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READ WHAT IS SAID OF “ SARTAIN.”’ 


“LiITeRARY MAGAZINES.—It is said by the British that America has no literature. Still there jg 
no country which teems with monthly periodicals, or furnishes choice reading at such reduced rates, as 
this does. It is true that many of these works are filled with articles trashy and silly, but such jg 
not the case with them all, and the number of those of the better stamp is sufficient to redeem the 
character of the whole. Among this superior class, SARTAIN’Ss MAGAZINE occupies a prominent 
position. It is printed in a neat style on the best of paper—contains many beautiful, original ep. 
gravings, together with complete reviews on the fashions; and in its purity of taste, chasteness of 
style, high moral tone, and its attachment to American principles, it is unsurpassed. Some of the 
first writers in the Union are among its contributors.” — Milwaukie Daily Journal, Milwaukie. 

“ SarTAIN’s MAGAZINE for February has a finely engraved view of the Capitol at Washington, ang 
a whole heaven of bright, rich things beaming upon us to light up the hours of recreation that follow 
toil. We say hours, for there is enough in one number of Sartain to shorten many a long hour with 
pleasantness.’”’— Star of the North, Bloomsburg, Pa. 

“SarTAIN’S MAGAZINE.—Sartain’s—in its excellent and varied literature, its exquisite illustrations, 
typographical neatness, and general finish—stands at the head of our American magazines; and its 
amazing cheapness is not its least remarkable feature. It is well worthy the patronage of every 
American reader, and should enjoy it. American literature should be encouraged before those 
magazines that live by reprinting the productions of English writers. It is not very patriotic to 
flood us with foreign literature, to injure our own publishers, and vitiate the republican sentiments 
of this land by the dissemination of English ideas. This re-hashing of John Bull’s literature for the 
palates of Jonathan’s children is not a good or wholesome thing. Every American reader should 
make it a point to read and foster his own literature before any other. If American intellect be 
encouraged, we shall have as good writers as the English. Sartain is one of those who are desirous 
of encouraging our home authorship, and his efforts should be appreciated. The engravings of 
Sartain are always worth double the price of the number. Two of those in the present No— 
“Columbus and his Companions,” and the extended model of the “Capitol,” are not exceeded by 
anything ever given in the London Art Union. The monthly summaries of Sartain—literary, musical, 
and the remarkable events of the day, are among the most agreeable and instructive portions of the 


magazine. Sartain is a complete repository of literature and wit.”—Chelsea Telegraph and Pioneer, 
Chelsea, Mass. 


PROSPECTUS FOR 1852. 
TUB SATURDAY BVBNING Pose. 


THE LEADING LITERARY WEEKLY OF THE UNION. 


Tue proprietors of the POST think it unnecessary to dwell upon the distinguishing features of their well- 
known weekly, whose brilliant success during an existence of THIRTY YEARS is a sure guarantee for the 
future. We have the pleasure of announcing our continued connexion with that distinguished authoress, 


MRS. E. D. E. N. SOUTHWORTH, 


Author of “The Deserted Wife,” “‘Shannondale,” &c. During the coming year, we have already made 
arrangements for the following nouvellettes :— 


EOLINE; OR, MAGNOLIA VALE: 


By Mrs. Caroxine Lee Hen7z, author of “ Linda,” “ Rena,” &c. 


VIOLA; OR, ADVENTURES IN THE SOUTHWEST: 
A Companion to “ PRAIRIE FLOWER.” By Emerson Bennett, author of “ Prairie Flower,” “The 


Bandits of the Osage,” &c. 
TRIAL AND TRIUMPH: 


By T. S. ARTHUR, author of “‘The Iron Hand,” ‘Temperance Tales,” &c. And last, but not least, 


THE CURSE OF CLIFTON: 
A TALE OF EXPIATION AND REDEMPTION. By Mrs. E. D. E. N. Sournwortn, author of “The 
Deserted Wife,” &c., &c. 


The POST also will contain every week Selected Articles of the choicest description, One 
or More Engravings; Humorous Articles, the Most Interesting News, Local News, 
Bank Note List, State of the Markets, the Stock Market, etc., etc. 
TERMS.—The terms of the POST are Two Dollars if paid in advance; Three Dollars if not paid in 
advance. For Five Dollars, in advance, one copy is sent three years. We continue the following low 
terms for Clubs, to be sent in the city to one address, and in the country to one post-office :— 


4COPIES, =- - + - © ¢. #2. * + $5 00 PER ANNUM. 
8 . (And one to Agent, or the getter-up-of the Club,) $10-00 “ sy 
13 “ (And one to Agent, or the getter-up of the Club,) $15 00 “ s 
2o0C ls (And one to Agent, or the getter-up of the Club,) $20 00 “ eg 


The money for Clubs must always be sent in advance. Subscriptions we be sent at our risk. Whea 
the sum is large, a draft should be procured if possible—the cost of which may be deducted from the amoun’ 


ADDRESS (always post-paid), DEACON & PETERSON, 
; No- 66 South Third Street, Philadelphia- 
P. §.—A copy of the POST will be sent as a specimen to any one requesting it. 
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TO THOSE WHO UNDERSTAND IT. 


BY ELIZA L. SPROAT. 


SgE how the winter world, all sun defying, 
Swings wild her ragged forests to the cold ; 
Tongue-ties her streams; naught giving, nought 

replying, 
Hides all her life within her heart untold. 


God sends his showers from heaven, and, love- 
compelling, 
Pierces with little seeds the ungracious earth ; 
The million little seeds, in darkness swelling, 
Burst forth at last to rapturous summer birth. 


So on mine ear, oh friends, oh earnest-hearted, 
How many a little word unanswered falls! 
So, from my templed soul, what blooms have 

started, 
Filling with fragrance all its inner halls! 


Lo, how the widowed world, by Sol forsaken, 
Sullen and hopeless, dons at once her cloud, 
Clothes her in mournful shade, and will not 

waken 


Till daylight parts perforce her useless shroud ! 


God sets his worlds about her till the morning, 
Till, with a sentience of the new day’s birth, 
The herald lark, with loud, triumphant warning, 


Scares back the lingering stars in wilful 
mirth. 


So round my doubting soul, oh friends, star- 
hearted, 


Your spirits through the doubtful darkness 
burn; 
Oh, fail ye not, for all my faith departed, 


Till wakening hopes announce the truth’s re- 
turn. 


Not by one changeless rule of fault or merit 
Judge we the lives around us, more than God 
VOL. X. 14 





Asks of each flower what bloom he shall inherit, 
For so much sunshine poured upon its sod. 


So judge ye not of her, whose wayward nature, 
Though nought excelling, differs from the 
throng ;— 
Changes with every mood its form and stature, 
And fits with no man’s rule of just or wrong. 


As if some human form, embalmed for ages, 
Were suddenly to catch its soul again, 

To paint anew, upon Time’s later pages, 
A many-tinted life of joy and pain; 


His heart brimful of memories and _ strange 
yearnings,— 
A quaint old harp, with none that know its 
tone ; 
His home-thoughts locked in long-forgotten learn- 
ing, 
And none to find the key :—he is alone. 


He stands with outstretched arms, half sure, half 


fearing ; 
He peers in every face with anxious eye; 
He listens ever in the hope of hearing 
An echo to his soul :—but all pass by. 


Oh, love her, though ye comprehend not wholly 
Her soul’s strange idioms and peculiar needs ; 
Though all else each to each interprets slowly, 
Love, through all times and hearts, one lan- 
guage pleads. 


Oh, love her! give her more than her de- 
serving, 
Spite of ungracious word and careless deed ; 
Spite of ungrateful doubts and often swerving :— 
Not for her higher worth, but deeper need. 


























RAPHAEL AND LA FORNARINA. 


BY CHARLES 


G. LELAND, 


(See Engraving.) 


THERE are certain men who have been re- | 
membered by after ages more for their loves | 
than for their lives or deeds. There are others | 
who have passed away, leaving no record to | 
future biographers of having once yielded to the | 
ineffable fascinations of Love or Pleasure. And | 
there are others, in whom the two have com- 
bined to form results of the deepest significance, 
—to develope genius to its proudest pitch, or 
crush it to idiocy and insanity. 

Of the first order was ABELARD. Who is 
ignorant of his love for Heloise, and the whole | 
mournful story ?—but how many are there who | 
think of him as the giant of scholastic philosophy, | 
—the “ Conciliator” of the Nominalist and Realist 
schools, and the great anticipator of Spinoza? 
Of the second class was NEwron; while in the 
third, we may, perhaps, safely class every man | 
in whom sound and natural feelings have com- | 
bined with a love of the Beautiful in its purest 
form to influence his life and actions, 

Pre-eminent among the latter have been, in 
every age, artists, whether developed as poets or | 
painters. Feminine beauty, whether it be that | 
of bodily charms, or of “a fair soul,” is the most 
perfect physical or spiritual development which 
this world affords, and the conquest of such a 
treasure the most perfect happiness of which 
man is capable. The portrayal of this ideal 
forms the proudest poetic task, and its realization 
in any degree the true romance of life. 

But there are thousands, who, misled by the 
coarse abuses and misinterpretations to which 
a worship of physical beauty is liable, and, con- 
scious of a weakness which would prevent them 
from cultivating it in the true spirit, have ima- 
gined that a love of the soul,—a love based upon 
admiration of purely intellectual or spiritual 
beauty,—could exist, even in this world. With 
the old Troveur in his “ Lay of Sir Gruelan,” 
they deemed that 


* Love, true Love, immortal and refined, 
Is the chaste eonfluence of immortal mind; 
A union of two souls by virtue wrought, 
Where each seems either, in word, deed, and thought. 
Each singly to itself no more remains, 
Butone will guides, one common soul sustains.” 


And from this. love—first dreamed by Plato, 
and developed with .Christianity in the middle 
ages—came that array of meek, beautiful Ma- 
donnas and fair-eyed saints, which received their 
full perfection in the inspirations of Beato Ange- 
lico, and have risen again in modern times, like 
gentle. ghosts; at the spell of Overbeck. But 
they come now, in stormy times, to’a profane, 
passionate, lustful world, and the world knows 
them not. Only here and there, afar on his 
watch-tower, alone with the Night and the stars, 
sits some dreamer over the Past, who welcomes 
them. 

We would be the last living to deny the possi- 





bility of a spiritual, Platonic love, or even the 


assertion that it has frequently existed, since the 
entire history of Art furnishes us with the won- 
derful conception which its very idea has inspired. 
Still less would we imagine that it is based upon, 
and is but the mere refinement of, passion or 
voluptuousness. Each of itself forms a sound, 


_ healthy principle, capable, when not abused, of 


conducing to our happiness; and either, estheti- 
cally considered, is capable of leading us to the 
higher type of true Beauty. 

We have asserted that in Woman may be 
found the most perfect beauty which the world 
contains. The reason for this we imagine to be 
that in no other form can such an infinite range 
of varied sentiment, thought, or combined shades 
of feeling, be developed. That quiet dignity 
which does not, however, hide the ability to act, 
—or, as it has been paradoxically termed, “an 
animated repose,’—is the highest exponent of 
masculine beauty. In departing from the Phidian 
Jove, Man loses himself. But who shall deter- 
mine, from among the infinitely varied graces of 
Woman, her purely appropriate phase? Is it in 
the wanton luxury of waking repose, the soaring 
loveliness of proud triumph, as shown in the 
“ Venere vincitrice,’—in the maddening thrill of 
Danae’s passionate love,—the childlike innocence 
of Carlo Dolci’s daughters—or the strange, in- 
effable mystery which beams from the eyes of 
Da Vinci's saints, like a light from an unknown 
world? Even in sternness and dignity Woman 
is fully equal to Man. Juno, in port and mien, 
is invincible as Jove; and they die, who merely 
meet the awful power of the glance of the lovely 
Gorgon. 

Woman was made beautiful, that her loveli- 
ness might be a consolation and a joy to Man; 
and it is in the varied requirements and emotions 
pertaining to Love,—warm, glowing, passionate 
Love,—that her manifold beauties are most fully 
developed. The saintly chastity of a love of the 
soul admits of an infinite beauty, but of little 
variety therein, since its every effort is an attempt 
to lay aside earthly attributes and attain to pure 
spiritual harmony. But the warm, bright love 
of this world,—this world of sunlight and dark- 
ness, of deserts, green fields, and blue seas 
which reflect both stars and clouds,—ever seeks 
the Manifold and. Varied; it lives in contrasts 
and change, and is only constant in being incon- 
stant, even when most true to its object. 

There is a curious and inexplicable affinity 
between all varieties of delight and pleasure, 
whether of the soul or the sense, which points to 
acommon origin and source, and at times strangely 
contradicts many an elaborately-woven theory. 
And to the sound mind of enlarged comprehen- 
sion, one source of delight serves equally well 
with another, to attain to all. 

It was by the fullest appreciation of female 
beauty in its most exquisite earthly forms, that 
RAPHAEL attained the summit of artistic power. 
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Others may have gone beyond him in the expres- 
sion of a single attribute—the development of a 
single power. Hemling may have surpassed him 
in romantic, melancholy piety; Buonarotti in 
awful majesty and power; and many a wild 
artist in the conception of mere worldly life. But 
the greatest artist is he, who combines the greatest 
variety of incident or attribute, under the most 
perfect law of harmony ; and this granted, Raphael 
is at once recognised as the Lord of Painting. 
No man has ever so fully appreciated the mani- 
fold phases of female beauty, or remained, in his 
representations thereof, so invariably true to one 
law, that of giving us a subject for Love. True, 
he was a “classic heathen,’—“ one who beheld 
a Fornarina beyond the grave,” but he was a con- 
verted heathen, who, though he might not have 
felt in his soul that Oriental spiritualism or mys- 
tical faith which forms the last shadowy step 
from this world into the next, still recognised 
the great practical truths of religion, and brought 
over from hisold belief that beauty of form which 
added an attraction, hitherto unknown to the New. 

We can well believe that to a mind like Ra- 
phael’s no one woman ever presented the embo- 
diment of all that is beautiful and varied. Whe- 
ther ata later period his imagination thus invested 
with charms not her own, his chiefest favourite, 
La ForNARINA, we know not. To a soul already 
stored with infinite recollections of beauty, and 
endowed with incredible power of combination, 
every glance and gesture of a beautiful woman 
is capable of suggesting an immortal work of 
Art. And we may at a later day regard with 
curiosity the literal portrait of such a model, with 
the same feeling which inspires the philosophic 
traveller, when in Florence he gazes upon the 
rude implements with which GALILEO achieved 
such wonderful results. 

La FoRNARINA, as is well known, was a Ro- 
man baker’s daughter; and the artist, even yet, 
makes at times, in Rome, a short pilgrimage to 
the shop where she dwelt, and where she was 
first seen and loved by Raphael. There are two 
portraits of her extant, both regarded as authentic, 
yet each materially differing from the other. One 
is undoubtedly by Raphael, the other said to be 
by Giulio Romano, yet both agree in a portrayal 
of ripe, voluptuous beauty, of the brunette type. 
From the coarse and literal style of Vasari and 
other early writers, we learn little more than that 
she was the mistress of Raphael, yet all agree in 
this, that his attachment to her was of the deepest 
and most infatuated kind. So great was its influ- 
ence, that we feel fully warranted in the conjec- 
ture that this was the true reason why he refused 
to wed the only daughter of one of his wealthiest 
and most influential friends; though he alleged 
as excuse his hopes of receiving a cardinal’s hat. 

As an instance of Raphael’s devotedness to 
this lady, we may mention his reply to the Pope, 
who finding him continually in her company, 
even when painting, inquired: “Who is this 
woman, Raphael? I find her always with you.” 
To which the enamoured painter replied : “ May 
it please your highness, she is never absent from 
my heart.” 

In the life of Raphael, by William Aglionby, 
A.D. 1685, and which is principally drawn from 
Vasari, we find the following account, which we 
give, from the quaintness of its style, despite the 
coarseness. 
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“ RAPHAEL was in his Nature of a very amo- 
rous Complexion; for which Reason he took 
much Pleasure in drawing some of his Mistresses, 
and other handsome Women, being always at the 
Ladies’ Command, which made many of his 
Friends likewise have Complacencys for him in 
that Kind something extraordinary; as that of 
Signor Augustis Chigi, his great Friend, who hav- 
ing obtained of Raphael to paint the Lodge in his 
Pallace, he found that he did not much mind the 
Work by reason of a Mistress he there had, to 
whom he was continually going, whereupon he 
made Means to the Lady and with much ado 
obtained of her to come and stay at his Pallace, 
and keep Raphael company whilst he worked ; 
by which means the Lodge was finished to his 
Mind.” 


Another account, translated by Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, from a more recent Italian biographer of 
Raphael, is as follows: 


“ RAFFAELLO was not married, but he constantly 
lived with a beautiful woman, known by the dis- 
tinction of La Bella Fornarina. She was so called 
from being a baker’s daughter. Her portrait is 
represented as a muse, in the fresco picture of 
Mount Parnassus, in the Vatican, painted in, or 
before the year 1511. This person early engaged 
his affections, and he was devotedly attached to 
her; he lived with her till his death, and left her 
a considerable part of his property.” 

It is further stated that Raphael, either from a 
sentiment of modesty or religion, when the hand 
of death was upon him, sent Fornarina quietly 
from his house, that the presence of an unwedded 
love might not give a scandalous air to his de- 
parture from this life. That the intensity of his 
love for this young Roman beauty acted fatally 
upon his sensitive mind, and even directly caused 
his death, we are assured by Vasari and others. 

In the beautiful engraving which this article 
accompanies, we are inclined to regard the mus- 
ing attitude and glance of Raphael as indicating 
a study of the ripe loveliness before him, and a 
further development, in his mind, of its beauty. 
For we repeat, that no earthly beauty was ever 
to Raphael more than a mere suggestive type of 
the higher Beauty which lay far beyond. In 
neither of the portraits of La Fornarina, regarded 
as authentic, do we find more than a germ, a 
suggestion, of the calm and wonderful beauty of 
the Madonnas della Seggiola, or Del Sisto. Even 
love—the most passionate, burning love, which 
the world has ever witnessed, could not blind 
him to the infinite truth of Art. 


The reader may recall an anecdote, narrated, 
we believe, of Guido: when asked whence he 
obtained his models, the great artist called from 
the street an old porter, and sketched from him 
a female head of exquisite loveliness. And as far 
as the saints of Guido surpass in beauty his 
coarse model, do the females of Raphael go 
beyond those of Guido in the perfection of earthly 
beauty. And how very different is the spirit of 
either artist from that of most modern French and 
English artists, whose literal transcripts of Lorette 
models, or perhaps their daguerreotypes, form 
the nearest approach to animation, life, and soul, 
of which they are capable. How many artists 
are there at the present day, who bear in their 
minds those refined associations of thought, or 
that ideal of beauty, which can enable them at 
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once, confidently to reproduce, not a face express- 
ing deep spiritualism, but even a life-like air, 
recalling with force even the little ordinary mys- 
teries of word and glance, which meet us at 
every step? True, there are many who “ im- 
prove” on their models; but we are wearied of 
perpetual efforts at the higher order of beauty, 
which bring forth nothing but a sort of wax-figure, 
fashion-plate loveliness. We are weary of faces 
which might be prettier if they were a little 
uglier, or anything but cold or insipid. In fact, 
we have more than once wondered why some 
intelligent painter, on perceiving the remarkable 
modern dearth of higher Beauty, has not, by way 
of novelty, attempted to astonish us with plain 
faces, owing their beauty to expression. Many 
a lady of highly wnelassical features, has been 
recognised as a beauty from her glances or ani- 
mation ; and many an artist has been, we doubt 
not, deterred from attempting its reproduction, 
even as a fancy sketch, because of irregularities 
conflicting with the line of beauty. Not that we 
commend in any wise a mere literal reproduction 
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of nature, but because we imagine that this might 
be used as an odd means of stimulating Thought, 
and producing better things. 

In conclusion, we would remark: “Let no 
artist imagine that he could become a Raphael, 
had he but La Fornarina. The presence even 
of Beauty is not all sufficient. We are told of 
Quentin Matsys, that his love for a fair maiden 
induced him from a blacksmith to become an ex- 
cellent painter. 

“ Amor ex Mulcibro fecit Apellem.” 

“ Love from a Vulcan formed an Apelles.” But 
all cannot love as Matsys or Raphael loved, nor are 
even lovers always fully capable of appreciating 
the charms of their ladies. And though the Ant- 
werp maiden formed from the blacksmith a painter, 
yet be it remembered that it was no ordinary 
blacksmith with whom she had to deal, but one 
who wrought artistically in his craft, and, so to 
speak, painted in iron. Therefore, oh Artist, pray 
rather for Genius, and then will a Fornarina be 
granted you in every pretty maiden whom Fate 
throws in your way. 





FALLEN ROSES. 


SUGGESTED BY THE DEATH OF TWO LOVELY CHILDREN, WITHIN 
AN HOUR OF EACH OTHER, 


BY HANNAH LLOYD. 


Ox! bring them from the tomb, 
Those sweet life-blossoms we have loved and lost; 
Alas! our sky is crossed 
With shadows, and with gloom. 


Oh! Father, can it be 
The yearning of our hearts is all in vain, 
To clasp them once again? 
That we no more shall see, 


Within their loving eyes, 
The light which made a sunshine round our 
hearth ; 
Giving to things of earth, 
A beauty, such as lies 


In the clear depths of Heaven, 
While yet a few faint stars shine softly through 
Their fringéd lids of blue, 
To bless the coming even? 


How tender was our love! 
We gazed serenely in our first-born’s face, 
As in our fond embrace 
She nestled like a dove: 


And thought she was so fair, 
So like an angel from some purer world ; 
She seemed, with wings unfurled, 
Waiting her summons there. 


She bloomed as blooms a flower, 
Breathing sweet odours round about our way, 
And lovelier grew, as day 
Beamed on her dawning hour. 





God blessed us yet anew ; 
And tears, like spray-drops from a fount of joy, 
Fell softly o’er our boy, 
As a baptismal dew. 


What more—what asked we more, 
Than the sweet blessing that their presence 
brought ? 
Our cup, o’erfraught 
With bliss, was running o’er. 


Tremble, oh! human heart! 
When the unclouded sunshine is thy dower, 
And sorrow’s darkening hour 
Hath in thy dream no part. 


Beneath the unseen cloud, 
The sheathéd lightning may long hidden lie; 
But, ere the storm sweeps by, 
Blossom and leaf are bowed. 


Thus were our sweet buds riven! 
Death found them beautiful, and pale, and cold, 
Then bore them to unfold 
Their loveliness in Heaven. 


Oh! if our hearts are swayed 
By passionate grief beneath thy chastening rod— 
Pity us, loving God! 
Ashes and dust are laid 


Upon our altar low— 
Yet, dimly through our falling tears, we see 
Our treasured ones with Thee 
Are safely sheltered now. 
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THE MAID TO THE WOOD-NYMPHS. 


BY ALICE CAREY. 


Woop-nympns, that do hereabouts 
Dwell, and hold your elfish routs ; 
When, beneath her cloak so white, 
Holding close the black-eyed Night, 
Twilight, sweetly voluble, 
Acquaints herself with shadows dull; 
What time, o’er your rustic camp, 
Hesperus, his pallid lamp 

For the witching darkness trims; 
From the crabbéd bark of limbs 
Rough and gnarled, slide to view,— 
I have work for you to do. 


To this neighbourhood of shade 
Came I, the most woful maid, 

That did ever comfort glean 

From the songs of birds, I ween, 

Or from rills, through hollow meads, 
Washing over beds of reeds; 

When, to vex with more annoy, 
Found I here this sleeping boy. 


I must learn some harmless art, 
That will bind to mine his heart ; 





For no creature of the air 

Saw I ever half so fair. 

Wood-nymphs, lend your charméd aid! 
Underneath the chequered shade 

Of each tangled bough that stirs 

To the wind, in shape of burs 

Rude and prickly, or sharp thorn 
Whence the tame ewe, slimly shorn, 
Stained with crimson, hurries oft, 
Bleating, toward the distant croft, 
Potent dews there may be found, 

That would leave my forehead crowned 
With the very chrisms of joy,— 

The sweet kisses of this boy. 

These quaint uses you must know: 
Poets wise have writ it so. 


When the charm so deftly planned 
Shall be wrought, I have in hand 
Work your nimble crew to please, 
Mixed alone of sweetnesses. 

This it is: to cull for me 

Fairest of all flowers that be, — 
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Oxlips red, and columbines, 

Ivies, with blue flowering twines, 
Flags that grow by shallow springs, 
Purple, pranked with yellow rings; 
Slim ferns bound to golden sheaves, 
Mandrakes with the notchéd leaves ; 
Pinks and crowbind, nor o’erpass 
The white daisies i’ the grass ;— 
Of the daintiest that you pull, 

I will tie a garland full, 

And upon this oaken bough, 
Dropping coolest shadows now, 
Hang it, 'gainst his face to swing, 
Till he wake from slumbering, 
Evermore to live and love 

In this dim consenting grove. 








Shaggy beasts with hungry eyes, 
Ugly, spotted dragon-flies ; 
Limber snakes, drawn up to rings, 
And the thousand hateful things 
That are bred in forests drear, 
Never shall disturb us here ; 

For my love and I will see 

Only the sweet company 

Of the nymphs that to me glide 
With the shades of eventide. 


Crow of cock, nor belfry chime, 
Shall we need, to count the time,— 
Tuneful footfalls on the flowers, 
Ringing in and out the hours. 








LYDIA PURPLE’S VOW. 






BY A. W. HURLBUT. 





(See Engraving.) 


“On, Anne! I néver will go to Litchfield! I 
can’t bear Litchfield! I never saw my grand- 
mother: I won't!” half sobbed little Lydia 
Purple, the beauty and the pet of our “ Pembroke 
Female Seminary.” 

Lydia was the daughter of a Southern planter 
and a Connecticut belle-—Southern in temper, 
Northern in energy, with her father’s passionate 
will, and her mother’s positive determination. 
A spoiled and only child, she really made too 
high-handed a tyrant in her home to be borne; 
and at sixteen she was sent to Pembroke, in her 
mother’s native State, for a year or more of edu- 
cation, and positive orders left that she should 
spend her vacations in Litchfield, with her ma- 
ternal grandmother. Lydia had caressed her 
way into every girl’s heart in school. Very 
lovely, with the most naive, girlish ways, and 
the warmest of hearts, we all adored her, and I 
not least of all. 

So it came to pass that, one September noon, 
sitting in the golden sunshine, on the steps of our 
schoolhouse, a half hour before the due time, 
Lydia told me her greatest trouble,—that the 
winter must be passed in Litchfield with her 
grandmother. I tried to comfort her as best I 
could; and in the midst of our colloquy up came 
Alice Stevens, who had, I knew, a whole clan 
of “ cousinry” in that abhorred Litchfield. “ Yes, 
indeed,” answered Ally to my question whether 
Litchfield were endurable in winter. “ Indeed 
it is. ‘Endurable!’ Just let Lydia get half a 
dozen sleigh-rides up and down those inter- 
minable hills, with the gayest set of girls and 
beaux you ever saw, and those pale, Southern 
cheeks will be rosy for once, Ill warrant. Oh, 
Lydia, it’s a charming place! There’s my cousin, 
Frank Stevens, such a clever fellow! you can’t 
help liking him, and any quantity of law-stu- 





dents. I shall see you yet settled for life in that 
‘horrid place,— Mrs. Judge Somebody.’ ” 

“That I never will!” exclaimed Lydia, rising 
hastily, and shaking back the dark curls from 
her eyes. “I despise lawyers as much as I hate 
Litchfield; and I never, never, will marry a law- 
yer, or a tall man, or a man from Litchfield! 
You may laugh if you like, Ally Stevens,” (and, 
indeed, both Alice and I were laughing at her 
vehemence,) “but you always tease me about 
tall men; and, if I do despise anything, next to 
those other two things, it is to see a little woman 
dangling at the elbow of a great bean-pole !” 

A blood-red leaf, the just herald of Autumn, 
fluttered down at my feet as Lydia spoke, and, 
stooping for it, she resumed: “ Yes, truly ;—you 
might better persuade me that this scarlet leaf 
was black, than that I should do such a thing!” 
The school-bell broke in upon our discussion ; 
and, as Lydia’s white dress disappeared round 
the corner, I laid the autumn leaf in the pages of 
Florian’s “ Estelle,’ which I was reading in the 
French class, and pencilled on the margin against 
it,—‘“ Lydia Purple’s vow, September 17th, 18—.” 

Six weeks after, one cold morning found the 
dear little Georgian, full of tears, waiting for the 
Litchfield stage, Mrs. White, her temporary 
guardian, proving inexorable. So Lydia bid us 
goodbye, with the air of a martyr, and drew her 
thick veil down with a despair so serio-comic, 
we who came to see her off involuntarily smiled. 

The particulars of her visit I learned in course 
of time. She was, first, agreeably relieved to 
find her grandmother a fine, erect, hale gentle- 
woman, whose dignity never interfered with her 
affections, and who had not forgotten in her 
serene age the tears and laughter of youth. In 
two days Lydia loved her dearly, learned to kiss 


}and tend her white cat, fed the chickens, was 
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sworn friend with both the cows, and half turned 
the old housekeeper’s head with imploring to 
learn every mystery of cooking at once. Then 
came calls from the fur-guarded, rosy-cheeked 
daughters of her grandmother's friends, evening 
visits from those dreaded or despised law-stu- 
dents; and a heavy fall of snow in the early 
part of December literally paved the way for the 
gayest of sleighing-parties. To this Lydia was 
escorted by a far awa’ cousin of her own; for, 
true to her vow, she would have no attentions 
from law-students. The sleighing was perfect; 
and Lydia, wrapped in furs, and hooded almost 
to extinction, was excited as a child with the 
novelty of her ride. And the dance before 
supper at the country tavern which was the goal 
of their excursion, put the finis to her delight :-— 
only, as she floated about the room like a hum- 
ming-bird in an ecstasy, she was half-annoyed 
by the vision of a pair of deep gray eyes intently 
watching her movements, as their owner stocd 
leaning against the wall. 

“Cousin Henry,” whispered Lydia to her part- 
ner, “ who is that tall man in the corner ?” 

“Why, don’t you know Frank Stevens, the 
cleverest fellow in all Litchfield, and the tallest, 
too *’—six feet two, if he’s an inch.” 

Lydia said nothing; but when Mr. Stevens 
begged an introduction, and asked her to dance, 
she did not refuse. “Because,” said the little 
heart to itself,“ I don’t believe he is a lawyer.” 
Whatever he was, he was very agreeable, in 
spite of his inches; and that night Lydia’s dreams 
were visited by a pair of intelligent, earnest eyes, 
strangely enough, fixed on the top of a bean-pole! 
She woke in the morning almost cross. Did she 
remember Ally Stevens and the schoolhouse 
steps ? 

Time rolled on, and brought Mr. Stevens 
more and more frequently to the large, yellow 
house where lived Mrs. Reid and—Miss Purple. 
Sometimes with his single sleigh and spirited 
horse; sometimes with books, or flowers, pur- 
loined, I grieve to relate, from his sister Susan’s 
house-treasures; and, one night, with a close 
earriage, wherein he conveyed Miss Purple, in 
the most bewitching of pink dresses, to be the 
bridesmaid of that much-forgiving sister, on the 
brink of matrimony with “Cousin Henry Reid.” 

All this time, for reasons best known to herself, 
Lydia shut both eyes and ears resolutely to any 
thought, much less inquiry, about Mr. Stevens’ pro- 
fession, and escaped so well as really not to know. 
So things proceeded. Our vacation was length- 
ened into months, instead of weeks, by the tedious 
illness of the Principal, and threatened to last all 
winter. February came, and St. Valentine dawned 
in the distance, through a mist of fat, well-skew- 
ered hearts, obtuse darts to match, and apoplectic 
doves led by the noses with a true-lover’s knot. 
Litchfield—that is to say, “ Young Litchfield "— 
was in a quiver of expectation. Reams of 
paper, gallons of ink, quarts of ornamental wafers, 
had been sold by the solitary stationer of the vil- 
lage ; and on that eventful fourteenth even Lydia 
woke at sunrise, and turned her dimpled cheek 
again to the pillow, with a blush at her own 
smile of expectant pleasure. 

In due time “Jack the man” took his usual 
path to the post-office; and, ten minutes before 
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he could possibly be expected, Mr. Frank Stevens 
lifted his hat to a very wistful face, peering 
among the geraniums in Mrs. Reid’s front win- 
dow. Jack returned with a face of broad fun, 
asked for “ Miss Lyddy,” and, entering the library, 
commenced extracting from his pocket dozens of 
small missives, in every sort of hand, ink, and 
envelope. When the budget was emptied, Lydia 
had to hide her little head in both hands and 
laugh, before she had courage to open them ; and 
then the laughter did not cease. Various enough 
they were: some, wordless, but hieroglyphic ; 
some, a printed sentimentality only less flat than 
the coloured print above it; others, elaborate 
copies of world-known poetry; and the few 
attempts at originality so garnished with law- 
phrases and legal witticisms, as to exhibit at 
once the usage of their authors’ thought. One 
only satisfied the fastidious receiver;—a few 
lines of original poetry, perfect in measure and 
language, expressing, with passionate enthusiasm, 
the devoted heart of its anonymous writer. It 
was written on pure white note-paper, in a 
peculiarly beautiful but evidently not feigned 
hand, and, altogether, carried into the reader's 
mind a feeling of “real earnest,’ not quite in 
accordance with its ostensible errand ; and, for- 
getting all the rest, Lydia fell into a reverie of 
wonder, not unpleasing, as the half-smile on her 
lips avowed. 

“ Lydia, dear, what’s the matter?’ said Mrs. 
Reid, looking up at the child’s fixed attitude. 

“Oh!” exclaimed she, with a start, “I do hate 
law-students, grandmother !” 

“ Why, I thought you rather liked young Stevens, 
my dear?” 

Lydia turned pale. “But, I didn’t know, 
ma’am—is he ?” 

“'To be sure. He has studied, these six months, 
in his uncle’s office. And a fine young man he 
is—so attentive to old people. I was just going 
to show you a long poem he copied for me from 
a rare book he saw in Boston, and had heard me 
express a wish for.” 

Lydia took the manuscript mechanically, opened 
the first page, started again, trembled, blushed, at 
length fairly burst into tears, and, flinging both 
valentine and poem to the floor, ran away to her 
own room, and locked herself in. Mrs. Reid 
stooped to raise the treasures, and exclaimed: 
“Really! the same handwriting!’ then, with a 
smile of comic kindliness, betook herself to spend 
the morning with Mrs. Henry Reid. 

That evening, Mr. Stevens came, and found 
Miss Purple alone. What passed I cannot defi- 
nitely say; I only know that both parties kept 
their own counsel; and when Lydia’s school- 
days ceased, having in the mean time lost her 
mother by a sudden fever, and knowing that her 
place was about to be filled, in that dear Southern 
home, by another, whom she could not, or would 
not, love, she went to live with her grandmother. 

Six months after, 1 was asked to a wedding in 
Litchfield. I could not go, for Mally was sick ; 
but I took from the pages of my “ Estelle,” a leaf, 
once red, now black enough with time, and put 
it, with the date, in my note of response. I can 
only say that Mrs. Frank Stevens is the happiest 
woman I know. But—her husband is a tall 
man,—a lawyer,—and she lives in Litchfield! 
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THE BALLAD OF RUTH. 


BY HENRY 


Rot stood in silence in the yellow corn, 
Her ebon tresses trembling darkly down 

In shadow from a brow, where golden morn, 
Bathing its whiteness, sparkled like a crown. 


In files, before, the swarthy reapers strove ; 
Like stricken men, the bearded barley fell : 
She was alone,—meek, trembling, tender dove,— 
An alien from the land she loved so well. 


But Judah, with its sunny hills and vales, 
And silver streams, and groves of waving palm, 
Lay greenly round her, while its blossoming dales 
Breathed ever upward orisons of balm. 


Still Memory, like a dark enchanter, drew 
The curtain of the Past, and Moab lay, 
Shadowy with distance, in her eyes, whose dew 
Made it seem even dimmer, and more gray. 


There was the cot where first she saw the light— 
The vine beneath whose chequered shade she 
played, 
Unheeding Time, who passed in silent flight, 
Though making woman of the budding maid. 


She thought of Cart10on—her departed lord— 
Her wedded hours of immemorial bliss, 

When slight delays were guerdoned by a word, 
And earth and Eden were centred in his kiss. 


She saw him lying on his snowy bier,— 
His eyes, that once were Love's, so cold and 
dim, 
In icy death; tear followed after tear. 
What could she do but weep, and weep for 
him? 


And meagre Poverty, and Famine, stood, 
Lean, gaunt, and ghastly, in her aching sight, 
Freezing the curdling currents of her blood ; 
Again she girt her gentle limbs for flight, 


And weeping, fled with poor Naémi,—old 
And weak Naémi,—desolate in her age,— 
Leaving a land whose worship, growing cold, 
Had drawn upon it dread Jehovah’s rage. 


She closed her eyes, and prayed, and prayer had 
power 
To calm her spirit, which, with reverent eyes, 
Endured the appointed ordeal, hour on hour, 
Finding religion in the sacrifice. 


For poor Naémi, childless, weak, and old, 
Had none, save Ruth, to bless her palsied years: 
No one, save Ruth, to shield her from the cold ; 
And when she wept, no one to dry her tears. 


Nadmi’s land was hers ; her people, hers: 
Her God, her God ; and many a perfumed prayer, 
Which Ruth evolved among His worshippers, 
Rose, borne by Cherubim, through the realms 
of air! 


In files, before, the swarthy reapers strove ; 


B. HIRST. 


While Ruth, behind, pursued her work of love, 
Toiling for one she loved, and loved so well. 


Even where she gleaned, came Boaz to his men, 

And stood among the sickles: “ Who is she,” 

Asked he, “that gleaneth yonder? Whence, and 
when 

Came she? The maiden is unknown to me.” 


“ Master,” said one, “it is the Moabite,— 
Nadmi’s daughter,—tender in her years; 

We knew, and pitied her. Since early light, 
Even as you see, she gleans the scattered ears.” 


And Boaz spake to Ruth, whose languid eyes, 

Melting and dove-like, sank beneath his gaze, 

Then leapt in earnest ecstasy to the skies:-— 

“ Ruth,” quoth he, “all good people hymn thy 
praise ; 


“ Follow my maidens, and sit down, and eat 

Among them: they shall share their wine and 
oil 

With thee, and shield thee from the noon-day 
heat: 

Be sisters to her, maidens, in her toil.” 


And Boaz went his way with beating breast, 
For Ruth was young and lovely, fresh and fair 
The dappled fawn, the floating swan, at rest, 
Had less of grace and beauty in their air. 


At even, when the lengthy shadows lay 
Along the level landscape, joyous Ruth 
Told old Nadmi how, that happy day, 
Great Boaz’s eyes had smiled upon her youth. 


And many days passed by, and morn on morn 
Ruth kept her purpose, toiling all day long— 
The reapers resting in the ruddy corn, 
To hear her mournful, melancholy song. 


At last the naked stubbles lay untrod : 
Poor as had been her toil, that toil was done. 
“ Now, daughter,” quoth Nadmi, “ none, save God, 
Remains to help us; none, I say, not one. 


“ No longer shalt thou waste thy fruitful years: 
Anoint thyself; array thee in thy best: 
Hasten where Boaz feasts among his peers: 
And when he has eaten, and drunk, and sank 
to rest, 


“ Lie at his feet ;—he is your nearest kin ;— 
And when he wakes, acquaint him with thy 
state.— 
Nay, frown not, child; I do not bid thee sin ; 
Our law thereafter regulates thy fate. 


“ For it is written, that a curse shall lie 
On him who dares refuse the heritage 

His kinsmen leaves him: never weep, nor sigh, 
Think of thyself—of my declining age!” 


At midnight, Boaz lay in happy sleep, 
Wrapped in his mantle, warm among the 
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Ruth entered softly, in her Maker’s keep, 
And nestled, timidly, at her kinsman’s feet. 


He woke: quoth he, “ Who art thou?” and she 
said : 
“ Ruth, thy poor handmaid !”—white the while 
with fear. 
“© Boaz” (trembling), “ kinsman of the dead, 
For her he loved—Naédmi—I am here!” 
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And Ruth found favour in the Patriarch’s eyes ; 
Her beauty, self-devotion, and her fame, 

Had risen in Israel even unto the skies ; 
Her truth and virtue had become a name. 


And after cycles saw her children rise 

As kings in Judah,—treading where they trod, 
Centuries thence, arose, with radiant eyes, 

Her Last Descendant,—Jzsus,—Lovep or Gop! 





THE PROGRESS AND INFLU 


ENCE OF THE FINE ARTS. 


BY T. W. WHITLEY. 


By the consent of the learned, the progress of 
civilization is measured, or rather indicated, by 
the progress of Art. Vira@iL informs us that the 
tears of ASNEAS and his companions were al- 
layed, when, on being shipwrecked on the coast 
of Africa, they saw in the temples of a barbarian 
race the works of Art which taste and supersti- 
tion had erected. It is now conceded that the 
possession of works of Art are indispensable to 
those who claim for themselves the respect due 
to a well-hbred gentleman; and it is owing to the 
universality of this sentiment that Art is now in 
the ascendant in the United States. To the 
utilitarian notions of the age Art lends a lustre; 
and, whilst it calls into active existence the 
favoured sons of the Republic, it touches with 
the finger and the impulse of Genius everything 
in architecture and manufactures. It is now not 
an uncommon thing to find the finest illustrated 
works of the greatest authors on the little parlour 
tables of our industrious and economical me- 
chanics and tradesmen. Thirty years ago, the 
man of education and fortune was the only 
person who set out in quest of pictures and 
illustrated books, which are now everywhere 
found in the houses of thousands who then 
dreamed of no such luxuries. Mr. Dunlap, in 
his biographical notices of the artists who have 
flourished in the United States, has given a brief 
sketch of the rise and progress of the Fine Arts, 
from the birth of Benyamin West down to the 
year 1834. The two volumes which contain the 
lucubrations of their facetious author will ever 
possess historic value of no ordinary kind, as the 
writer, by his own and other testimony, enjoyed 
the confidence and esteem of the first artists 
and leading minds of his age. At the close of 
the last century, several unsuccessful efforts, 
both in Philadelphia and New York, were made 
to place the Fine Arts on a firm basis,—a true 
foundation. We have said these efforts were 
unsuccessful, but perhaps the originators did as 
much as beginners generally do:—they demon- 
strated the feasibility of the design in view; 
they lacked the means and the public spirit, only, 


men of genius, the efforts of the pioneers of that 
period seem both parsimonious and puerile ex- 
ceedingly. That, however, was the day of seed- 
time, but now is the time of harvest. 

Under the dictatorship of TrumBuLt, Presi- 
dent of the first Academy, the young artists of 
the city of New York, as well as those of the 
United States, were, from a sense of self-respect, 
as well as a regard for the success of their high 
vocation, compelled to adopt a course which, at 
that time, was deemed suicidal both to them- 
selves and the cause which, of all others, had 
the strongest hold on their affections. Youth, 
ambition, and marked ability for that period, on 
the part of the New York school, soon cast into 
shade the meagre, self-aggrandizing school over 
which the imperious Trumbull wielded a barren 
sceptre. The demise of the old Academy, and 
the advent of the present admirable one, under 
the excellent management and guidance of S. 
B. F. Mors, and other gentlemen associated 
with him, soon followed; and the conflict was 
hailed as the harbinger of the approach of more 
auspicious times for the encouragement of Art. 
From the period at which the foundation of the 
present National Academy was laid, up to this 
hour, with but an occasional interruption, its 
success has been equal to the most sanguine 
hopes of its friends and the public. 

But to estimate truly the progress of Art in 
this city and the Union, it is proper we should 
glance at its condition outside of the walls of the 
Academy about twenty-five years since. At the 
period to which we refer, some imported oil 
paintings, and these of a very inferior quality, 
made their appearance in the auction stores of 
Chatham Street. There was not in Broadway at 
that time, with the exception of “Old Paffs” 
cabinet of curiosities, anything to indicate the 
prevalence of Art in our city. Asa regard for 
old paintings was, in that age, as well as the 
present, an evidence of being well-bred, of 
course such works were in tolerable demand, 
Yet but few were inclined to distrust their 
senses, and buy on the questionable virtues of the 





necessary to insure success. Compared with 
the public spirit of the present day for the eleva- 


traditions which bore testimony to the great value 
of the trash imported. It is true that the affec- 





tion of the Fine Arts and the encouragement of 
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misplaced ; and, very often, wretched copies of 
old masters had the good fortune to fall into the 
hands of gentlemen pretending to taste, and who 
soon saw, or thought they saw, a chef-d’euvre in 
every daub. 

But the empire of such palpable humbug was 
of short duration, The authority of “Old Patf” 
and the auctioneers was on the wane, it could 
not survive the criticisms of the rising artists of 
the day. Relatively this eccentric old gentleman, 
Paff, knew much about the value of pictures, but 
positively he knew nothing. To an affectation 
for works of art, and great cunning in trafficking 
in this commodity, and not to a critical know- 
ledge of pictures, must be ascribed the influence 
which he exercised to a great extent over minds 
desirous of a more intimate acquaintance with 
the excellencies and defects of works of art. We 
cannot better describe the respect paid to old 
masters under the influence of the “ Paff” dynasty, 
than by the publication of the following anecdote, 
that we extract from the columns of a leading 
city journal, which warmly espouses the cause of 
Art in our country. 5 

“An anecdote will serve to show in what 
estimation old paintings were held at that period. 
A young artist had painted a marine view, from 
a print after Vernet. It was a storm at sea, but 
so poorly had he painted it, that he was obliged 
to cover it with a brown and black glazing, and 
turn it into a night scene, as it would not bear 
examination as a day one. Of course, this pro- 
cess gave an air of antiquity to the picture in 
question. The competition among the bidders and 
the large price obtained for it, show how deep 
an interest was felt by amateurs, when works 
even of questionable antiquity were offered them. 
The favour with which pictures from abroad had 
been received, induced gentlemen, and even spe- 
culators at a later period, to devote much taste, 
attention, and means to the agreeable, but not 
always profitable, occupation of importing pic- 
tures; and notwithstanding the great amount of 
rubbish which has been sent here from Europe, 
we venture to say that hundreds of exquisitely- 
wrought works of Art have found their way to 
this country through the instrumentality of the 
little auction store in Chatham Street, and the 
curacy of the garrulous and peering ‘ Old Paff.’ ” 

Since the period to which we refer, a growing 
taste has demanded works of a much higher class; 
some of these, through the medium of excellent 
judges who imported them, are now regarded as 
valuable mentors to the young artists of our coun- 
try. The influence of such works, abounding 
with artistic excellence, have wrought a power- 
ful change, both on the public, and the minds of 
artists; for it is impossible that the artists of 
any country should attain to eminence in so short 
a period as the artists of the United States have, 
unaided by the light and the labour of antiquity. 
Artists, unaided by those who have preceded 
them in their arduous task, can no more attain to 
sudden eminence, than can a nation, unaided, to 
a high degree of civilization. Thus in Art, as 
well as in science, literature, law, and public and 
private morality, are we reaping the rich harvest 
which follows the subsiding of the intellectual 
and moral Nile. Nations may justly boast of 
their triumph on the field of battle; or what is 
still more worthy of exultation, the liberty and 
prosperity of their citizens, their great works of 
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internal improvement; but works of Art—works 
purely ideal, are of a character so universal, as to 
forbid the exclusive indulgence which may very 
appropriately belong to works of a less emotional 
and less catholic character. Hence, should an 
American artist receive a gold medal from tht 
royal institutions of England, or from the first 
consul of France, should European artists favour 
us by the exhibition of their lofty and laborious 
conceptions, we do not measure our approbation, 
nor do we restrain it, by the consideration which 
national pride suggests. No; we feel, and in- 
stantly, too, at the first glance at their labours, 
that they belong not to a nation, but to all nations— 
tothe world ; that they have outgrown their fellow- 
mortals, and already have entered on their im- 
mortal career. The delights which attend success 
in Art, are of no ordinary kind ; they are compensa- 
tions for extraordinary devotion to its high be- 
hests, and are the evidence of a divine calling 
and pursuit ; a qualification for future usefulness, 
and the promise of perpetual honour. When the 
great Architect of the Universe shall be regarded 
as the great Fountain of Art, and a perpetual 
Creator of beauty in all its forms, as well as the 
Judge of all the earth, all men will learn how 
short of the requisite moral and intellectual 
standard they will fall, if they fail to cultivate a 
knowledge and an admiration for Art, which is 
an indispensable basis of virtue, progress, and 
matured civilization. Anterior to the era of the 
Revolution, which secured the independence of 
the colonies of Great Britain, and gave to the 
world an empire aptly compared, by the graceful 
and poetical pen of Frances Anne Kemble, to “a 
young giant in his swaddling clothes,” the colonies 
had become already famous for their contributions 
to Art. West and Stewart had obtained a well- 
earned European renown; and Copley’s genius 
was heralded, in no measured tones, through the 
columns of English literature. Anterior to that 
period, Great Britain herself had made but little 
progress in the fine arts. Charles the First was 
a liberal patron, it is true: during his reign the 
illustrious Vandyke made his appearance in Eng- 
land, and lighted up a torch to be extinguished no 
more for ever. How great a sensation the works 
of this master produced in that cavalier and super- 
stitious age, may be inferred from the high esti- 
mate in which they are now held, to say nothing 
of the fine encomium paid the illustrious painter, 
by the fair and accomplished author of the 
“ Diary of Lady Willoughby.” But the fondness 
for Art declined at the fall of the ill-starred mo- 
narch. It was of a too imposing and impressive 
character, to find favour with the affected plain- 
ness of those who succeeded him, in directing 
the destinies of the new-born Commonwealth ; and 
doubtless but for the operation of some unseen 
agency, every vestige of Art which religion hac 
called into existence, would have fallen beneath 
the iconoclast zeal of the day, have been invol- 
ved in the ruin which providentially awaited the 
insolent pretensions of a church and state, which 
gave no other reason for their rapacity and 
tyranny, than that of the alleged divine right of 
kings. 

The foundation of the Royal Academy by 
George III. was the commencement of the second 
era in the cause of Art. At that period, “the 
thirteen colonies’ were mere striplings, compared 
with the great masters of Europe. Yet even 
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then the seeds of a rich harvest, to their honour 
and to the renown of their highly-gifted sons, 
were being sown. West was already exalted in 
the estimation of king and people; Stewart, 
Trumbull, and Allston, were poising themselves 
for their flight to the Old World, to draw instruc- 
tion and inspiration from the great fountains of 
Art. Of the very many great achievements of 
which we as a nation may be justly proud, there 
is scarcely one of more consequence than that of 
the genius of so young a country so profusely 
vigorous in her adolescent state. The reception 
which American artists met in the metropolis of 
the British empire was flattering to them and 
their countrymen. English literature and art 
had received valuable additions in the joint con- 
tributions of the gifted minds of its transatlantic 
descendants. West had nocompetitor ; Stewart’s 
portraits neither faded nor blushed in the pre- 
sence of those of the charming and courtly Rey- 
nolds; Trumbull’s “Sortie at Gibraltar” was 
both satisfactory as a work of Art and compli- 
mentary to the martial spirit of the nation; 
Morse soon after received the gold medal of the 
Institution from the hands of the Duke of Nor- 
folk, in the presence of the assembled Acade- 
micians; Allston was pondering over subjects the 
most sublime, with a view to his future immortal 
labours in the great cause of Art. Thus, to say 
nothing of the artists of the age of lesser note, 
America, at her natal hour,—in the very teething 
period of childhood,—became illustrious in the 
eyes of the mother country and the world. She 
demonstrated with the pen, the pencil, and the 
sword, her greatness, and the certainty of her 
future glory. And who shall say she has failed ? 
Prior to the period we have been noticing, Art 
had attained an exalted position, but in countries 
foreign to England and her eagle-eyed offspring. 
Its influence was purifying and uplifting; it im- 
pressed itself upon the minds of succeeding gene- 
rations of artists, and begat a spirit of imitation 
unavoidable from its intrinsic excellence, its sub- 
limity of subject, and from its great authority. 
The moral themes of a poetic and sanctital my- 
thology, the dreams of the heathen philosophers, 
as well as the still more sublime ones enveloped 
in the purer scheme of Christianity, left the 
artists without excuse who dared not essay to 
embody the great ideas in marble and on can- 
vass; and hence the Anglo-Saxon artists and 
their descendants, with an energy and devotion 
peculiar to their moral and physical organization, 
successfully endeavoured to emulate the works 
of the renowned masters in Art. 

The perturbations in the civil and ecclesiastical 
world at that period supplied subjects for the 
mind and the pencil. The great influx of know- 
ledge, through the medium of a free, a vigorous, 
and a varied literature, awakened the minds of 
thousands to the important mission intrusted to 
Art,—to the anticipations of its ultimate and civi- 
lizing results. Religious works of Art, at the 
period at which the “Great Rebellion,” as it is 
called, commenced, though highly regarded by 
the Church, were too often held by the unlettered 
people in detestation. But the enlightened minds 
of the age saw an intrinsic beauty in them inde- 
pendent of their uses in ecclesiastical and other 
institutions of piety and learning. At this period 








the Drama began to be clothed,in the vestiture of 
Art, in unwonted splendour; and the lofty con- 
ceptions of the great parts derived additional 
force, beauty, and effect, from the drapery in 
which Art had now for the first time presented 
them. Thus, at a period which augured cease- 
less perturbation, even to the overthrow of old 
thrones and dominions, Art, like all else of value, 
in the hour of danger and apparent approaching 
decline, arose to newness of life, of vigour, and 
of beauty. 

Having stated that to the instituting of the 
NATIONAL ACADEMY OF Design at New York, 
must be attributed mainly the great success which 
has marked the progress of Art in the United States, 
we must not overlook the auxiliary forces which 
have lent concurrent aid. Historical painting 
has ever been an unprofitable branch of Art 
among us, and not until very recently have pic- 
tures of any pretension in this department found 
favour enough with the wealthy that they be- 
came their purchasers. The lack arising from 
paucity of taste and numbers for the sustenance 
of this high department has been well supplied 
by able writers, by eloquent lecturers, indefatiga- 
ble laymen, and, to some extent, by municipal 
and government patronage. Now in this age, it 
is considered as disreputable for artists of acknow- 
ledged talent to be employed in mere portrait- 
painting, as it was formerly regarded as the un- 
erring road to riches and popularity. 

We have, perhaps, glanced in too cursorily a 
manner over the wide field on which we are 
writing; but we must remind the reader that 
abler pens than our own are almost daily em- 
ployed on this fruitful and delightful theme. And 
when we add to this consideration the fact that 
not less than half a dozen exhibitions are open to 
the public in this opulent city (New York), to say 
nothing of exhibitions established in all the lead- 
ing cities of the Union, the wonder will be that 
we have thought it necessary to write a single 
line on the subject. In Portraiture, in Landscape, 
in History, and in genre painting, we have artists 
of rare attainments and irrepressible ambition, 
and the last ten years have borne witness to an 
acceleration which has no parallel. 

It only now remains to insure the fruits of such 
ardent devotion, that a public and private munifi- 
cence should make ample provision for the em- 
ployment of Art, as one of the great means of 
public instruction; and this can be done in no 
way so well as by lectures and instruction at the 
public charge. 

It is conceded by the thinking minds of the 
age that our chief glory will depend on the 
number, magnificence, and utility of our public 
institutions. The morbid desire for wealth and 
individual importance can only be allayed by 
public institutions calculated to lessen the grow- 
ing inequality which ever attends excessive de- 
votion to the acquisition of wealth; and whilst 
we are happy to perceive that public spirit is 
developing itself in this direction, we cannot too 
earnestly urge upon the friends of progress, and 
the ardent supporters of our republican institu- 
tions, the necessity of contributing liberally to- 
wards the endowment of institutions of the kind 
we have thus essayed to commend to public 
favour. 


——— 
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THE BACHELOR AND MARRIED MAN. 


BY H. Cc. KNIGHT. 


To my uncle’s repeated remonstrances that it 
was high time for me to quit home and decide 
what I was going to do in the world, seconded 
by an offer to get me a situation in the neighbour- 
ing seaport, my mother at length yielded a meek 
acquiescence, and preparations were fairly mak- 
ing for my departure. I had begged off as long 
as possible ; for to one of my free, joyous nature, 
the idea of being cooped up in a store, was en- 
tirely distasteful ; nor was it till my mother, with 
a mother’s solicitude for my future, pleaded with 
me to heed the counsels of my guardian, that I 
could regard his proposals with any degree of 
favour. 

“Why not stay with you, mother? why not be 
a farmer? there is enough for boys to do in the 
country,” I urged again and again. 

“ Ah, my child, your uncle thinks otherwise. 
I dare not trust my judgment against his; he 
knows best;” and if it cost so much for me to 
yield, how much greater her sacrifice, to cast off 
her son and only child from the secure and 
peaceful haven of home, and launch his frail 
bark into the mighty currents of society ! 

My mother was the widow of a clergyman, 
who occupied the small half of a small house in 
the village of Maysville, a little patrimony left 
her by my grandfather. Besides my father’s 
death, two older sisters died in infancy, so that I 
was not only the “ dear delight” of her daily life, 
but a shoot of hope and promise for days that 
were to come. Although my mother’s income 
was limited, our wants being few and our habits 
frugal, we had enough, and to spare for those 
poorer than ourselves ; to many a sick and desti- 
tute one was I often made the almoner of her 
bounty. I am sure nothing ever tasted sweeter 
than a slice of our brown bread, and my mug of 
new milk, or shone brighter than Phebe’s nicely- 
scoured pewter, or looked so cheerfully as the 
dancing flames in the broad old chimney, 


“ While gay sparks went trooping up, 
A goodly company!’ 


And if there was an absence of many things 
within our small domain, now esteemed neces- 
sary to comfort, without and around us were the 
pure air, clear sunshine, blue sky, singing birds, 
and clover fields, luxuries which city rents can- 
not always purchase, and which if bought at all, 
are damaged to half their value. 

A small garden lay around the southern and 
western exposure of our house, which always 
gave me spring, autumn, and summer work, 
besides going to school, when open, and helping 
the neighbouring farmers, when they were short 
of hands. When my uncle, in one of his hurried 





visits, grumbled over the lazy habits of “the 
boy,” my mother, with something of a mother’s 
pride, pointed through the open window to the 
garden, luckily just weeded, as well asjust watered 
by the showers of the preceding night. 

“ There is Robert’s work,” she said. He gave 
a condescending turn of his head, and responded 
in a short, disbelieving guttural ; in fact, I believe 
it was a part of my uncle’s creed, if he had any, 
never to harbour any good opinion of a boy ; boys, 
according to his notions, had always gone or were 
fast going to destruction, and although it was 
occasionally his duty or interest to look out for 
one, he always appeared to owe him a grudge, 
until time cured him of his youth ; fortunately for 
any boy in my uncle’s hands, it was a fault or 
folly that time was sure to cure. Besides the 
labours of the spade and hoe, a rudely-constructed 
wood-horse was long the marvel of the neigh- 
bourhood; while a seat beneath the lilac tree, 
made of the interlacing of old boughs, was long 
pointed out by Pheebe, our old family servant, as 
the first-fruits of what I was yet to be. 

Then what fun have the country boys, damming 
up brooks, hunting up squirrels, going nutting, 
digging sassafras, coursing over the hills; nor do 
the long winter evenings open less varied sources 
of amusement; there sat Phoebe ever knitting, in 
the chimney-corner ; my mother at her sewing or 
reading alternately aloud with me, for with no 
great taste for study, I never knew the time when 
my father’s library was not a resource and a 
delight. Often little Hope Day, two or three 
years younger than myself, came in from the 
other part of the house and sat with us. Hope and 
I used to learn our lessons together, Hope’s clear 
and self-applying mind helping me greatly through 
the labyrinth of incident rays, transitive verbs, 
or vulgar fractions. Then we sed to read Pil- 
grim’s Progress together, “The Guardian” and 
“ Amelia:” then crack nuts, and perhaps end off 
with a game of “ Touch and Run,” to the great 
inconvenience and consternation of puss and 
Phebe. 

But, alas, those days could not always last. I 
could not always be a boy. My fifteenth spring 
came, and I was going to 

“ What books shall I take?” I ventured to ask, 
as my uncle was settling the “must haves” with 
my mother. 

“ Books!” he growled; “I should like to know 
what you want with books! business, not books, after 
this—work, not play.” 

A few favourites were nevertheless squeezed, 
with my Bible, into the little trunk containing my 
clothes; and these served not only to fortify my 
heart against homesickness, but fostered my better 
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tastes, and kept me from companions, who might 
otherwise have proved snarés to my feet during 
the first year from home. 

The time of departure was at hand. 

“ Oh, mother, who will weed the garden, when 
I am gone, fetch in the wood, and—” with head 
and shoulders out of the window, to hide a glisten- 
ing in the eye, that would come in spite of all I 
could do. 

“ Phebe and I can do wonders,” she answered 
in a cheerful tone. 

“ And no me,” I added, tender thoughts gush- 
ing up in my bosom. Finding the “little man” 
within fairly unmanning himself, I turned a somer- 
set, and hid myself and my tears on a bed of 
spearmint below the window. 

On the 30th of May my moorings were loosed. 

As the coach lumbered away, and we were 
about turning a corner which hid from view 
everything dearest to me, I thrust out my head 
to look back,—there stood Hope, leaning her head 
on the garden gate, following with straining and 
tearful eyes the fast receding vehicle. Phabe’s 
cap could still be descried topping the little blue 
window-curtain; and my mother—where was 
she? Curling myself up in the corner, wild, 
rebellious, suffocating sensations arose in my 
throat, while the scalding tears trickled through 
my fingers. Going from home! Who does not 
remember the bitterness of the first leave-taking ? 
Who can forecast the future ? 


“Tt is well we cannot see 
What the end shall be.” 


Behold me in a large wholesale and jobbing 
grocery store, surrounded by barrels of flour and 
bags of coffee, hogsheads of molasses and chests 
of tea; without, were bricks around and bricks 
below, drays and dray-horses, hard faces and 
hurried feet. Through the dingy counting-house 
window were seen only grim walls, while the 
fumes of tobacco and fish inspired me with a home- 
sick longing for the lilacs and honeysuckles, which 
I knew were blooming in social sweetness around 
my mother’s door. Though sometimes in the 
lull of business, I used to shut my eyes, and wish 
that I might open them again on new-mown 
grass and trouting-brooks, my employers left me 
little time to indulge in idle wishes. From early 
morning to the middle of summer’s evening, it 
was work—work, or if not at work, on hand to 
answer to the call: at night I went home too 
tired for anything but sleep, or perhaps to count 
the weeks gone and the weeks to come, before 
seeing home again. Thus six months passed ; 
bringing among not, the least of harvest bounties, 
“harvest home,” Thanksgiving day, when I 
had been promised a short release from the 
weary round of weight and measure. Never can 
I forget the impetuous and rampant delight with 
which, at an earlier hour than I was expected,— 
for I had come out in an extra,—did I dash through 
the little gate and bound into the sitting-room, my 
heart as full as full could be, hugging mother, 
Phebe, Hope,—for she was there to await my 
coming,—the cat, and everything which came in 
my way ; then, though the ground was sprinkled 
with the first snow, how I galloped into the 
garden, clambered up the old pear tree, sent 
the bucket down the well, tumbled over the 
cabbage-stalks, and cut up as many other antics 
equally grotesque aud unaccountable, upon any 








other known principles but the wild and delight- 
ful excitement which always accompanies the 
“ first visit home.” How glad was everybody to 
see me, and how glad was I to see everybody! 
Thanksgiving morning, I scoured the neighbour- 
hood, and had shaken hands with half the dis- 
trict before church-time. The hills, the trees, the 
fields looked beautiful to me, all bare and leaf- 
less as they were, and I ran and shouted for very 
joy. Leave of absence was granted until the fol- 
lowing Monday, when the sawing and splitting 
which I disposed of, the talking I got through 
with, the visits I made, going from Bear Hill to 
Crane’s Cove, besides sitting up one night with 
poor Tom Jones, a dear old playmate, whose 
life was fast ebbing, for heart service is self-for- 
getting and never weary,—I say, all that I 
crammed into that four days’ visit seemed almost 
incredible ; but what cannot be accomplished 
under the genial influences of a warm and 
unspent heart ? 


The years of my apprenticeship passed on, at 
first slowly, then fast and faster, as my hold on 
home-scenes gradually loosened; and I learned 
not indeed to love home less, but my business 
more. Under the severe discipline of Colesworth 
and Yates, that natural energy, which had given 
such zest to the labours and pastimes of boy- 
hood, became trained into different channels, and 
directed towards new objects. As the hopes and 
aims of manhood began to spring up within me, 
I no longer shrank from the great world, 


— “Driving slow, 
And thundering loud with its ten thousand wheels, 
Checked with all complexions of mankind.” 


New appetites as well as new tastes grew 
upon me. I longed to be a man, and play my 
part among men. I longed to share in their bold 
schemes and exciting struggles; torun the gaunt- 
let with day-book and ledger, profit and loss, 
stocks and bonds. I determined to rise in the 
world, to become a rich man, and to this end all 
my energies were directed towards gaining a 
thorough insight into present duties, and trying 
to profit by all I saw and heard from my em- 
ployers. No requirement was neglected, no ser- 
vice was too hard. As I outgrew the boy, my 
uncle became more gracious, condescending often 
to drop the results of his professional experience, 
not so much in any settled or well-defined rules, 
for he was frugal of words, as by hints, inferences, 
warnings, which it became my interest to digest 
as leisure and opportunity afforded. 

The half-yearly visits home kept my heart 
warm. My mother’s sympathy and love were 
the dew and sunshine of my path; her blessing 
and prayer, like the beckoning of heavenly mes- 
sengers to purer and loftier things. Many things 
I did and abstained from, for her sake. Ten- 
der thoughts of what she had done for me, stole 
upon my memory when I lay down and when I 
rose up, and all along by the way, breeding 
grateful purposes of all I one day meant to do for 
her. 

The years of my apprenticeship were at last 
over. My twenty-first birthday arrived, and with 
it, an offer from my uncle to place me as partner 
in a large city firm, with which he was con- 
nected. What an exulting gladness filled my 
bosom! I was no longer the almost penniless 
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boy. Position, wealth, and the regards of men 
were within my grasp. I could put out my own 
strong arm, and they were mine; mine, too, by 
right, for I knew well that I had worked for, earned 
the present offer. It was not the gift of friend- 
ship or kindred; for my uncle and his partners 
would have cast me off as the autumn leaf, had 
I not made it their interest to keep me. I had a 
marketable value, earned by industry, faithful- 
ness, and skill. Great as was the gratification, 
half of it or more, arose from the pleasure I ex- 
pected in telling the good news to my mother, 
and feeling that she shared it with me. I did 
not write to her. I wanted to tell it myself, to 
behold the colour mount into her cheek, and the 
tear moisten the mild radiance of her eye. As 
my leave of was final, it was some time 
before I got away, and the next four or five weeks 
I meant to have for leisure; upon the credit of 
our bettered prospects, I meditated our taking a 
little journey together, my mother and I, for 
hitherto we had been frugal of expensive plea- 
sures. The ride home seemed tedious. I longed 
to unbosom myself; and when we at last reached 
Maysville, at the close of a beautiful June day, 
Pheebe, hearing the old stage-coach, came forward, 
grasping me with one hand, while the upraised 
finger of the other, rebuked the clamour of my 
welcome. 


“ What is the matter ?” I cried, in a voice which 
meant to be low, although, I dare say, it was the 
voice of three. 

“She is weak, Robert—your mother is weak— 


the warm weather does not agree with her as it 
used to; then her cough—” 


“Cough! is mother sick?” I exclaimed, brush- 
ing by poor Phasbe, making my way through the 
little sitting-room, and pushing open the door of 
my mother’s bed-room. There she sat in the 
great easy-chair, but her cheek was so bright and 
her eye so sparkling, as she put out her hand of 
welcome, that I exclaimed: “Sick! dear mother, 
you are not sick, are you! only you look as if you 
had heard the good news.” 

“Good news to have you come—we did not 
write—but it is not too late!” Her voice was low 
and hurried. What did it mean? I sank down 
on the bed near her, chilly and bewildered. 
Then Phebe came back—Hope appeared with a 
bowl of strawberries—my mother spoke cheerily 
—the cloud passed off—then came the good news, 
I could hold it in no longer. 

“It is just as I expected !” exclaimed Phebe. 

The tear and the colour on my dear mother’s 
face ! 

“ And you will not forget us then?” said Hope, 
looking timidly in at the door. 

“ Forget you!” I cried; “forget you! I do not 
know what you mean, Hope.” 

Hope already had the quick insight of her sex. 
“T did not mean any harm, Robert,” she an- 
swered, quickly and deprecatingly; “I only 
meant”—She stopped, stepped back, and was 
no longer with us. 


My projected journey was speedily given up, 
or deferred until my mother was better able to 
bear it; and I concluded to spend all the time at 
Maysville. My mother was sick. At times she 
looked very sick, thin, and wan; again, she was 
so like herself, her tones so cheerful, her eye so 
clear, and her cheek so blooming, that I was sure 








she could not be very sick,—only more beautiful 
than ever. She talked to me more than usual 
about heavenly things, of my own inward life, 
of God and his holy law. “ All this is because I 
am going to the city—it is so absorbing and 
tempting there,’ I said inly, drinking in her 
words. Phebe said, once or twice, “Jf she 
should get well.” “If! I shook it from me. 
“If” my mother would get well! She had been 
sick many times before, and got well; why not 
again? My mother die! there was something 
awful and unnatural in the thought. When the 
warm life ran so joyously through my own veins, 
how could I think of death,—and her death, who 
was the dearest part of me? I drew her chair 
to the garden-window, and worked among the 
beds as I used to, with her eye upon me. Hope 
and I read to her, and gathered things that she 
loved ; and we both saw, or thought we saw, as 
midsummer came, a change for the better. 

“She is gaining,” said we; “ September is her 
month, but she mends before it comes.” Five 
dear, happy weeks went by full soon, and again 
I was to leave Maysville, no longer the boy, but 
the man, not now, as once, sorrowing. I was to 
take my part among men; there was a spirit 
within, crying, “ Act! act!” and my whole being 
responded to the call. The parting was more 
tender and solemn; but “my mother thinks I 
shall be more exposed,” I said to myself. In 
September, it may be, 1 would come back, and 
September was coming apace. Thus I left, hope- 
fully, cheerily,—a bright future looming before me. 

New scenes, new companions, new and more 
responsible duties,—life, conflicting and crowding, 
—burst upon me, absorbing me in the present, 
shutting out both the future and past. I had now 
fairly launched into the great world, with its 
whirls, and eddies, and counter-currents. 

Every week I heard from Maysville, often a 
few lines from my mother, Hope closing the 
letter, lest she be weary. Sometimes she felt 
better, then a little feebler. “She only needs 
bracing,” writes Hope, “and we long for Sep- 
tember; then she will revive.” I was so glad 
Hope was there; she loved Hope, and Hope was 
so true-hearted. Then, after a while, in dating 
a letter, I found September had come with its 
golden days. My mother seemed to be restored ; 
there was a sudden lighting up of my heart, and 
a voice whispered, “It is well.” All the day I 
blessed God for September. Two days after, a 
letter in Hope’s handwriting lay upon my table. 
“This is to assure me,” I said. “Dear Hope! 
glorious September!” and for a moment I bowed 
my head at the open window, through which a 
soft southwest came sporting in. “ Our journey 
—mother’s and mine,’ I said. But the letter :— 
I broke the seal, and began to read. 

“ My mother! oh, my mother!” burst from me 
in tearless agony. She had journeyed, but left me 
behind ; she had journeyed, but gone alone—oh, no, 
not alone ;—she leaned upon the arm of the Be- 
loved. It was well. J was left alone. On the 
morning of the burial-day I reached Maysville. 
We laid the dear remains in the village church- 
yard. It wasa beautiful September day: the full 
ripeness of life was everywhere,—in the fruit, on 
the trees, the grain in the field, and the rich blos- 
soming of autumn flowers. It was life all around, 
rich, glowing. There was death also; and Whiter 
chills were in my heart. 
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We sat together in the dear little sitting-room, 
—alas! it could never be to me again what it 
had been!—we,—Phabe, Hope, and myself, as 
they told me all that had happened since I left. 
I was to leave in the mail-coach at midnight, the 
illness of one of the partners making my imme- 
diate return to the city indispensable; but it was 
a return I shrank from. I wanted quiet. I 
longed for a Sabbath in the country, where every- 
thing was so tranquil and peace-speaking—then 
to be near her, to be where she had so lately 
been. Death seemed not to have borne her so 
far away. I could almost hear the rustling of 
her garments, and feel the soft pressure of her 
hand. 

I did not retire. I could notsleep. Hope and 
I sat together, sometimes in unspoken sympathy, 
then dropping a few words as we thought and 
were sorrowful. Old Phebe slept in her chair, 
since I had assured her that the old home should 
still be her home and my home to the last. She 
should “take care,’ as always, of all that re- 
mained, living by herself in our part, or taking 
more social meals in the family of Hope’s uncle, 
who occupied the other part. “This will be 
such a cordial to poor Phebe,” said Hope, in an 
undertone ; “she has been sorely tried at the 
thought of breaking up.” 

Again I left. How unlike was this leave- 
taking to all former times! There was now no 
longer any one to come home to. For a long time, 
darkness sat on all things, and for me there was 
no little nook where light and love dwelt. 
For a while, I could not recover my former inte- 
rest in business, struck down as it had been by 
my mother’s death. To be alone, with none to 
share our hopes or our success, seemed like a 
stranded mariner. Though miles and months 
divided us, yet I knew, while my mother lived, 
that her heart beat responsively to mine. 

Time went on its ceaseless round, It was all 
business, business, business ;—sales and receipts, 
—discount and interest,—bills of exchange and 
notes of hand. It was a period of unusual ex- 
pansion and activity in all branches of trade, and 
the whole energies of men were thrown into the 
exciting and absorbing struggles of that day. I, 
too, plunged into their stirring scenes, until all 
my time, study, waking and sleeping thoughts, 
were given to the one great, all-absorbing aim,— 
making money. Success stimulated desire, desire 
tasked the energies, and success again crowned 
our efforts. The appetite grew with what it fed 
upon. My associates were almost all business 
men, and we never met but in the busy haunts 
where men most do congregate; and there our 
* judgments were 


“A parcel of our fortunes; and things outward 
Did draw the inward quality after them.” 


Three years slipped away :—three years, and 
never a visit to Maysville. Did I not need its 
hallowed associations to tranquillize my spirit, 
and lead my mind to higher and better things ? 
Alas! the tie of home affections was broken; and 
there was no longer any counter-current to that 
which set my whole energies into the mighty 
channels of active life. Misfortune, disappoint- 
ment, ill-luck, might have disgusted me, and 
sometimes cast me back to the thoughtful retire- 
ment 4 any old home ; but success,—it sharpened 
and whetted my appetite for greater and wider 





schemes. I now seldom heard from Maysville. 
Phabe was no pen-woman, and Hope—her deli- 
cacy forbade a correspondence so feebly support- 
ed on my side. 

Five years went by, when Hope’s uncle made 
me an offer for my Maysville patrimony. It 
was a business letter, and I paused to consider. 
I was alone in the counting-room when it came. 
Maysville! I leaned my head on my hand, and 
Maysville memories came flooding over me. I 
was again in the old haunts of early days, coursing 
over Bear Hill, paddling in the trouting brooks, 
or basking on the hay-cocks. And Hope! where 
was she? How my mother loved Hope! how 
much we “used to” do together! Linked with 
a happy past, Hope flitted pleasingly before me. 
I began to calculate how many months since I 
had been there, when months swelled to years, 
until my heart reproached me for her ill-requited 
love, not to me, but to my mother. After reply- 
ing that I would soon be at Maysville, I felt a 
hungering to depart. Maysville, the old place, 
and Hope; nor was it many weeks before the 
stage-coach dropped me at the tavern, and I 
walked one morning into the old man’s yard. 

“Robert, my boy!” he cried, throwing down 
an old harness he was trying to mend, after 
becoming unmistakably convinced it was Robert, 
besides convincing me by a hearty grip that I 
was myself; “Robert! but, bless me! you are 
Mister Robert now! odds bobs! you are Mr. : 
Well, Mr. ,1 am glad to see you, though I’m 
nothing but an old farmer, as ye see.” 

I was too glad to hear my boy-name to allow 
him to change it, and so cordially spoken. I 
wanted to throw off the load of care, and feel 
like a boy again. Among the “how do’s,” I 
asked for Hope. 

“Why, you are a large fellow!’ exc!simed the 
old man, taking my bearings; “ larger than your 
father, and handsomer-favoured. But, bless me! 
walk in, and let everybody answer for them- 
selves. Have you thought how much you'll 
take ?” 

“ Not yet; not now, sir,” I said, eagerly, once 
out of the city, glad of a respite from business. 
I ran up the steps. What a cordial greeting !— 
It was “ Robert!” “ Robert!’ Hope said nothing, 
but I felt the trembling of her small hand in mine. 
Old Phebe cried for joy. I felt it was good to 
be there. How naturally looked the old wall on 
the opposite side of the way! then, to hear the 
birds sing, the cows low, the cocks crow! And 
it was all so quiet; the wagon-wheels going so 
noiselessly by. They all cared for me, also,—not 
for my marketable value. And Hope—there 
was something in her modest gentleness which 
pleased me more than ever. She was less 
plump and rosy than formerly; but as we talked 
of old times, her face lighted up, and I thought 
her beautiful. We visited together the old haunts, 
and sat under the lilac-tree ;—the same truthful- 
ness, sincerity, and sweetness; and the tones of 
her voice fell upon my ear like 








“A little song, 
Neither sad nor very long.” 


In fancy, I began to transfer Hope to the city. 
The longer 1 was with her, the more I felt the 
sweet and sober influences of her purity and 
worth. But Hope in the city, in the drawing-room, 
without accomplishments and finish! Hope in 
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feathers and fashion! Of course there was an 
absence of that style and bearing to which I of 
late had become accustomed, and which had in- 
sensibly begun to direct my taste and bias my 
judgment; and yet she had traits of character 
which, I was sure, could make me happy. We 
had the same treasured memories of the past; 
we knew and could trust each other. But Hope 
in the city without accomplishments and finish ! 
Alas! the worldliness of the world had robbed 
me of my independence; the genuine and spon- 
taneous within me was fast receding before the 
artificial and extrinsic. The spiritual meaning 
of Christianity might have helped to clear my 
vision, and set things in their true value; but 
this I had not then attained, while worldly views, 
maxims, and principles, were making a clean 
sweep over my affections, rolling their sediment 
into every inlet of my soul. 


I stayed at Maysville three days ;—three happy, 
tranquil days. On the third day I could not sell 
the homestead ; oh, no! I could not for ever part 
with the only spot where the ark of my affections 
ever rested. I only gave Hope’s uncle a lease 
of it for a term of years. Besides, 1 meant to 
come every year after this. 


“Do!” “do!” they all urged heartily. “Do!” 
said Hope’s eyes. As we all stood in the little 
front yard, she gathered a bunch of violets, and, 
tying them with a blade of grass, placed them 
in my hand. It was a great thing for Hope to 
do, she was so modest. “Dear Hope!” I said, 
inly; and then, aloud, “ Next summer I shall be 
back.” 


“ Next summer!” they all repeated ; “ remem- 
ber, next summer!” 


Next summer! how many hopes are garnered 
up for “next summer!” What of my next sum- 
mer? It found me in foreign lands;—and the 
next summer,—and the next. Where then? 
Time went on, fast and still faster. Years rolled 
away, and it wasall business, business, business,— 
stocks, bonds, and notes,—notes, stocks, and bonds. 
In spite of depressions, panics, and crises, our 
firm went on, prospering and to prosper. Every- 
thing turned to our advantage. True, it was a 
life-work with us. For months and years I stood 
within the stern, hard, cold walls of commerce, 
threading its slippery paths, and diving into its 
sunless hollows. I walked in the crowded 
streets, with the jostling, elbowing, anxious, rest- 
less multitude, and went to my lonely room to 
sleep under the risks of to-day, to wake upon 
the successes of to-morrow. We beheld the re- 
turning values of every fresh investment; and 
when my uncle died I was his heir. The “money 
power” was now in my hands, and I was ac- 
counted a rich man, even among merchant 
princes. Now I was flattered and fawned upon; 
my society was sought and courted; many an 
elegant drawing-room was thrown open to me. 
“ Me or my money?” I sometimes asked myself; 
for I had not now the frank and unsuspicious 
spirit of earlier time. 

I could number but one intimate female friend, 
— Mrs. Sands, the wife of one of the firm,—into 
whose house I occasionally dropped for an even- 
ing chat. I liked her; not that she was one of 
my model women ;—her notions were too worldly 
for that;—but she was an agreeable talker, and 
especially did she keep alive in my mind a sub- 
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ject which I never indeed wholly overlooked or 
forgot, but which, the older I grew, looked more 
formidable and far off. 

“Marry! Indeed you must, and, believe me, 
soon or never,” she said, one night. “ You are 
not yet quite confirmed,—not a sworn Benedict ; 
—soon or never !” 

A pleased yet disbelieving “ Ay! ay!” was 
my reply, and she took it affirmatively or nega- 
tively, as the mood was. 

“Sick at a boarding-house !—dying at a hotel! 
—-solitary, unloved, uncared for, forgotten, unla- 
mented !—think of it!” she urged, in graver tone. 
It was certainly horrible to think of. 

“ But where shall I get a wife?” The A—’s, 
B—’s, C—’s, passed muster before me. I had 
no heart for them, and, I dare say, they had none 
for me; for, with some lingerings of the old 
romance, I fancied there must be some heart- 
work to oil and sweeten the matrimonial tie. 

“Suppose I go into the country and make a 
search,” I once said, with a secret leaning towards 
other days. 

“Oh, you must marry according to your stand- 
ing—your wife must be accomplished, equal to 
the sphere in which you can place her.” Mrs. 
Sands, I suspected, was fishing for a cousin, as 
she went on expatiating upon the “ must haves” 
of my future establishment; in which, of course, 
my wife was the most elegant article of furniture, 
and only an article of furniture. 

“Sarah Sands does not care a fig for me,” I 
said. 

“ For you?” 

“ For my money.” 

“You are getting romantic,” cried my compa- 
nion; “of course no wise woman would be so 
imprudent as to marry without a maintenance.” 

*But would she help me to get one?” 


“ How absyrd! such tests are gone by with a 
past seiieuiiin: no sensible man would now 
think of applying them. Even were the thing 
possible, a person should run no risks, when 
great issues are at stake.” 

Talk as she might, and her sprightly tones 
amused me, her notions never met my case. I 
certainly did not mean to live and die a bachelor. 
I did not mean to end my days an unloved, 
uncared for, solitary old man. But I had never 
yet found the time to stop and consider, and 
make up my mind, who and when to marry. 
Agreeable and lovely women I had often met, 
but the impression they made was the next day 
effaced by some new scheme of the head. What 
time had I to think about the heart? Thus it 
went on. 

One day, it was December, I sat gloomily at 
my desk. The book-keeper came in and handed 
me a paper: “ For your subscription, sir—Howard 
Society—your name.” 

“ Subscription! subscription ! and nothing else ! 
Howard! better Humbug—take it! Ive nothing 
to give!” I cried savagely. “Take it, and say 
‘no /’—one must learn to say no in these days.” 

Mr. Swaim took it hesitatingly from my hand. 

“Take it, and say ‘no/’” I reiterated sternly. 
He hastily disappeared. 

I felt cross; my head ached. AlLthe societies 
in Christendom seemed preying on my vitals. 
“ Don’t let me see a subscription list for the next 
six months,” I said aloud, “I won’t have one here ;” 
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and societies, for that day, were the scape-goat of 
my spleen. Between three and four, I left the 
office ; the early darkness of a December day had 
already crept over the city; a cold sleet was 
driving from the northeast; buttoning up my 
warm overcoat, and drawing on my fur gloves, I 
issued into the street. Something left undone by 
Mr. Swaim, led me out of the principal thorough- 
fares, through some narrow lanes, where I had 
seldom been. Turning a corner, a wai! met my 
ear, and a sight of woe burst upon my eye—such 
sights and sounds as I never met before ;—a 
stricken mother and her little ones, cast by a 
remorseless landlord into the street, and on such 
a night as that! “ Where are the city authorities? 
the poor laws? the police!” I cried ; “ where are 
the proper officers to look into a case like this ?” 
as the eldest girl cast an imploring look into my 
face. 

“Enough of just such sort of work,” said a 
bystander. I flung a pocket full of change at the 
group, and passed by on the other side. My head 
aching and my teeth chattering, I reached the 
hotel. <A fire had just been made in my room; 
ordering a cup of strong tea, I was glad to escape 
dinner, human voices, and subscription lists. 
Hauling off my boots, I threw myself into a rock- 
ing chair, the only luxury which I allowed my- 
self; I was alone with my ill-humour, my head- 
ache, and my conscience, for my heart, to all 
intents and purposes, had long been a nullity. 
The mood now upon me, had lately grown fre- 
quent; life, at times, wore a vinegar aspect; I 
hated nearly all the world, especially its want 
and beggary, as it well might have hated me for 
all the good I had ever done it; yet the world 
had used me well; it had given me all I asked. 
How was it? 

With my feet on the fender, and my head 
thrown back, I closed my eyes and thought. The 
world was shut out, and I had time to think. Ah, 
how many, who elsewhere had envied me, had 
they now seen me, would have exchanged places? 
I was sick. I did not go out for ten days or so. 
With the exception of a few business calls, 1 was 
alone. The gong regularly sounded, steps passed 
to and fro my door, waiters obeyed my call, the 
distant hum of the busy streets came upon my 
ear; while I—TI sat alone, dreary, none caring for 
me, I caring for nobody. For what purpose was 
I living? For whose sake was I[ toiling? What 
good had I ever done? Who had been made 
better or happier because of me? What account 
could I render of my stewardship? Then the 
stricken mother and the subscription list, which 
I well knew were for such as her, began to 
upbraid me. I thought of my mother, and with 
what delight I used to be the almoner of her 
widow’s mite. With thousands at my disposal, 
had I now no heart for the wants and woes of my 
fellows? I was startled, nay, I was frightened 
at my own hardness? Had selfishness quite 
eaten me up? Had I sold my Christian manhood 
to the god of this world? I could neither sleep 
nor rest until Swaim came in, and a check of 
fifty dollars was sent to the Howard Society ; it 
was small relief, for it was wrung from me by the 
lashings of an accusing conscience; it was not the 
heart service which fertilizes and enriches the soul. 
Then I began to yearn for the days of my child- 
hood. “Oh, give me back my early days!” I 
cried aloud ; “ give back the time when there was 
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something to live for—when I was good and 
glad, and happy and loved.” Alas, that could 
never be, and I almost wished I had been early 
laid by my mother’s side. Among my fellows, I 
was accounted rich and strong, and proud and 
wise ; I could do as I pleased, go where I pleased, 
with no encumbrances to saddle my wishes or 
burden my thoughts. In my room, I was a fitful, 
impatient, desolate old bachelor; large as was 
my capital in stocks and notes, I had not even a 
single share in home affections, the only earthly 
capital which will yield sufficient income to make 
the heart happy, and support it through the waste 
and worldliness of a business life. Here I was 
a bankrupt. 


I thought of Hope. I hunted up a little desk, 
which had long been set aside, and began to 
rummage over old papers. Something dropped 
from a torn bill. I looked down at my feet, and 
beheld a bunch of withered violets. Were my 
affections, like these, quite dried up? I unfolded 
the paper, and read a date in pencilled charac- 
ters. “Twelve years!’ I ejaculated. “Twelve 
years! I am growing old—I am old—youth gone 
—life wasting.” Death and the scythe seemed 
already knocking at the door. I took up the 
withered violets and replaced them on the paper ; 


“ Hope! dear Hope—” 





“ Now or never!” I cried, rising up and pacing 
to and fro my narrow precincts; “ yes, now or 
never; now, while the warm tides of memory are 
flowing in upon the soul—now—next week, and 
I shall fall back on old habits—now! once in 
Wall Street, and I am doomed for life ;’ and with 
desperate haste, I determined to take the flood 
tide of my reawakened sensibilities, and start for 
Maysville. The next morning, and I was gone! 


To all persons similarly situated, I would say, 
“Act!” You know there is a tide in the affections, 
as well as inthe affairs of men, which, if taken at 
the flood, leads on,—if not to fame and fortune, to 
what is far better,—to domestic happiness and 
human sympathies. Do not allow old habits, 
selfish and worldly influences, to regain their 
power, until the favourable hour is lost, perhaps 
irrevocably, but aet before the social and moral 
necessities of your nature are quite crushed, while 
their pleading is yet heard above the din and 
selfishness of life. 

Maysville, like myself, was changed: on me, 
the gray hairs were beginning to come; there 
many a gray head had gone. I was not re- 
cognised at the village tavern. New faces were 
at the door. On my way to the old spot, 
I stopped many times to look around; things 
looked familiar and yet strange. I wanted to go 
forward, and yet dreaded to find still greater 
changes. Hope—where was she? How would 
she look? I, at last, stepped aside from the main 
road, and went towards the churchyard. It was 
good to stand again by my mother’s grave; dead 
grass was all around, except where patches of 
snow hid in the hollows, and a chilly wind swept 
through the neighbouring pines, making a mourn- 
ful music, which was in harmony with my mood. 
Passers-by on the high-road stared at me. I felt 
formal and strange. I tried to realize the joyful 
bounding of the boy, when I used to visit Mays- 
ville, but without success. I wished I could 
see Hope unobserved. I wished I could meet 
her here in the churchyard—or alone—by our 
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selves. Such things happen in romance, but I 
had to take life as it was,—go out and meet events ; 
events would not come to me. At last I set 
my face in the direction of the dear old place. 
No one was in sight. The dogs did not know 
me. I opened the gate, went up the little walk, 
and knocked at the door. Who would answer 
to the call? Old Phebe had long since gone, and 
Hope—she might be far hence. The heart of a 
stranger was within me. I drew the fur collar 
around my face, as steps bounded into the entry. 
A little child peeped forth: with a blushing and 
frightened face, she shrunk back and ran away. 
The door again opened, and—it was Hope who 
stood before me. The same sweet and retiring 
expression, as she bade me enter,—* it is so very 
bleak,” she said. 


“Hope!” I exclaimed, casting back my fur, 
“ Hope, you do not know me.” 

“ Robert!” and the warm glow spake eloquently 
in every feature. 

A few evenings after, as we sat together by 
ourselves, I drew forth the bunch of withered 
violets. “Then you promised to come back next 
summer,” she said. 

“Shall it be next summer now, Hope—our sum- 
mer-time?’”’ Spring voices were already murmur- 
ing in my heart—icy fetters were breaking—there 
was a bright light shining on the frost-work of 
years. 


Behold me yet once more. I have a wife, 
children, and home! It is still summer-time, yet 
not all sunshine: heavy clouds have hung over 
our sky: our two eldest are not, for God took 
them; but the clouds had a silver lining, and 
everything became more green and beautiful 
than before. 

The United States Bank sunk thousands for 
me, so that my property is much less than for- 
merly. I am not now regarded a rich man by 
the world. Ah, it does not know all my income. 
I have other and better investments than bank- 
stocks and state-securities; moreover, I have 
enough and to spare, and once it was not so. 

The two boys have gone with their mother, 
while our latest-born, our youngest, Hope, is play- 
ing beside me as I write. 
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“Her presence is like sunshine, sent down to gladden 
earth, 


To coimfort us in all our griefs, and sweeten all our 
mirth.” 

But Hope, my eldest Hope, has come back ; she 
sits beside me, and repeats a tale of woe; the 
boys listen and are sad. A poor mother is dying 
in our neighbourhood, and two hungry little ones 
are homeless and in want of all things. I donot 
now ask as once, “ Where are the city authorities, 
the poor laws, the police ?” then turn away on the 
other side. We all say, here is something for us 
todo. Efficient as the “proper officers” may be, 
there is still much, oh, how much of want and 
wretchedness! to be relieved by the kind charities 
of private individuals, I look at mine, and think 
of them destitute, friendless, homeless; and shall I 
not do unto others as I would that others should 
do unto me and mine? The law of human bro- 
therhood has a new and deeper significance. 
Let me share my comforts with the comforters, 
and sympathize with the bruised and sorrowing. 

The boys ask: “How shall J help, father?” 
Robert empties his pockets ;—only two filberts : 
they will do little. Their dear mother is hastening 
to prepare something for the sick one; mean- 
while we, the boys and I, will devise plans for 
more permanent relief. I am so happy to do this, 
so grateful in doing it! There was nothing like 
it in all the success, flattery, fashion, or travelling 
before I was married. And now I will close 
this brief reminiscence by a remark of Dr. Arnold, 
which sums up the whole matter a great deal 
better than I can. “A man’s life in London (or 
New York) while he is single, may be very stir- 
ring, and very intellectual, but I imagine it must 
have a hardening effect, and that this effect will 
be more felt every year, as the counter tendencies 
of youth become less powerful. The most cer- 
tain softeners of a man’s moral skin, and sweet- 
eners of his blood, are, | am sure, domestic inter- 
course in a happy marriage, and intercourse with 
the poor. It is very hard, I imagine, in our pre- 
sent state of society, to keep up intercourse with 
God, without both or one of these aids to foster 
it.” 

To my bachelor friends, then, I would say, 
marry; you need home affections to make you 
truer patriots, more useful citizens, and better, as 
well as happier men. 


SONNETS. 


BY PARK BENJAMIN. 


TWILIGHT. 


Now, like a pensive Nun, with hood o’erdrawn 
Around her face, the slow, sad Twilight comes ; 
Hushed the birds’ notes, the insects’ happy 

hums, 

As solemn shadows lengthen o’er the lawn, 

Yet is she lovely; for, beneath that screen 
There lie strange beauties, eyes of starry light, 
Which, though thus hidden deep, are not less 

bright. , 

Soon will the radiance of their orbs be seen ; 

Soon from that form, that face divinely fair, 

Will the dark cow! be cast, and, like a queen, 
Covered with jewels, rich beyond compare, 

She'll walk superbly on the heavenly scene. 

But then no longer Twilight, she must claim, 

Like a sweet bride, the Night's sublimer name. 


| 





NIGHT. 


| How like a Sultan of the gorgeous Fast, 


Comes in the Night, with perfect splendour 
clad ; 

Full dark and swarthy is his brow, but glad 
As a young bridegroom’s at his marriage feast. 
High shines his crescent, shedding silver rays, 

Golden and beautiful the countless gems 

That glitter purely in his diadems, 

Which rise successive, blaze surmounting blaze 
Till the vast canopy above his throne, 

Reaching to Heaven, is all one flood of light! 
Mute, with hushed awe, I stand and look aloue 

On the excessive glory of the Night, 

Which more majestic to my vision seems 
Than thou, fair Day, with all thy wealth of 
beams. 


’ 























HYPOCHONDRIA. 


BY CHAMPION BISSFLL. 


Or all unfortunate beings, no one appears to 
me so truly pitiable as an imagined dyspeptic. 
Most forms of hypochondria, originating from 
untamed fancies or violent inclinations, if not 
easily cured are at least open to attack, and often 
predisposed to reformation ; but it is vain to reason 
with the man who is an hypochondriac, on the 
subject of his stomach, or to endeavour to per- 
suade him contrary to his imaginary and self-im- 
posed sufferings, that he is really well. His faith 
in his disease, and his inability to recover, is of 
that kind which we are told can remove moun- 
tains. His arguments, if not convincing to others, 
have at all times the merit of being satisfying to 
himself. And the pleasure he feels in securing 
himself behind his morbid fancies, is as complete 
as any enjoyment can be, which springs from a 
conviction of exclusive misery, and looks forward 
only to a condition of egotistical despair. 

When by some strange freak of the divinity 
who presides over our actions, one man imagines 
himself a tea-kettle or a pump, and in either case 
complains of the shortness of the spout, the dis- 
located state of the handle, and the scarcity of 
water within ; or another takes upon himself to 
personate a rabid dog or infuriated bull, and snaps 
or butts at those who may happen to be near 
him; or a third conceives himself dead, and 
while gravely pretending to realize the enjoy- 
ments of spirits, complains bitterly of hunger and 
thirst, although inflexibly refusing to touch food 
or drink ;—in the case of each of these we are 
sure that common sense will soon return, even if 
it is to be again beclouded by more murky absur- 
dities. The animated pump soon wearies of 
standing upright and swinging his arm; the rabid 
dog grows tired of snapping, and finds it difficult 
to keep up a supply of foam at the mouth; and 
the disembodied spirit ere long returns to beef- 
steak and bread-and-butter. But the dyspeptic 
hypochondriac, as he never wanders so directly 
or so far from the portals of reason as the 
perpetrators of these follies, so he neither re- 
turns so easily nor so quickly. .He lives, sleeps, 
eats, walks, very much like ordinary men, 
and hugs the gloom which his diseased fan- 
cies have hung over him. His belief in the 
reality and incurableness of his own wretched- 
ness, seems to grow stronger and stronger by 
daily exercise, and to be more and more over- 


grown by unanswerable arguments. And unless | 


a lucky turn be given to his distemper, unless 
some unexpected and unguarded-against ray of 
light break in upon him, the chances are ten to 
one that he will continue to cherish his supposed 
misfortune, and enjoy the doubtful luxury of his 
woe, till death releases him from his own morbid 
fancies and the importunity of his friends, or 
some real affliction set in, and by its unmistak- 
able visitation, drive out the offspring of his evil 
genius. 

The hypochondria of the stomach is without 
doubt of very recent origin. When there were 
no books about dyspepsia, there were no dys- 
peptics; and whether books produced dyspepsia, 














or dyspepsia books, is of no consequence just 
now, since the dyspeptic hypochondriac is a 
direct result of both. For now that the stomach 
has its own share of literature,and there are few 
of us that are not wise touching the gastric juice, 
and the comparative solvency of table edibles, it 
is not unfair to argue that, as readers of medical 
books are apt to imagine themselves dropsical or 
consumptive, according as they are pausing over 
the dropsy or pathology of the lungs, so the stu- 
dents of popular digestive classics are in danger 
of fancying themselves in a greater or less degree 
victims of the most talked-about complaint of the 
day. The most healthy of men are said to be 
those who know nothing about their own internal 
economy; and although it would hardly be good 
logic to assert the vice vers@ of this proposition, 
since physicians are not distinguished for liability 
to disease, it is yet evidently true, that people 
who watch, and read about their stomachs, are 
apt to have hard work with their dinners. 

Probably there are few readers who do not 
know among their acquaintance examples of 
dyspeptic hypochondria, and who are not able to 
recall to themselves, as they glance at this article, 
the many instances of distempered fancy over 
which they have alternately laughed and grieved. 
And I do not doubt that many cases which the 
reader can instance, are as aggravated as that of 
one of my friends, whom for the present I shall 
call Rogers. 

Rogers graduated from College nearly at 
the same time with myself, and was known as 
a most excellent scholar. Indeed, his close at- 
tention to his studies was one of the leading 
causes of his hypochondriacism. His health had 
really begun to feel the efiects of confinement ; 
but a six weeks’ vacation would have entirely 
recruited it. But, casting about him for medical 
advice in the shape of books, as is usual with 
those who have, or fancy they have, anything 
the matter with them, he lit upon some half a 
dozen treatises upon the stomach, whose contents, 
to use a phrase a little the worse for wear, he 
soon “thoroughly mastered.” The consequence 
was that he immediately set up for a confirmed 
and incurable dyspeptic. 

Thereafter, his conduct was infinitely amusing. 
Upon his diet, which he all at once resolved 
should be as rigid as an ascetic’s, he was in the 
habit of pondering with the most attentive care. 
Having found Dr. Beaumont’s table of experi- 
ments upon the comparative digestibility of com- 
mon articles of food, he made it his constant 
vade mecum. “See here,” he would exclaim, 
after dinner (and, by the way, no dinner of ours 
at would have distressed the most Socratic 
of eaters), “see here ;—I am afraid I have again 
transgressed the bounds of prudence. Beside a 
slice of roast beef, which requires three hours 
and thirty minutes for digestion, and of which 
six ounces is enough for the daily support of a 
sedentary man, I partook of two potatoes, a 
quantity of bread, and the additional enormity of 
a piece of pie. I feel that I shall suffer severely 
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for this indiscretion. Pie-crust, as stated by an 
eminent author, often remains in the stomach 
many hours without undergoing a change, and. in 
this state gives rise to many forms of disease. 
And of potatoes it is said, by another celebrated 
writer, that they are essentially indigestible, and 
unnatural as an article of food.” 

“It’s my opinion, Rogers,” said my chum,—a 
fellow of about twelve stone, and a good liver,— 
“ that your eminent authors are eminent humbugs, 
and the sooner you drop thinking about your in- 
sides, the better.” 

“Oh,” answered Rogers, with an air of melan- 
choly satisfaction most ludicrous to behold, “ you 
don’t know what it is to be a dyspeptic ;—to 
have one source of rational enjoyment completely 
and perhaps for ever closed ;—to feel your great- 
est blessings transformed to a curse, and to see 
nine-tenths of your fellow-men bringing the same 
misfortunes on themselves by their own impru- 
dence.” 

“Killing themselves with roast beef and pota- 
toes,” I interrupted. 

“Turning the blessings of good apple-pie into 
the curse of full cheeks and a healthy colour,” 
chimed in my chum. 
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So completely was my friend persuaded of the 
incompetency of his stomach, although, in reality, 
he was better off in the matter of good digestion 
than most men, that he gave up all ideas of pro- 
fessional life, and entered into mercantile pursuits, 
for which by nature and habit he was but indif- 
ferently fitted. But, as he has a handsome pro- 
perty, this makes but little difference. In fact, I 
believe he cares for scarcely anything else than 
to cultivate his darling dyspepsia. 

In the course of a hunting expedition which 
I made with Rogers and a few others of like age 
a summer ago, I had abundant opportunity to 
Witness the strong influence of his hypochon- 
driacism. All the attractions of forest and moun- 
tain scenery, field sport and hunter's fare, had 
not power to draw him away from his favourite 
subject of contemplation. Ifa day’s journey was 
severe, he trembled for the effect of fatigue upon 
his stomach. If a meal was delayed, or a fast 
unavoidably forced upon us, his agitation touch- 
ing his internal hygiene became ludicrously in- 
tense. Having no test of the digestibility of 
venison-steak or fried trout, his fear of them was 


| SO great as to cause him to practise the most un- 


“Well, you will find what I say true some | 


day,” answered Rogers, “and will lose all the 


comforts of existence as I have. And my dinner | 
will not be digested before half past five, if at | 


all,” he burst out, most lugubriously, hardly con- 


to task my already weakened organs! I wish it 
was not considered unsafe to fast, for in that 
case I might relieve my stomach of one-third of 
its troubles.” But Rogers really liked his suppers, 
and wouldn't have dispensed with them on any 
account. 


heard-of experiments on himself in connexion 
with these innocent luxuries. At one encamp- 
ment, where we remained nearly a week, he 
commenced putting up apparatus to distil his 
drinking-water, hawing used no other kind at 


_ home since his discovery of the manifold poisons 
scious of our presence ; “and then supper at six, | 


existing in the accustomed forms of our ordinary 
beverage. But this innovation upon the rights 
of Hamilton County water we did not allow him 
to carry out. And since then I have begun to 
despair of his recovery ; for if a hunting excursion 
cannot cure one of dyspepsia, real or fancied, 
nothing can. 


OUR BABY. 


BY PH@BE CAREY. 


WHEN the morning, half in shadow, 
Ran along the hill and meadow, 
And with milk-white fingers parted 
Crimson roses, golden hearted ; 
Opening over ruins hoary 

Every purple morning-glory, 

And outshaking from the bushes 
Singing larks and pleasant thrushes ; 
That's the time our little baby, 
Strayed from Paradise, it may be, 
Came with eyes like heaven above her, 
O, we could not choose but love her! 


Not enough of earth for sinning, 
Always gentle, always winning, 
Never needing our reproving, 

Ever lively, ever loving; 

Starry eyes and sunset tresses, 

White arms, made for light caresses, 
Lips, that knew no word of doubting, 
Often kissing, never pouting ; 

Beauty even in completeness, 
Overfull of childish sweetness ; 
That's the way our little baby, 

Far too pure for earth, it may be, 
Seemed to us, who while about her 
Deemed we could not do without her. 


When the morning, half in shadow, 
Ran along the hill and meadow, 
And with milk-white fingers parted 
Crimson roses, golden hearted ; 
Opening over ruins hoary 

Every purple morning-glory, 

And outshaking from the bushes 
Singing larks and pleasant thrushes ; 
That's the time our little baby, 
Pining here for heaven, it may be, 
Turning from our bitter weeping, 
Closed her eyes as when in sleeping, 
And her white hands on her bosom 
Folded like a summer blossom. 


Now the litter she doth lie on, 
Strewed with roses, bear to Zion; 
Go, as past a pleasant meadow, 
Through the valley of the shadow ; 
Take her softly, holy angels, 

Past the ranks of God’s evangels ; 
Past the saints and martyrs holy 

To the Earth-Born, meek and lowly, 
We would have our precious blossom 
Softly laid in Jesus’ bosom. 

















THE GRAY LADY. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF AUGUST SCHRADER, 


BY FLORENCE ARDEN. 


CHAPTER I. 


In a thick forest in the neighbourhood of Wilna, 
may be discerned the towers of a castle, which, 
judging by its exterior, must be more than a thou- 
sand years old. When, during the short reign of 
a Russian summer, wood and field are decked in 
a mild green, and the clear blue firmament vaults 
over the smiling earth, animating all things with 
renewed life, the dome and summit of this castle 
appear like the gray shadow of some mysterious 
giant, and command reverence from the surround- 
ing plain. Small windows on the roof, in thick 
frames of stone, reflect here and there a friendly 
ray of light; from other openings, the traveller 
obtains no sign of interior life in this ancient 
abode of illustrious families, for an immense, 
weather-beaten wall, overgrown with mosses and 
shrubbery, excludes even the entrance from obser- 
vation. The great gate—there is no other—is 
always locked; one small door in this is opened, 
when admission is demanded by means of a 
lieavy iron knocker. 

It was in October of the year 1812. The ground 
had been for some weeks covered with a deep 
snow, and the cold had already reached an 
extreme, which is expected but in midwinter. 
The hosts of Napoleon stood in and around Mos- 
cow, battling with this fearful power of nature, 
and with the Russian Cossack, allied with the 
sons of the south, who, when united, carried 
destruction everywhere. The towns, villages, and 
hamlets, through which the conqueror marched 
with his columns, that he might dictate his com- 
mands from the Kremlin before the setting in of 
the northern winter, had to nurse the wounded 
and those diseased by the climate ; a bloody track 
marked everywhere the steps of the great warrior. 

Though this castle we have mentioned was 
some miles from the high-road of the French 
army, and was not incommoded by the hurried 
troops, its occupants had nevertheless undertaken 
the care ofan officer, whose fate would be decided 
by that of his Emperor. 

We will conduct the reader by the small door 
opened for us by a bearded Russian, clad in furs, 
through the rectangular court of the castle, now 
covered with snow, to the main building. Pass- 
ing along an extensive area, we ascended the 
great stone stairs till we reached another, leading 
to the first story of the heavy and gloomy build- 
ing, and attained, through a long corridor, the high 
folding doors of an apartment, out of which an 
old man, dressed in black, walked with quick 
and echoing footsteps to the opposite end of the 
dimly-lighted gallery, and there disappeared. We 
entered this apartment. It was lofty, sumptuous, 
and comfortably arranged. Though the daylight 
had not wholly disappeared, and the dark red 
rays of the sun left a purplish hue on the ice- 
covered window-panes, yet the reflection of the 











furniture from the wax-lights, in a three-branched 
candlestick, standing on a richly-carved table, 
fell in a long shadow on the softcarpet. <A large 
fire, burning in the elaborately-adorned chimney, 
threw its light on the opposite wall, and showed 
an expressive picture, in a huge wooden frame, 
plainly portraying a Russian count; but this object 
was lost ere long in obscurity. Heavy silken 
curtains fell over the lofty windows, from the 
ceiling to the floor, and being but partially drawn, 
admitted the weak rays of the setting sun. Near 
the picture, and opposite the chimney, stood a 
large and sumptuous bed, with rich hangings, 
confined above by a glittering escutcheon, and 
held together on either side by thick and golden 
clasps. By the feeble light, we discerned the pale 
visage of a young man, who reposed on the 
downy pillows, and whom we recognised as the 
occupant of thechamber. Listlessly he lay there, 
with closed eyes, and but for a slight twitching 
of the hands, folded together on the silken cover- 
ing, he might have been thought dead. Near the 
bed stood a costly arm-chair, covered with crimson 
velvet, among the ornaments of which likewise 
glittered small escutcheons. 

A great clock over the chimney, ornamented 
with symbols of Oriental luxury, had scarcely 
struck four, when a curtain which excluded the 
cold air from the door moved, and a lady entered. 
The fire at this moment blazed up brightly. On 
a sign from the intruder, the man in black ap- 
peared, placed a screen before the crackling fire, 
and then stepped to the table and arranged the 
candles behind an elegant shade; these altera- 
tions produced a soft light in the apartment, and 
the bed stood wholly obscured. 

“ Peter,” whispered the lady, “when did the 
physician leave our invalid ?” 

“Scarcely half an hour since,’ he answered, 
bowing very low. 

“ And what does he say of his condition ?” 

“The wound truly is not insignificant, but he 
hopes it may heal in a few weeks, if his pre- 
scriptions be observed.” 

“ ] will that the prescriptions of the physician, 
as well as my own orders, be obeyed strictly,” 
said the lady in a low voice, yet in a tone of au- 
thority. She then dismissed the man by a sign; 
he signifying his obedience by a low reverence. 

The lady was alone; she stepped softly to the 
bed, and placed herself in the chair beside it, as 
if, in despite of the physician’s prophecy, she still 
feared for its tenant, as a deep sigh, which she 
vainly endeavoured to suppress, evinced. 

As seen in the uncertain twilight, the lady 
appeared to be declining in years; her slender 
figure was somewhat bent, and her motions, 
though all free and replete with aristocratic dig- 
nity, lacked the elasticity of youthful strength, a 
defect which most women are fain to conceal. 
Snow-white hair, in an abundance rarely seen 
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with the significant colour, escaped from beneath 
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invalid, was turned upon him with deep emo- 


a dark red velvet cap, trimmed with costly fur ; | tion. 


such a cap as is usually worn by women of rank. 
A loose dress of sable, resembling the short cloaks 
of the Polish ladies, was thrown around her, the 
wide sleeves descending to the gloves of fur, 
which permitted only the extremities of her white 
hands to be visible. The part of her face exposed 
to view, was of a delicate white tint, not dis- 
figured by wrinkles; and the animation of her 
brilliant dark eyes seemed to deride the silver 
locks which concealed one side of her visage : 
her lips, pale like her cheeks, occasionally dis- 
closed a row of beautiful white teeth. 

This description of her exterior will excuse us 
from passing an exact judgment of her age, of 
which the good-natured reader may form his own 
estimate ; we will but hint, that she had perhaps 
attained her sixtieth year: we say perhaps ; and if 
we chance to err some years, it must be attributed 
to our delicacy towards the sex. 

There was no sound in the room, save the 
crackling fire, and the striking of the next quar- 
ter alone disturbed the silence. The deep crim- 
son glow had vanished from the heavens, and 
given place to the cold, glittering light of the 
stars, which sparkled over the snow-clad earth 
like millions of diamonds, and lent a bright silver 
covering to the ice-bound trees of the forest. Nota 
breath of air stirred; it was as if the fearful power 
of winter had reached the cave of AXolus, and 
struck his emissaries motionless. 

At length the-sick youth feebly moved his 
head, opened his large eyes, which sent their 
uncertain gaze through the apartment, and then 
rested on the moving shadows produced on the 
ceiling by the fire. An involuntary movement 
of the old lady arrested his attention ; he slowly 
turned his beautiful pale face, and regarded his 
visiter with a scarcely perceptible smile. 

“ It was not my intention,” said the lady, in so 
low a tone as barely to be heard, “to interrupt 
your repose. My anxiety for the welfare of my 


guest, must plead my excuse.” 


“OQ, my God!” sighed the youth, “ how shall 
I ever thank you for your care? While thou- 
sands, perhaps, of my brothers have fallen a 


‘sacrifice to the climate, and to disease, I am 


nursed as by a benevolent fairy, and the wounds 


-bound up, which hinder me from helping to 


subdue the enemies of my country!” 

“ Are you my enemy?” whispered the lady 
with emotion. “He, who so generously ven- 
tured his life to rescue that of an old woman, is 
entitled to more than the mere healing of the 
wounds incurred in so doing. I am the obliged ; 
consider my dwelling, therefore, as your own, 
and command for your comfort and convenience, 
every means which this old castle affords. O 
that I were also able to alleviate your sorrows, or 


‘to bear them in your stead.” 


“ How good you are!” replied the invalid, ex- 
tending his hand to the lady. “Should I be 


‘truly a son of that land which, above all others, 


claims the glory of a chivalrous attention to the 


‘fair ;—could I indeed call myself a French offi- 


cer, and hesitate to risk my life in defence of a 
weak woman? What I did, my honour de- 
manded ; and deeds of honour find in themselves 


‘their own recompense !” 


A soft smile played around the mouth of the 
old lady, while her glance, unobserved by the 





“The deeds of honour,” answered she, “ are 


/ever rewarded by the fair with high gifts; and 


when Love glides as a physician around the 
sick bed of the wounded hero, exhausted Nature 
revives as by a sorcerer’s touch, endowing soul 
and body, as it were, with a new life. But, alas!” 
continued she, sighing, “I can only tend your 
couch as a mother, who with a careful hand 
cherishes her son, and seeks by sympathy to 
mitigate his sufferings. But, to be your mother 
in the enfire signification of the term, I consider 
my holiest obligation, and one which I cannot 
often enough petition you to assist me in ful- 
filling!” 

Instead of a reply, the officer took the old 
lady’s hand, his overwrought feelings preventing 
any other. 

“ How long.” said he, after a pause, “may I 
reckon on your stay this evening ?” 

“Only a few minutes more. I have already 
transgressed the time permitted by the physician ; 
and I fear that the exertion of speaking "— 

“Oh, do not fear that; when spirit and amia- 
bility conduct the conversation, it acts as a resto- 
rative both to mind and body.” 

“T am not capable of producing such an effect. 
Expect me again to-morrow evening.” 

“The evening!—shall the day pass for me 
cheerless ?” 

“I require the day to prepare myself for the 
evening. And now, good night!” 

Before the invalid could utter a word, the lady 
had risen and disappeared. In her place an old 
servant entered, with the evening repast ordered 
by the doctor. 

“Who is the lady who has just left this cham 
ber ?” 

“The lady of this castle,” replied the servant. 

* And her name?’ 

“T do not know it.” 

“How! thou knowest it not. and art in her 
service? Hast thou orders not to inform me?” 

“No,” was the dry answer of the Russian; “1 
have no such orders.” , 

“ How long hast thou been in this castle 2” 

“ During ten years.” 

“ And knowest not the name of thy mistress ?” 

“ No;—I know that the Intendant of this castle 
is named Peter, and that is enough for me. 
Have you any further commands ?” 

“ Call again in an hour.” 

The Russian bowed respectfully, and left the 
room. The invalid partook of his light supper, 
meditated a few moments on the strange answer 
of the domestic, then sank on his pillow, and 
shimbered. 

The clock pointed to eleven, when the lady 
stole softly into the chamber, and, gliding to the 
bed, peeped through the curtains, and remarked, 
in a whisper, “He sleeps. Good night, my 
friend !” 

She then went to the table, extinguished the 
candles, and again vanished. A servant entered, 
and seated himself near the chimney, as a 
watcher on the sick, and, also, a renovator of 
the fire. 


CHAPTER II. 


The following morning, when the Intendant 
entered with the physician, the invalid wa- 
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already awake, and sitting partly up in his bed. 
The Russian Asculapius, a man in years, of a 
serious deportment. made the customary inqui- 
ries, listened to the replies of his patient with 
great friendliness, and dressed the wound torn 
by a grazing ball in the right hip. After repeat- 
ing his orders, he took leave. The Intendant, 
following him to the door, said, in a low tone, 
“The gracious Countess awaits you,” and re- 
sumed his station at the bedside. 

“Mr. Intendant,” began the youth, “I have 
already been some days in this castle, without 
knowing the persons by whom I am so kindly 
nursed. To-day, for the first time, I feel so well, 
that I cannot resist the desire I have to become 
acquainted with those around me. Will you 
answer my questions ?” 

“T am ordered to obey you in all things,” 
replied the Intendant, bowing. “What do you 
wish to know ?” 

“ What is your name ?” 

“ Peter.” 

“ Who is your mistress ?” 

“The Countess Xenia von Tschernikoff.”’ 

“Ts her husband the Count von Tschernikoff ?” 

“That I know not.” 

“Is she a widow 2” 

“ Of that I am also unable to inform you.” 

“Ts she still a mademoiselle ?” cried the youth, 
in amazement. 

“Well, possibly,’ was the earnest, laconic 
reply of the Intendant. 

“Do you know nothing farther than the name 
of your mistress ?” 

“Nothing farther; and it is but eight days 
since she first arrived here, accompanied by 
yourself.” 

“Have I already been here eight days? It 
seemed to me no more than three.” 

“ Your error, sir, is easily explained. You lay 
for five days in so hot a fever as to render you 
insensible.” 

“That accounts for it,” continued the invalid, 
placing his elbow on the pillow, and resting his 
head on his hand. “But who was your master 
or mistress before the Countess von Tschernikoff 
came hither @” 

“ No one.” 

“ My best Intendant,” cried the youth, impa- 
tiently, “either your brain has received a shock 
from the cold, or you wish to divert yourself 
with me. In the first case, I should pity you; 
but in the second, I must beg leave to inform 
you that a French officer is not accustomed, even 
-when lying wounded in the enemy’s country, to 
become the jest of capricious domestics.” 

Confounded by this tone of reprimand, the 
Intendant humbly crossed his hands on his breast. 

“Mr. Officer,” stammered he, “by the holy 
Iwan, I swear that I have spoken the simple 
truth.” 

These words were uttered in so subdued a 
tone, that the anger of the young officer was 
quelled. For a moment he looked compas- 
sionately at the old man, who still retained his 
humble posture, and then, in a mild tone, re- 
marked : 

“The truth!—strange! Can you inform me, 
Mr. Intendant, who drew the revenues of this 
estate before the arrival of the Countess?” 

“The Governor of this district, during the four- 
and-twenty years that I have held my post. I 
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have sent my accounts every month to this per- 
son, and every six months, he comes to close 
them and to receive his money. In eight days, 
he will arrive here, assemble al! the freemen 
and the vassals belonging to this rich possession, 
and place us under our new mistress,—the Count- 
ess Xenia von Tschernikoff. The first com 
mands this gracious Countess issued, were atten- 
tion and obedience to you; and she but yester- 
day repeated that the orders of the physician 
and her own to this effect were to be implicitly 
obeyed.” 

“I arrived here, then, with your mistress ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“And you know nothing of her early con- 
nexions ?” 

“ Not a word,” answered the old man, seriously. 

“ What is this possession called ?” 

“In the whole country it goes by the name of 
‘The Gray Castle. Thus my father called it, 
and even he could not recollect ever to have 
seen a lord or a lady residing in it.” 

“Is there no other female in the castle but the 
Countess ?” 

“ Oh, yes ;—two old women, whom the Governor 
has sent to attend upon our gracious lady.” 

“Old women again!” sighed the young man. 
“Tt appears, Mr. Intendant, that the gray have 
here their abiding-place, and that the castle is 
well entitled to its name ; but, it must be allowed, 
your mistress is the most amiable old lady of all 
who have ever borne a white hair on their heads. 
May Heaven yet long preserve her! Is the list 
of your ladies closed with these three old women ?” 

“ Of the living ladies ?—Yes.” 

“How!” cried the sick man astonished. “ Do 
you, then, reckon dead ladies here ?” 


“ Such, at least,” replied the Intendant, with an 
inward groan, “as cannot be counted among the 
living, of ordinary flesh and blood.” 

“You fill me with fear, my best Intendant,” 
cried the young man, jocularly. “In order to 
pacify it, do give me a description of creatures 
whom you denominate your dead ladies. Do 
they belong to those things between heaven and 
earth of which our philosophy permits us not to 
dream ?” 

“Sir,” replied the Intendant, “I have never 
been over-credulous, and have hitherto been of 
opinion that the tradition of the Gray Lady of 
this castle surpassed belief; but the events of the 
last few days leave me no longer room to doubt.” 

“ A tradition, then, of the Gray Lady of this 
castle is familiar to the people! Excellent! 
The ingredients for a ghost story are at hand :— 
An old castle, an old countess, a wounded officer, 
and the spirit of a maiden, who enjoys, of course, 
perpetual youth. Oh, tell me, how does this 
maiden look ?” 

“You make merry, sir; but a cold shudder runs 
over my whole body when I think I wish I 
had not seen the spectre!” 


“Sit down on this chair, my old friend, and 
describe it to me. Iam fond of stories that chill 
the blood; and, besides, it will serve to pass the 
time. I entreat you.” 

“ The story is short,” said the old man. “I can 
therefore recount it before my duties summon me 
elsewhere. I will relate it to you as I heard it a 
few years ago, from an old peasant, who for fifty 
years has held the post of sentinel in this castle ; 
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and, as he says, he has often heard it from the 
lips of his grandfather.” 

“ Good! I am all attention.” 

“This castle,” began the Intendant, “ was in- 
habited more than a hundred years ago by a 
Count, whose greatest delight consisted in tor- 
menting his poor vassals by every means he 
could devise; among others, he commanded a 
wall to be built around the entire extent of this 
great castle—the same that is now standing—of 
which every stone should be neither more nor 
less than one ell in length, one in breadth, and 
one in height. The labourers had nothing for it, 
but to square the stones exactly according to the 
prescribed measure, and when this was accom- 
plished, to carry them wherever they were needed. 
The higher the wall became, the more arduous 
was the labour of these unfortunate people. The 
stronger held out the longest, but the weaker, 
whom no one dared to help, were beaten by the 
overseers till they either brought the stone to its 
place, or fell dead with it on the spot. Only a 
few survived the erection of the wall, and those 
few dragged themselves back crippled into their 
huts. Now the Count had a beautiful daughter, 
whose compassion for the poor peasants was so 
much excited, that she used to go secretly into 
their huts, nurse the wounded, and leave behind 
her gold in abundance, for those who were thus 
deprived of their support. The cruel father was 
informed of this by an overseer, and in order to 
deprive the peasants of all assistance, he deter- 
mined to marry his daughter to a hateful prince, 
who treated his subjects even worse than he did 
his dogs. Some days before the nuptials, which 
were to be solemnized in this castle, the destined 
bridegroom arrived. The young maiden shrank 
with terror when she beheld the detestable old 
man, and declared vehemently she would never 
give him her hand ; but her father, foaming with 
rage, commanded her to attire herself on the fol- 
lowing day, and should she not go willingly, he 
would cause her to be dragged by force to the 
altar. On the fatal morning when the bridegroom 
entered her apartment to lead her to her nuptials, 
he beheld the bride in a stone-gray garment, with 
a wreath of white roses in her brown hair; for a 
moment he gazed with astonishment at the pale 
virgin, for she was as beautiful as an angel; he 
then seized her hand and proceeded to the chapel. 
Silently, and with a resigned countenance, she 
permitted herself to be led. The father was 
overjoyed at the unexpected obedience of his 
daughter, and followed in delight the bridal pair. 

“No one suspected the grounds of this quiet 
compliance, and least of all the cruel father. On 
the preceding night, the young maiden, as soon 
as she was alone, had thrown herself on her 
couch and wept in despair ; her deceased mother, 
whom the Count by his wickedness had hurried 
to an early grave, had appeared to her daughter, 
and had promised to rescue her from the detested 
bridegroom : the pale bride, relying upon this pro- 
mise, had gone quietly to the chapel; but when 
she reached the door, and beheld the altar and 
the priest who was to unite her for life to the 
hateful old man, her strength suddenly gave way, 
and she sank on the threshold. The females 
composing her train wished to carry her away, 
but the enraged father seized the unhappy maiden 
by both arms, and dragged her, insensible as she 
was, to the foot of the altar; scarcely had she 
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reached it, than a white figure appeared, took 
the hand of the bride, who arose as by a miracle, 
and led her off. ‘My spouse!’ exclaimed the 
trembling Count, and sank lifeless to the ground. 
When the nuptial guests had recovered from their 
terror, mother and daughter had vanished, no one 
knew whither. The Count was carried to his 
chamber, where he presently came to. The 
bridegroom left the castle. On the same night 
the sentinels and domestics beheld a procession 
march through the courtyard of the castle, to the 
self-illumined chapel ; it consisted of the murdered 
vassals, who but a short time since had found 
their graves at the foot of the wall; the pale 
bride, in her gray robe and white garland, and 
bearing in her hand a waxen taper, conducted 
the figures, who were distinctly cognizable, though 
but the shades of the departed. When the pro- 
cession had crossed the threshold of the house of 
God, the door closed, the lights, which glimmered 
through the windows, became extinguished, and 
all vanished. The following morning the cruel 
Count was found dashed to pieces by the castle 
wall; the daughter, however, appeared once 
more in the huts of the sufferers, touched their 
wounds with her snow-white hand, and then 
vanished for ever. This touch healed the poor 
labourers so expeditiously, that the very next day 
they were enabled to work for their families. 
Since that period no Count has ever dwelt in this 
castle; the Lady Countess is the first who has 
inhabited it.” 

The old man paused, and for some moments 
regarded his auditor, as if unwilling to disturb 
the impression produced by his recital. 

“ By heaven!” cried the young officer, raising 
himself upright, “I believe in your tradition, my 
old friend, for I feel as well this morning as if the 
Gray Lady had touched my wound with her snow- 
white hand; if the cure goes on so rapidly, I can 
to-morrow leave my bed.” 

Alarmed by the rash movements of the invalid, 
the Intendant rose from his seat and stepped to 
the bedside; his little gray eyes glanced warily 
at one who could treat so solemn a matter with 
levity. 

“ Mr. Officer,” said he in a warning tone, “only 
yesterday evening you suffered under a_ hot 
wound-fever, and lay pale and exhausted on 
your pillow; to-day your fever has suddenly dis- 
appeared, and your strength is sufficiently restored 
to permit you to sit upright in your bed; it is now 
clear to me whence the Gray Lady came, as I 
met her this night on the corridor.” 

“ How !—the Gray Lady has been visible, and 
on the corridor in front of this chamber? O 
tell me, how does she*look—is she old or young, 
beautiful or ugly ?” 

«Ah, sir, I only casta hasty glance at the appa- 
rition, for terror weakened my limbs, and threw 
a veil before my eyes, but it was sufficient to 
show me that the ghost is of a beauty with which 
no human being I have ever seen can compare.” 

“Describe her as well as you can,” said the 
youth hurriedly. ‘“ How do you say she looks? 

“Exactly as the tradition describes the pale 
bride. She wore a stone-gray robe, descending 
in rich folds, and confined round the slender form 
by a white girdle; her face was pale, but of sur- 
passing loveliness, and shaded by an abundance 
of dark-brown hair; the wreath of roses I could 
not discern, for a white veil fell from her shoulders 
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and floated around her like a light cloud. 
Ah! my knees tremble when I think of it.” 

“ And her walk ?”’ 

“ She did not walk, she glided like a shadow ;— 
no steps did I hear—and when I recovered from 
my horror, she had disappeared. I tottered to 
my chamber, threw myself on my couch, but 
could not sleep, for the apparition was ever before 
my eyes.” 

“ Did any one behold it save yourself?” 

“] presume not, for I have heard no one men- 
tion it.” 

“ Will you carry a message for me to the Stone- 
Gray Lady, my best Intendant?” cried the officer 
in a lively tone. 

“You wish me to speak to the ghost!” shrieked 
the old man. “Ah! if the lash even of the hard- 
hearted Count compelled me, I could not utter a 
word : even one glance of her large, clear eye, is 
enough to overpower me. 

* That was no ordinary glance; it was like a 
ray sent forth from a star, when it is so cold that 
the breath congeals before the mouth ; it seemed 
to illumine the whole corridor, and to invest 
every object with a white light; and the beautiful 
visage of the lady was surrounded by a halo 
which exceeded in brightness the mid-day sun 
upon the snow. Send me intoa wolf’s den, and 
I will go thither bravely with my sword—but 
send me not to her; for against ghostly spirits 
may no mortal venture, even were he backed by 
the hosts of the victorious French, who now stand 
before Moscow.” 

“ Before Moscow!” exclaimed the officer ; and 
the joy created by this intelligence took posses- 
sion of his whole being ; “ I thank you, old friend, 
for this good news; and as a reward, dispense 
with the message to the Gray Lady; perhaps she 
may honour me with a visit before 1 am aware 
of it. Go now, I will not detain you longer from 
your duties.” 

Astonished at the levity of the officer, the old 
man left the apartment, but not less was the 
astonishment of him who remained in it, at what 
he had just heard. 

Emile de Vercigny wasa young French noble- 
man, who obtained his education at the Lyceum 
of Charlemagne in Paris, and his social accom- 
plishments in the circles of the aristocracy: in 
both he stood at a height rarely attained by young 
men of his rank. His father, long since dead, 
left a small inheritance, and his mother deter- 
mined to send her son forth into the world with 
those advantages which would supply the want 
of fortune. The young Emile was of slender yet 
athletic proportions; had a fine face, black, curling 
hair, and a handsome beard, which he cherished 
according to the fashion of the day. A pair of 
large, brown eyes, in conjunction with his other 
well-formed features, lent a high degree of inte- 
rest to the pale, but not sickly hue of his visage. 
In a word, Emile de Vercigny, as well by his 
exterior as by his intellectual attractions, caused 
no little sensation in the choice circles of Paris. 
A young man, however, of limited fortune, can 
move buta short time in this sphere ; and though 
Emile was no spendthrift, his mother soon found 
herself obliged to check her liberality towards 
this her only son. Emile loved his mother with 
the tenderness of a good child, and as soon as he 
became acquainted with their circumstances, he 
abandoned the gay world, and made such a dis- 
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position of their patrimony as to insure the old 
age of his parent from want. 

His society was now limited to a young and 
talented painter, who had been with him at the 
Lyceum, and between whom and himself there 
existed a sympathizing friendship, which formed 
the happiness of both. But this happiness was 
not to be of long duration. Leonard, who loved 
his art with all his soul, obeyed a call to St. 
Petersburg, as portrait-painter ; and Emile, whose 
wish to seek his fortune was augmented by the 
love he bore his mother, took service in a French 
regiment. When Napoleon led his troops into 
Russia, Emile, already bearing the epaulettes of 
an officer, and burning for the glory of the French 
nation, willingly followed the standard of the 
conqueror; and he hoped some happy fate might 
again unite him with his friend Leonard, who 
still retained his post in the northern capital. 
How far Destiny smiled on the wish of the 
young officer, the sequel must disclose. We 
will now return to the sick chamber of the Gray 
Castle. 

As Emile had a lively imagination, it was 
natural that the mysterious obscurity in which 
the old Countess shrouded herself, together with 
the tradition of the Gray Lady, should frequently 
during the day form the subject of his specula- 
tions. His body, though weak, did not prevent 
the excursions of his fancy; and he asked him- 
self why his friendly old protectress always 
chose the evening hour to make her visit to him. 
All that he learned from the Intendant was 
wholly unique. He longed for the time of the 
evening visit, and more than once looked at the 
clock over the chimney, which, in spite of his im- 
patience, continued the same monotonous, melan- 
choly stroke. The heavens, however, appeared 
more propitious, for he had scarcely awoke from a 
short afternoon slumber, than twilight reigned in 
the apartment; and, as the clock struck three, 
the wind drove such a multitude of snow-flakes 
on the windows, that the light of day was en- 
tirely obscured, and the flickering fire began to 
make its moving shadows on the walls. The 
invalid wrapped himself closely in the silken 
coverlet, and listened with delight to the rushing 
of the winter storm, which the security of the 
comfortable apartment permitted him to enjoy. 
Memory brought before his internal vision days 
that had flown; friends appeared as they were 
wont, increasing his desire to see them once 
more. Soon came the image of his mother, and 
engrossed the whole soul of the loving son. An 
irrepressible longing took possession of him ; and, 
for the first time since their separation, a tear 
rolled slowly down his pale cheek, as he thought 
of the grief of this tender parent on account of 
her only son, who had left her, to tread the 
dread field of battle, and to follow the inconstant 
star of a soldier’s glory. Curiosity for the un- 
ravelling of the mysteries which encompassed 
him had subsided, and if he still wished for the 
presence of the Countess, it was that he might 
behold one whom, in some moments, he regarded 
asamother. Emile was so much occupied that 
he did not at first remark ‘that, this evening in 
particular, the fire shed an uncertain twilight in 
the apartment, and that the lights, hitherto 
brought at dusk, were now missing. The screen 
in front of the chimney cast a long shadow over 
his couch; and even that part of the room near 
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the door was so obscure that he scarcely recog- 
nised the figure of the Countess as she entered. 
With a low, whispered greeting, she seated her- 
self in the chair. 

“ According to the account of the physician,” 
observed she, in a gentle tone, “ your convales- 
cence has begun. Allow me to offer you my 
congratulations.” 

“If I may venture to rejoice in this good for- 
tune,” answered Emile, and his voice testified 
the deep feeling of gratitude which overpowered 
him, “it is the affectionate care of my kind 
hostess which has effected the miracle; for, the 
impression that we are attended by an angel in 
human form may exercise a greater influence in 
healing our wounds than even the skill of the 
physician. There are people who deny the 
power of sympathy, and I believed myself among 
the number ; you have taught me, gracious Count- 
ess, that sympathy has in me its truest adhe- 
rent. QO, that I possessed the godlike art of 
my friend, that I might portray the lineaments 
of my guardian angel, and that my mother 
might behold the similitude of one to whose 
kind heart she is indebted for the life of her son!” 

The Countess was silent a few moments, and 
Emile heard a low sigh. 

“You speak of a friend,” said she, at length. 
“ May not the longing after him and your mother 
have worked the miracle you so kindly ascribe 
to me?” 

“Not entirely,” answered Emile; “I have 
only my mother in my own country: I shall not 
find my friend there, if Fate allows me to 
return.” 

“ Has death, then, deprived you of him ?”’ 

“Qh, no! he has resided during some years in 
St. Petersburg, and there exercises his art. Were 
he here, my wishes would not be incomplete, 
since Heaven has given me a mother in you; 
yet who knows,” continued he, sighing, “ whether 
the good Leonard Colbert still lives?—I have 
only received one letter, which informed me of 
his arrival at the imperial capital.” 

“If I wish his presence in this castle,” ob- 
served the Countess, in a friendly voice, “ it is to 
give you the pleasure of a reunion with him. 
As to my portrait, that I must decline.” 

“ Have you no confidence in the art ?” 

“Oh, not so. A young person of twenty likes 
a faithful portrait; but, in my old age, I fear my 
mirror. Yet, were he here, and if it would 
afford you pleasure, I might consent to be taken, 
certain that the likeness could never create 
jealousy.” 

“ Jealousy, gracious Countess! Can a mother 
become jealous, who knows how to love her 
son? I am, however, vain enough to believe in 
jealousy, and therefore congratulate myself in 
owning no sentiment wherein the seed of this 
passion could take root.” 

“Indeed!” cried the Countess, amazed. 

“T left my mother country a free man, and in 
my good mother are centred all my hopes.” 

“ You have, then, never experienced an earnest 
attachment ?” 

“Never,” cried the young man. “I regard 
women as beautiful flowers, who delight by 
their sweetness and charms. I always see them 
with pleasure, but have never been taken captive 
by one.” 

“ Truly,’ exclaimed the old lady, in a tone of 
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amazement, “you have never been seriously in 
love!” 

“ Never, Lady Countess.” 

“On this account, my friend, I pity you.” 

“And wherefore?’ demanded Emile, in sur- 
prise ; and, raising himself in his bed, he gazed 
with his large eyes on the old lady who uttered 
such a sentiment; but the room was so dark, he 
could barely discern her figure, though he would 
willingly have studied the expression of her 
countenance. 

“Once in a man’s life he must truly love,” 
answered the Countess, “ not for the sake of the 
moment when he loves, for he then but too often 
experiences only torments, regrets, and jealousies, 
but for the sake of old age; for by and by, 
in later years, the recollection of these torments 
creates a singular charm, and not rarely is all 
that remains of the beautiful period of youth. I 
have heard people of my own years say, ‘ We 
were very unhappy then, but it was a charming 
time.’ These reminiscences exercise a great in- 
fluence on our characters; they drive away the 
vicious caprices which are apt to accompany old 
age, and substitute a temper which is beneficial 
to ourselves and to others, for they render us 
complying, friendly, and cheerful; and when 
you chance to meet with an amiable, friendly 
old woman, you may exclaim with your country- 
man, Fontenelle,— Love has done that!’ ” 

“ Lady Countess,” cried Emile, with emotion, 
“vou are so good and so amiable, that, according 
to your theory, I must conclude that”— 

“Love has made me so, if I am?’ answered 
the Countess, quickly. 

“Yes; and I must confess that love has made 
a masterpiece.” 

“ You judge too hastily, my friend. What the 
world considers merit is not always truly so, and 
the vaunted glory of a woman often depends on 
great casualties, which make it not worth her 
while to value herself upon it. Judge for your- 
self: | was a widow at twenty, mistress of my 
hand and of unmeasured wealth. A fine young 
man crossed my path.” 

“ Who loved you?” 

“Oh, no! take the reverse ;—I loved him, and 
—would you believe it?—he had no suspicion 
of it.” 

“That is not possible! Oh, I beg you, explain 
farther.” 

“Tt needs not the relation, in order to show 
that the recollection even of an unhappy youth- 
ful attachment lends a charm to age. Now, good 
night, my dear friend,” continued she, hurriedly ; 
“T have already talked too long, for you still 
need repose, and, as the representative of your 


mother, it is my duty to watch over your well- 


being. Good night!” 

The shutting of the door advised Emile that 
the Countess had left the apartment. “ Inexpli- 
cable!” muttered he to himself. “Did not her 
voice tremble? Why did she so suddenly cease 
speaking, and abandon the room in such haste? 
Perhaps in order to conceal the emotion excited 
by the recollection of her youthful love. Will 
she luxuriate alone in this happiness, and allow 
her tears to flow in solitude for the unsusceptible 
object of her early attachment? This enjoyment 
she might have tasted here, for my eyes, though 
good, are not sharp enough to penetrate through 
an Egyptian darkness. I must acknowledge, 
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however, that my old lady is not wrong; if I 
had the memory of some charming love-scrape 
to dwell upon, the time would not drag with 
such intolerable weariness, and some beantiful 
nymph might animate my waking dreams. I 
will try my luck this way, and, in imagination, 
coquet a little with the Stone-gray Damsel. It is 
possible that the pale, affectionate creature may 
visit me in a dream, as the Intendant was so for- 
tunate as to see her while awake. Let me try 
to sleep, then; in the kingdom of Morpheus the 
ghosts ‘ take no note of time.’ ” 

Emile let his head drop on the pillow, drew 
the silken covering closely around him, and, after 
listening for some time to the howling of the 
storm, and thinking of the Gray Spirit as a tender 
and beautiful maiden, he at length fell asleep. 
Whether the excited imagination of our hero, 
while awake, had been so busily occupied with 
the image as to paint it in sleep with all the 
vividness of reality, or whether the reality ap- 
peared to the unquiet slumberer as the vision of 
a dream, we know not, But certain it is, the 
young man saw the door of his chamber open, a 
soft beam of light dispel the obscurity, and the 
slender form of a young female glide in. As if 
the fury of the storm had been suddenly quelled 
by the apparition, Emile heard nought but the 
rustling of the rich folds of her gray silken gar- 
ment, which, as the Intendant described, was 
confined round the waist by a white girdle. The 
ashy paleness of the visage seemed not to dimi- 
nish its extreme beauty. The large, dark eyes 
were mild and benevolent; and the rich brown 
tresses fell in such profusion over the neck and 
shoulders, that their alabaster whiteness could 
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head, by disordering the beautiful ringlets, ren- 
dered it apparent. The chaplet reported by the 
tradition was not remarked by Emile, but, instead 
of this, a flowing white veil descended from the 
head and enveloped the graceful form. In her 
white hand she bore a waxen taper, which cast 
a bright halo around her. She glided slowly 
towards the bedside of the wounded soldier, who 
knew not whether he were awake or in a dream. 
When she had attained the limit, she remained 
standing, and cast a friendly glance on the youth, 
who felt a slight glow from the taper. Sucha 
miraculous feeling of health had renovated his 
whole body, that he involuntarily raised himself, 
and stretched out his arms. Scarcely had he 
done this than the light was extinguished, the 
spectre vanished, and all was reduced to its 
former obscurity. Emile, awaking, sat up in his 
bed, and rubbed his wondering eyes. The fire 
in the chimney had expired, and the clock 
struck the first hour after midnight. The storm 
seemed to have redoubled in fury; loudly howl- 
ing, it drove the snow over the lofty bay window, 
and, as if it would demolish the whole castle, 
rushed with tremendous fury against the towers 
and battlements, while from time to time a low 
creaking was heard in the huge rafters. 

Emile had listened for half an hour, and 
directed his gaze through every part of the cham- 
ber, when he was compelled by the cold again 
to wrap himself up. He wished to give a sum- 
mons with the bell, which lay beside him on the 
table, but a hope that either the illusion or the 
reality of his dream might return, caused him to 
forbear. In an unquiet slumber, he spent the 
remainder of the night. 

(Conclusion in next Number.) 
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BESIDE this oak, below this mound, 
In this unconsecrated ground, 

This dim, remote, neglected wood, 
He sleeps, they tell me,—Robin Hood. 
This is his grave; they laid him here, 
That left not in the world his peer; 
Here doth his body go to dust; 

His sonl hath gone to God, I trust. 


He was a knight in days of yore— 
A lord, or earl, or may be more— 
Who forfeited his right divine 

When Richard fought in Palestine. 
But we care nothing, o’er the sea, 
For all his noble pedigree; 

Nobility is out of date, 

A bugbear of the feudal state ; 

Nor will it ever win again 

The fear or love of freeborn men. 

It is enough for us that he 

Himself was noble, and was free: 
We leave the rest to fools and knaves, 
Who build upon their fathers’ graves. 
So, be he lord, or be he earl, 

Or be he but a common churl, 

He was a noble man and good,— 
The King of Outlaws, Robin Hood, 








He stayed to hear his banishment; 
Then unto Sherwood Forest went, 
Followed by fourscore archers keen, 

In liveries of Lincoln green, 

All famous marksmen, stout and tall, 
And he was chief among them all; 
For he could peel a willow wand, 

And fight the best man in the land. 
And there they dwelt for many a year, 
And lived upon the royal deer, 

That were so tame in coverts round, 
There was no need of horse and hound 
To strike their scent, and tire them out; 
For one good man could put to rout 

A herd, and take his choice and pick, 
So sure his shafts, and they so thick. 
And so, they scrupled not to take 

The finest, for their monarch’s sake, 
Whose health they drank, what time they made 
Their banquets in the merry shade. 


Methinks I see them, blithe and gay, 
Feasting upon a summer’s day, 

Within their lodge, drawn round the board, 
Where platters ring, and mead is poured. 
The tables groan with hearty cheer, 

Of beef, to Englishmen so dear 
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When roasted rare, and venison steaks, 
Cold warden pies, and sugared cakes, 
And pasties filled with lark and quail, 
Flanked round with cans of foaming ale ; 
And in the shadow of a tree, 

Whose boughs do make a canopy, 

Upon his dais sits Robin Hood, 

The merry monarch of the wood, 

With sweet Maid Marian at his side, 

By virtue of her grace and pride 

The mistress there, so debonair, 

With knots of wild flowers in her hair. 
She twines his cup; nor only she; 

But near a many damosels be, 

Sipping the cups of clouted cream, 

While lifted goblets clash and gleam. 
And close beside the wine-butt stands 
Friar John :—his beads are in his hands, 
But put not to their ancient use; 

His cowl is off, his girdle loose, 

And as to tighten it he tries, 

He rolls to heaven his amorous eyes, 
And chants a mass, which melts ere long 
Into a jolly drinking-song. 

So passed the feast-days; but their least, 
Their commonest days, were now a feast. 
The maidens sat in summer bowers, 

And sang old songs, and gathered flowers, 
Or hunted round for hollow trees, 

To rob the hives of wandering bees. 
Their shafts and bows the archers made. 
And shot at targets in the shade ; 
Wrestled and fought with right good will, 
And practised games of strength and skill ; 
While Robin Hood,—bold Robin Hood,— 
In solemn fancies walked the wood, 

Till all the freedom of the place 

Did fill his heart and light his face. 


Had he been questioned, frank and fair, 
About his right and title there, 

He would have turned, with cordial smile, 
And answered in the following style: 

“ My right and title? Sir, do you 

The vexéd subject still renew 

Of what is mine and what is thine, 
When both are mortal, and divine ? 
God’s blood! we all are men, I guess, 
And none are more, and none are less, 
By birth and right; if you or I 

Say we are more, we do but lie! 

The world is ours, despite the few 
Who lay and hold a claim thereto; 

If ‘tis our privilege and right, 

To breathe the air, and see the light— 
(And yet I know not, these may be 
Taxed, sometime, by his Majesty,) 

‘Tis ours to dwell where’er we please, 
In cities, towns, or under trees, 
Provided none are dispossessed— 

For sure we Would not rob the rest; 
Now none, good Sir, are ousted here, 
And none are hurt—save good fat deer ; 
If any should complain ‘tis they, 

As, without doubt, some will to-day.” 

“ But why,” quoth Jacques, “ kill the deer ?” 
“ Because there’s no provision here ; 
And, under favour, Sir, ’tis meet 

That men, tall men like us should eat. 
As for the King, Sir, it may be 

That venison is his property ; 

But let him show his rightful claim, 
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The Bill of Sale in Nature’s name, 

The lease divine, he holds in fee, 

For ever dispossessing me, 
Condemned to bread, which I, poor man, 
Must get—the best way that I can!— 
And let him prove his claim by Law, 
In sterling English without flaw, 

And I will yield his ground to-day 
And swingeing damages will pay ; 

But till he does, I have a right 

As good as his,—the rule of Might. 

So forward, hunt the kingly deer, 

And hey, for feasting, dance and cheer! 
I'll talk to you some other day, 

And so, your servant. Boys, away!” 
So would, methinks, brave Robin Hood 
Have proved his right and title good, 
To curious questioners, and they 
Persisting still, another way 

He would have ta’en to make it plain, 
And drawn an arrow to the head ; 

A most convincing thing, ’tis said, 

But few would stay to hear, I ween, 
An argument so sure and keen. 

And faith, I think the knave was right; 
But right or not, he had the Might, 
And he maintained it till he died, 

By Might opposed on every side, 

A merry outlaw, bold and free, 

To dare and do for Liberty! 








And is this all the outlaw did ? 

And is there nothing evil hid ? 

There must be something, something more, 
Some cloud that should have come before. 
There is some little talk, indeed, 

Of how he made the keepers bleed ; 
Some end to some old sheriff’s hope, 
Before he could adjust the rope : 

Some talk of priests, and bishops old, 
He eased of certain sums of gold,— 
(For somehow, sinners such as he, 

And clergymen can not agree,) 

Some fight, perchance, against the King, 
Some victory, or some such thing: 

But nought of blood unjustly shed, 

Nor tax on malt, nor tax on bread, 

Nor pious frauds of holy sees, 

Whose bishops roll in golden ease, 

Nor shooting starving men that dare 
Molest his lordship’s deer or hare: 
Nothing that one to-day may do, 

And still be lawful, good, and true, 

Or hosts would wear a branded brow, 
In lawful, merry England, now. 

Then let us, if you please, be free 

From cant and prim hypocrisy, 

Nor lift our hands in perfect prayer, 
For flesh is sinful everywhere; 

And few, that dare, had ’scaped his crimes, 
Had they been living in his times, 
Banished like him, and hunted down 
By all the minions of a crown. 

So let him rest, nor dare to breathe 
Calumnious airs to blight his wreath, 
But rather, pile your marbles round, 
And make this forest holy ground, 

That men may come from far and near, 
To reverence him who slumbers here ; 
For none for man’s best rights have stool, 
More manfully than Robin Hood, 

The brave old freeman, Robin Hood! 




















EASY WARREN, 


BY WILLIAM T. COGGSHALL,—AUTHOR OF “OAKSHAW.” 


RayMOND WARREN was a “ nice” man—every- 
body’s clever fellow, as I heard a public man 
once remark, “a very extensive office,” with nu- 
merous duties, never discharged. Raymond used 
to sit in the chimney-corner late, very late on a 
winter’s night, because he was too shiftless to get 
ready for bed. But after a while the fire burned 
low—the glow on the embers faded, and it grew 
cold in the chimney-corner; then Raymond be- 
came chilly, and he would sneak to rest, where 
his wife perhaps had been for several hours, en- 
deavouring to recover from the severe fatigue of 
a day’s work, into which had been crowded the 
greater portion of her husband’s legitimate duties. 
Raymond owned a large farm, left him by his 
father. It was good land, but the fences were 
not in repair, and everybody’s cattle roamed 
through the fields, and Raymond’s crops were 
not sufficient to yield the family a decent support. 
The farm had once been well stocked, but for 
want of proper attention the cattle became poor 
—the sheep were never folded, even in the most 
rigorous weather, and many of them died. The 
wool was never properly sheared and washed, 
and when taken to market it would not bring the 
market price. Had it not been for Raymond’s 
wife, who was a business woman, the family 
must often have suffered for the common neces- 
saries of life. 

Raymond’s chores were rarely attended to by 
himself, but was a neighbour sick, no man was 
more willing to work in his place. He was re- 
lied upon as the man who would always neglect 
his own interests, to look after those of somebody 
else. He could never set himself at his own 
farm-work, but he was considered an excellent 
hand, when, to oblige a neighbour, he took a job 
in his field. 

It was a bleak morning in mid-winter. Ray- 
mond Warren’s wife was in the barn-yard fodder- 
ing the cattle—Raymond was in bed. The light 
of a brisk fire which his wife had built, shone 
directly in his face. Itawakened him—the room 
was warm, and Raymond was persuaded by its 
inviting appearance, to arise. He sat down by 
the fire-place in his shirt sleeves, and waited for 
his wife to come and get him some breakfast. 
As he warmed his feet he felt that he had reason 
to congratulate himself on his happy situation, 
and he said to himself— 

“*Tain’t every man’s got such a wife as I have. 
Here she’s made a good fire, and I'll bet the 
chores are all done.” 

The chores were done, and Raymond had 
scarcely finished his soliloquy, when the useful 
wife hastened to the fire-place to warm her 
hands, which had become thoroughly chilled by 
the cold handle of the pitchfork, with which she 
had been throwing hay and straw to the cattle. 

It might be supposed that these occurrences 
took place early in the morning—not so. It was 
ten o’clock when Raymond Warren left his bed. 
His wife had been sewing for two hours, before 
she prepared her breakfast; then she urged Ray- 
mond for an hour longer, to get up. He made 





fair promises but left them all unfulfilled. She 
waited until it was nine o'clock, and then know- 
ing her husband’s easy habits, and ashamed to 
have the cattle unfed at that hour of the day, she 
determined to attend to their wants herself. 

Raymond’s first salutation to her as she stood 
by the fire, was, 

“T wish I had some tea, Sally—but never mind, 
you’ve put the things away—a little warm water, 
with a little milk and sugar in it, will do just as 
well, and while you're about it, you may get me 
a little piece of bread ; but just as you choose; no 
matter about it,anyhow. “Taint every man’s got 
such a woman for a wife.” 

She might have answered, 

“Tt is not every woman that has such a hus- 
band.” 

But she knew such remarks would only make 
bitter feelings, and though fatigued with the violent 
exercise she had taken, she went cheerfully and 
prepared her easy, good-natured husband a cup 
of tea and a slice of toast, and then asked him if 
he would not cut some wood. 

“To be sure I will,’ was his response. 

His breakfast over, he took up his axe, mounted 
the wood-pile and cut half-a-dozen sticks, when 
along came a neighbour, who wanted Raymond 
to accompany him to a saw-mill, about two miles 
distant, and assist in loading upon a sled some 
boards which had been sawed for him—of course 
Raymond went, and his wife was compelled to 
cut wood enough to keep the house warm until 
the following day. 

Mrs. Warren was in appearance, a feeble wo 
man, but she had endured hardship which would 
have destroyed the constitution of one much more 
robust. Day after day her strength failed her, 
yet she made no complaint. Raymond saw that 
she grew pale, and was often disturbed with fears 
in regard to her, but he was too easy to mention 
the subject, and the useful wife became more 
and more feeble, until she was seized with a vio- 
lent cough. Raymond was one day thoughtful 
enough to speak to the village doctor as he passed 
their house with his ponderous medicine port- 
manteau on his arm, and the benevolent gentle- 
man, who had some. knowledge of Raymond's 
peculiar failings, left the woman an innocent 
tincture, and forbade exposure to the cold atmo- 
sphere under any circumstances, and also declared 
that her complaint was of a character very much 
aggravated by severe exercise. 

For a few days Raymond remembered the 
Doctor’s counsel, and as he had respect for the 
physician, he obeyed him as nearly as.his consti- 
tutional failings permitted, but soon the wife was 
again obliged to chop wood and feed cattle, and 
taking a severe cold, she faded as would fade the 
summer rose in a frigid climate. 

When Raymond Warren’s house was desolate 
and his fireside cheerless, he saw what had 
been his great error during the two years of his 
married life, and he mourned his wife deeply, it 
must be said in his favour, both as a helpmate 
and a companion. He rented his farm and 
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managed to exist “easily” for one year; but he 
was a domestic man—he was not satisfied with 
a childless widower’s solitary lot, and he began 
to look about him for a second helpmate and 
companion. In a few months he took to his 
home a woman, who he confidently felt would 
fill the place left vacant by his first wife. Sadly 
was Raymond disappointed. A few weeks 
elapsed and he fell into his old habits, with com- 
plete abandon. Leaving his own work in a 
neglected state, he worked diligently one day to 
assist a neighbour in getting wood to his house, 
and he returned to his home, late at night, hungry 
and fatigued, expecting that his wife would have 
ready for his refreshment an inviting supper. In 
this hope, he had refused to take supper with 
the neighbour whom he had assisted. Poor fel- 
low! the kitchen, where was to have been his 
excellent supper, attended by a smiling wife, was 
cold and unoccupied. No frugal board was 
there, and Mrs. Warren was in bed. Raymond 
was much astonished, but was too good-natured 
to complain, and silently he ventured to explore 
the cupboard for a crust on which to satisfy the 
gnawings of his appetite. Not a crumb was 
there. It was evident his wife had designed that 
he should go to bed supperless; and supperless 
to bed he did go, grieving seriously over his 
hard lot. He had never before been so badly 
treated, and he thought it indeed distressing, but 
yet his disappointment was not sad enough to 
revolutionise his constitutional good nature, and 
without a mutter he fell sound asleep. 

Raymond Warren did not hear chanticleer 
salute the morning, as it dawned after the night 
of his grievous disappointment. It was spring- 
time, and the birds sang under his window, but 
he heard them not; yet he heard his wife, who 
had risen before the sun, call him— 

“ Mr. Warren, here I’ve been for an hour in 
the cold. The wood’s all burned. It’s time I 
had some cut. If you want any breakfast, you 
had better get up.” 

Was Raymond dreaming? Was this a voice 
of reproach, that came to him in his sleep, with 
recollections of the wife that had gone before him 
to the Spirit Land? Not so—it was a voice from 
the wife that dwelt with him in this sphere of 
existence, that came to remind him of duties not 
discharged, upon the performance of which de- 
pended the satisfaction of those desires which 
had intruded visions of feasts upon his hours of 
rest. Allthis he felt, still he did not offer to leave 
his couch. . 

“Raymond Warren,” again said the voice, 
“you left me yesterday without wood, to help a 
neighbour get wood for his wife, and you went 
to bed last night without your supper. You'll 
not get a bite to eat in this house till you bring 
me wood to cook it with.” 

“There’s plenty of chips,” said Raymond, in 
palliation, rising on his elbow as he spoke. 

“ Get up, then, and bring them into the house,” 
said the resolute wife. “I didn’t know you when 
we were married, but I know you now. I know 
what killed your first wife. You want to make 
a slave of me. I'll attend to my duties; but if 
you don’t do your chores, the cattle may starve, 
and you'll never get a bite to eat in this house 
unless you take it uncooked, if you don’t cut wood 
yourself or get somebody to do it for you.” 

Raymond started bolt upright, and it was not 
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many minutes before he was at the wood-pile. 
Diligently did he work until he had cut an armful, 
which, like a dutiful husband, for the first time 
in his life, he carried into the kitchen. 

His wife made no allusion to what had passed 
between them, and Raymond, although burning 
with curiosity to know where she had learned 
what she had revealed to him, dared notcommence 
conversation in relation to it. The train of ills it 
might revive was fearful to the easy man’s mind. 
His breakfast over, forgetful of its lesson, careless 
Raymond wandered away from home, his neces- 
sary morning labours in his farm-yard unattended 
to, and his wood pile unvisited. He returned 
home at noon, strong in the faith that he should sit 
down to a good dinner, because he was one of 
those men who think that a wife should always 
give her husband a good dinner, whether she 
have anything to cook or not. Mrs. Warren had 
enough to cook, but nothing to cook with; how- 
ever, much to Raymond’s satisfaction, when he 
entered his home he found the table spread, and 
he knew he should soon be invited to-take a seat 
near it. 

When the invitation came, he hastened to his 
accustomed seat, lifted the cover from a dish 
that he supposed contained meat; and, truly, 
there was meat, but just as it came from the 
butcher’s. Raymond was not a cannibal; he 
looked at his wife inquiringly ; she appeared to 
be waiting patiently to be served. He lifted the 
cover of another dish ;—there were potatoes just 
as they had been dug from the earth. All the 
dishes that usually contained victuals were 
covered. Raymond grew suspicious, and he 
lifted the covers hastily. There was bread, as it 
had come from the tray; there were turnips that 
had never been under the influence of fire ; there 
were apples handsomely sliced for sauce, and 
there were numerous other edibles, but none of 
them could Raymond eat. He turned for conso- 
lation to a cup of tea his wife had deposited near 
his plate. There were tea-leaves floating in the 
cup, but the tea looked remarkably pale; never- 
theless, Raymond, by force of habit, blew it 
vigorously to prepare it for his palate. But when 
he put it to his lips, he found that he had wasted 
his breath; for the water was as cold as when it 
came from the spring. 

Raymond was not a hasty man. He pushed 
back his chair deliberately, and thought aloud : 

“In the name of Heaven, what does this 
mean ?” 

Mrs. Warren, whose countenance during this 
scene had worn a sober aspect, now smiled 
pleasantly, and answered : 

“The victuals were all on the stove the usual 
time.” 

“It’s strange they were not cooked,” said Ray- 
mond. 

“Not at all,” replied Mrs. Warren; “there 
was no wood to cook them with.” 

In an instant Easy Warren then saw what a 
“moral” there was in his novel dinner, and, 
with a keen appetite, he went to work on the 
wood-pile. He took his dinner and supper toge- 
ther that day, and he remembered that Mrs. 
Warren said: 

“Now, Raymond, whenever you leave me 
without wood, you must eat victuals that have 
been cooked on a cold stove.” 

Many wornen would have stormed and scolded, 
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but Mrs. Warren knew there was a better way 
to correct her easy husband’s carelessness, or 
shiftlessness, as the reader pleases. 

One day, there was no flour in the house, and 
Raymond was about to go with some neighbours 
to a town-meeting, when his wife hid his best 
coat, and reminded him of the empty flour-barrel. 
Another day, his corn was to be gathered, when 
a neighbour desired him to assist him with his 
horses and wagon. It was a neighbour who 
often received favours, but seldom rendered 
them; yet Easy Warren could not refuse him. 
But. when he went to hitch his horses before his 
wagon, he found that one of the wheels was 
missing. Of course, the neighbour was disap- 
pointed. In the afternoon, when Raymond ex- 
pressed a wish to draw his corn, his wife told 
him where he could find the lost wagon-wheel. 

Thus was Easy Warren’s household managed, 
until he began to realize practically what the 
error of his life had been. People said : “ War- 
ren’s farm looks much better than it did some 
years ago.” Mrs. Warren never interfered with 
Raymond’s business except when he neglected 
it, and then she never found fault or scolded, but 
took occasion to show his neglect to him in a 
manner which impressed him with his injustice 
to his own interests. 

Raymond’s cattle were well cared for, and 
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were in good order. When his fences were down, 
if he did not replace them, his wife employed 
a neighbour to make the necessary repairs. His 
wife took the papers, and read; she knew the 
state of the market, and, to oblige her, Raymond 
had his grain in market when the price was 
highest. Some people said: 

“ Easy Warren is a hen-pecked husband.” 

But he knew better; and he often boasted that 
his wife was more of a “ business man” than he 
was. 

They had lived together peaceably some years, 
when, one day, Raymond was in a good humour 
thinking over his prosperous condition, and he 
told his wife: “I’m a woman’s-rights man of the 
true grit. They may say you wear the breeches, 
if they please ;—I’m satisfied to have you do the 
thinking for our firm. And, now I see whata 
fool I have been, 1 must make up for my early 
shiftlessness.” 

He did make up for his early shiftlessness ; 
and, under his judicious wife’s training, he be- 
came Industrious, instead of Easy, Warren. 

Mrs. Warren had the correct idea of woman’s 
rights and woman’s wrongs. We commend her 
management to those who have “ easy husbands.” 
Especially do we commend it to those unfortu- 
nate women who have earned for themselves 
the opprobrious title of “ scoLps.” 


CHURCH. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF UHLAND. 


BY W. H. FU 


WHEN one into the forest goes, 
A music swe®t the spirit blesses, 
But whence it cometh, no one knows, 
Nor common rumour even guesses. 
From the lost Church those strains must swell, 
That come on all the winds resounding ; 
The path to it now none can tell, 
That path with pilgrims once aboundihg. 


As lately, in the forest, where 
No beaten path could be discovered, 
All lost in thought, 1 wandered far, 
Upward to God my spirit hovered. 
When all was silent round me there, 
Then in my ears that music sounded ; 
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The bell—what music from it rolled! 
Shook, as it pealed, the trembling tower ; 

Rung by no mortal hand, but tolled 
By some unseen, unearthly power. 

The self-same power from Heaven thrilled 
My being to its inmost centre, 

As, all with fear and gladness filled, 
Beneath the lofty dome I enter. 


I stood within the solemn pile— 

Words cannot tell with what amazement, 
As saints and martyrs seemed to smile 

Down on me from each gorgeous casement. 
I saw the pictures grow alive, 

And I beheld a world of glory, 





The higher, purer rose my prayer, 
The nearer, fuller it resounded. 


Upon my heart such peace there fell, 
Those strains with all my thoughts so blended, 
That how it was, I cannot tell, 
That I so high that hour ascended. 
It seemed a hundred years and more 
That I had been thus lost in dreaming, 
When, all earth’s vapours op’ning o’er, 
A free large place stood, brightly beaming. 


The sky, it was so blue and bland, 
The sun, it was so full and glowing, 
As rose a Minster, vast and grand, 
The golden light all round it flowing. 
The clouds on which it rested seemed 
To bear it up like wings of fire ; 
Piercing the heavens, so I dreamed, 
Sublimely rose its lofty spire. 


Where sainted men and women strive, 
And act again their godlike story. 


Before the altar knelt I low— 
Love and devotion only feeling, 
While Heaven’s glory seemed to glow, 
Depicted on the lofty ceiling. 
Yet when again I upward gazed, 
The mighty dome in twain was shaken, 
And Heaven's gate wide open blazed, 
And every veil away was taken. 


What majesty I then beheld, 

My heart with adoration swelling ; 
What music all my senses filled, 
| Beyond the organ’s power of telling, 
In words can never be exprest; 

Yet for that bliss who longs sincerely, 
| O let him to the music list, 
| That in the forest soundeth clearly ! 
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FROM A CRITIC’ S COMMONPLACE-BOOK, 


BY MOTLEY MANNERS, ESQUIRE. 


No. 


I. 


NATHANIEL P. WILLIS. 


“Necessary judgments have their determinate, individual, psychological primitive.” 


THERE are many worthy people in this world 
who regard the POET as merely an ornamental 
appendage to society, and who would count it 
little less than blasphemy, should I assert that 
poetry is not only an efficacious means toward 
great educational and human ends, but moreover 
a necessary step to our appreciation of heavenly 
knowledge. I grant them that the unphilosophic 
dreamer, who seeks to satisfy our strong spiritual 
appetite with mere verbal conceits and pretti- 
nesses, which he calls “ poetry,” is of very little 
use as an adjunct to the body politic; but this 
dreamer is not a poet, and can have little effect 
for good or evil. Poetry is nothing, of itself, but 
an echo—requiring recognition ere it can possess 
influence. It cannot move a stone, because a 
stone has no life. It could not move a totally 
bad man (did such exist), because a totally bad 
being could have no more poetic life in him than 
a stone has physical. Poetry is simply a response 
to something existent in the heart of man—an 
echo of some idea or principle lying dormant in 
the soul, waiting to be aroused. This idea, or 
principle, is the perception (which all of us pos- 
sess in a greater or less degree), of truth and 
beauty, and with its manifestation poetry begins 
to act upon the character. True love is poetry, 
for it refines and softens the rudest natures. True 
religion is poetry, for it redeems and spiritualizes 
the most sensual character. The philanthropist, 
the reformer, the Christian, if he be worthy of the 
name, must necessarily be imbued with the poetic 
faith which enables him to bear the cross and 
look upward to the crown. On the other hand, 
a bigot, a hypocrite, or a tyrant, cannot receive 
into his soul the element of poetry, neither can 
the worldly or thoughtless tolerate its divine pre- 
sence. Poets are of no age or generation, or 
rather, they are of all ages and times; for ever 
the voices and mouth-pieces of existent thought, 
giving utterance to something dormant, or faintly 
stirring in the great popular heart. To use a bold 
simile, they are the craters through which the 
inner voleanic fires of humanity are made mani- 
fest to the outer world. When a mighty thought 
surges beneath the crust of society, be sure that 
thought will break forth through the crashing harps 
of Isaiahs, and Gracchi, and Hampdens, and 
Henrys. When, on the other hand, the indwelling 
elements are quiet, the outer manifestations will be 
“ Lydian measures,”—the smooth fount and fluent 
stream of classic Helicon. But wherever and 
however visible, true poetry is a revelation of the 
inner popular life, and thus, ever, it is human 
and beautiful, rising in exhalations from the great 
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heart of mankind, to return in heavenly showers 
and freshen that heart with new life. 

Show unto me a perfect poet, and I will reveal 
to you a Christian like unto the Master himself. 
“ An undevout astronomer is mad,” but an unbe- 
lieving poet cannot exist; for the very soul of his 
aspiration is the longing for, the hope, the assu- 
rance of jmmortality. He may not, it is true, 
shackle himself with forms ar creeds, but in the 
depths of his heart he shapes out for himself an 
altar and a religion. He beholds, with higher, 
spiritual vision, the wings of cherubim over- 
spreading his inward shrine, and he brings the 
first-fruits of his soul as offerings to the Holy One. 
And evermore, in the song of birds, the whisper 
of leaves, the ripple of streams, and the murmur 
of fountains, he recognises the eternal response of 
Nature to the minstrelsy of his own spirit. Thus 
he—the true BARD—is like Jehovah's Priest, 
standing in the presence of Nature, swinging 
back and forth the golden censer in which his 
heart's frankincense is burning. The veil of un- 
likeness, perhaps, is between himself and the 
world, but, while his offering ascends to heaven, 
the fragrance of its pure thoughts and hallowed 
imaginings is diffused among the thousands who 
kneel without the temple of his worship. 

Thus the true port: and I turn now to our 
myrtle-seeking minstrels, to learn the nearness 
which each may have attained to the shrine of 
genuine inspiration. A long and difficult pilgri- 
mage is that which conducts to the Mecca of 
song; but the ‘lowliest who treads in its path is 
of account in the eyes of heaven, if his course be 
but onward, his glance upraised to catch the 
orient rays of truth. Though scorn, and harsh- 
ness, and distrust await the preacher of life’s 
poetic gospel, yet are they powerless to withstand 
his faith, if that faith be but founded in Nature. 
Bowing at the shrine of eternal song, he flings 
away all that clogs the wings of aspiration, all 
that binds the heart's yearnings. Evermore 
searching in the deeps of humanity—sinking the 
sounding-line of sympathy into the secrets of 
hearts—the bard casts forth to the world the 
grapnels of his own kindly soul, drawing near 
unto himself the kindred of noble thought. 


NATHANIEL PARKER WILLIS, the subject of our 
present notice, is an instance (too familiar in the 
career of men of letters) of neglected genius; but 
unfortunately in this case, it is to the author him- 
self, and not to the world, that neglect is attribu- 
table. Willis has held the ear of the public for a 
long time; so long, indeed, that many of his ene- 
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mies are convinced that the public ear must itself 
be very long. He is a native of that downeast 
hotbed of literary men, of which poor Snelling sang, 
in the distich,— 


“?Tis plain that Portland in the State of Maine 
Can boast no hospital for folk insane ;” 


and was born in January, 1807; consequently, 
must now be in his forty-fifth year. His father, 
long known as the publisher of the Boston Re- 
corder (or Register, I forget which), printed in the 
“ modern Athens,” became a resident of that city 
in the early childhood of Nathaniel, and at fifteen 
the latter entered Yale. We have thereafter to 
do with his literary career. 

The acts of a man are his character. By this 
I am far from meaning to assert that the startling 
or sublime actions, which stand out like alto relief 
from the groundwork of certain lives, are to be 
taken as the index of natural character insepa- 
rable from those lives. This alto relief may fill 
the eye of the beholder, and prevent his obser- 
vation of all minor details; and to the cursory 
view of the general world, no other key is neces- 
sary to satisfy it of the entire good or evil of the 
subject. The magnificent achievements of Marl- 
borough, dazzling through the haze of history, 
are sufficient to invest him in the eyes of the un- 
thinking multitude with the lustrous halo of a 
natural hero, whose very name awakens visions 
of triumphant greatness. Butif we view the con- 
queror of Blenheim stripped of the meretricious 
splendour of military skill and prowess, how he 
at once sinks into the peddling politician, the 
grasping, avaricious, peculating John Churchill. 

The avaricious and mean Churchill is the true 
Marlborough. The continuous mediocre acts of 
the man made up his character. They were 
small, but innumerable—the fabric, the ground, 
whereon were super-worked the fortuitous glories 
of the warrior and statesman. As a general rule, 
we may hold, that the few prominent acts which 
we are prone to think characteristics of great 
lives, are merely the parentheses of character, 
formed by certain elliptical circumstances, and 
seldom or never having striking affinity with the 
original nature of the subject-actor whom they in- 
fluence. 

The expression sulyect-actor is not intended as 
an endorsement of the doctrine of necessity. The 
life of a man may run in a peculiar channel, and 
be continually swayed by the currents of that 
channel, and yet he shall apparently control 
those currents. No one believes that Napoleon 
was a cruel-hearted barbarian, whose pastime 
was havoc, and who possessed a cannibal appe- 
tite for human blood. And yet, picture the victor 
of Austerlitz, Eylau, and Borodino! place him 
alone, crowned, upon mountains of dead and 
dying—with groans and curses rising around him 
amid the bloody mist of battle! deepen the ter- 
rible reality with the perspective of a million 
orphans, widows, cripples, maniacs, outcasts, 
stretching far back in the track of his horse's 
hoofs !—dwell for a moment upon this one man, 
NAPOLEON, as the author, the achiever, of all this 
crime and woe,—and, does he not appear like an 
incarnate demon upon earth 2 

Yet were we to rest satisfied with such a de- 
duction, the character of Bonaparte would be to 
us a sealed book. The man himself was not 
bloody ; his nature was averse to the infliction of 
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human suffering. He wept upon his battle-fields, 
mingling sentimental tears with the blood of his 
soldiers. He patted affectionately the cheek of 
some page, who was to carry his orders into the 
midst of the fight, and fall, hacked to pieces, 
within range of his telescope. These trifles, by 
their number and continuity, inform us what 
indeed was the true Napoleon—not the con- 
queror, but the human being. 

And Maximilien Robespierre! wearing his 
sad, platonic smile, while viewing from his win- 
dow the horrors of the Place de Gréve; _per- 
fuming his attire, and anointing his delicate 
hands, before signing a pile of death-warrants. 
Which was the true Robespierre? the man of 
blood, or the man of perfumes? Unquestionably 
the latter; for the Revolution and the Reign of 
Terror were but terrible parentheses in the life 
of the peaceful advocate of Arras, who would 
have lived and died, had it not been for them, a 
moderate Jacobin, and an opposer of capital 
punishment. 

Great crimes and isolated virtues, then, are not 
the legitimate exponents of the naturalman. The 
hero, statesman, discoverer, or reformer, may be 
exalted and sublime in the prominent achieve- 
ments of his life; and the tyrant or malefactor 
may present tremendous examples of turpitude 
to the view of the world. But we shall have no 
true idea of the nature of each, unless we divest 
them at once of extraneous and arbitrary actions, 
and follow the thread of the innumerable trifles 
which form and stamp the entire fabric of cha- 
racter. 

But with the poet, we must use a different and 
peculiar gauge; for poetry is itself character, and 
is in fact the development of its author's internal 
nature. To win a battle, like Marlborough or 
Napoleon, or to superintend massacres, like Ro- 
bespierre, requires something more than the in- 
dividual nature of a man—defnands extraneity 
of events and forces; but to produce poetry, no 
outward influence is necessary: it is spontaneous 
and uncontrollable, defiant of the will and inde- 
pendent of the reason. It is an afflatus, whose 
channel is the soul, whose origin is mystery, but 
whose mission is to go forth—whose destiny is a 
continual exodus. It may be a dumb spirit, in- 
audible to the great world, but it nevertheless 
must breathe, and must be recognised. And 
therefore is the TRUE poet known in the world— 
whether he preach on Mars’ Hill, or by the banks 
of Avon; whether his theme be heaven and 
earth, or the lowly human heart; he is known by 
the continuity and symmetry of his teachings, by 
the harmonic beauty of his character, revealed in 
the divine chords which his soul breathes upon 
and awakens to music. 

It is the beautiful continuity of poetic truth that 
reveals the presence of the poeticcharacter. A true 
poet can neither be a retrogressist nor a fanatic, 
for the deity whom he worships is Truth, and the 
fire he enkindles upon her altar is fanned by the 
pure breath of love. Whatever emanates from 
his soul under the name and garb of poetry must 
be sanctified by the atmosphere of his heart; be- 
cause the poetic heart is the seat of all inspiration, 
and the divinity of poetry can be tested only by 
its influence upon the holier feelings of our na- 
tures. 

And now to gauge Mr. N. P. Wits by the 
poetic soul-mete which determines the altitude 
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and depth of all inspiration. It was, as we said, 
during the youth’s collegiate course at Yale, that 
the spirit of truth and love, for ever floating around 
the world, less seen than felt, recognised an affi- 
nity with certain components of his heart, and 
developed itself in a series of “ Scripture Sketches,” 


‘ which, had the gods so loved the author as to 


make him “die young,” would have given him 
an unchallenged claim to poetic immortality. 
Mr. Willis was at that period what is technically 
known among prudent tutors and serious mam- 
mas, as “a good young man,” with very slight 
erratic tendencies, and allowed to possess tole- 
rable material for a position in the pulpit, or the 
Sandwich Island missionary field. But the print- 
ing of such poems as the “ Scripture Sketches” is 
an extremely hazardous experiment for any young 
gentleman of evangelic leanings; especially when 
it induces, as in this case,a golden shower of 
favourable criticism. Nathaniel was inconti- 
nently spoiled for the Sandwich Island vineyard. 

There are a great many authors blighted (we 
think this is the favourite term) by first recep- 
tions ; and perhaps it would be quite as weil if 
there were a great many more “nipped i’ the 
bud.” It might turn out a public benefit if the 


. “Quarterly” could slay a hundred or two of 


Keats imitators, as it slew their sentimental pro- 
totype. And we do most tenaciously believe that 
if Willis had provoked, by his first writings, a 
scathing like that which made Byron a poet, we 
should be either much wealthier in our poetic 
literature at the present time, or else “ Pencillings 
by the Way” would never have seen daylight. 
“In point of fact,” as Cousin Feenix says, Willis 
slid into public favour much too easily. He 
unluckily had not “early struggles” enough to 
harden the muscle of his genius, and give hima 
relish for the “ meat” of true fame, instead of the 
mere “milk” of notoriety. It is advisable to 
know when to “head” popularity, like our good 
ex-president Tyler; for though the first bottle of 
champagne is a dangerous thing, the first criti- 
cism is immeasurably more perilous, and, doubt- 
less, the majority of young authors can recover 
from the former much sooner than from the latter. 
Had Willis, in his infant-soarings, been fortunate 
enough to be pounced upon by some vulture of a 
reviewer, it is quite certain he would have proved, 
in sporting parlance, “ game,” and his whole life 
might have received an impetus, in default of 
which he has since made “ game” of his own 
literary reputation. 

To doubt that Willis had “a talent confided to 
him” would be foolish. He had; and we desire 
no better evidence of the fact than his “ Scripture 
Sketches.” He had, indeed, a golden talent; but, 
unhappily, he bartered it very soon for notes of 
hand, and began trading on “ promises to pay,” 
which have at length nearly made him a literary 
bankrupt. Willis stepped over the threshold of 
his minority with an enviable poetic reputation ; 
and had he “held fast to the things which are 
good,” that reputation would have endured and 
culminated to the present hour. 

In the boy’s heart of our author nestled the 
divine dove of Beauty, and he sent it forth to the 
world in those exquisite paraphrases, or, rather, 
transfusions, of Scripture, which are the terra firma 
of his fame. We regret that it came not back 
from its first wanderings with no token that the 
world would receive it; for then it might have 
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brooded over the youth’s heart, and united for 
ever the formless elements of poetry within its 
depths. Power was then in Wiillis’s soul ;— 
power, and love, and the unblent proportions of 
all symmetry; and there are no more vivid, 
electric works of the genuine bardic character 
presented in all the poetic past, than are revealed 
through the passages descriptive of passion and 
feeling in the “Sketches.” In a flashing sen- 
tence—sometimes in a line—we encounter whole 
volumes of that spirtt which passes into our own. 
Their freshness of imagery, delicacy of idea, and 
a terseness of thought which at that time was 
novel, marked at once these productions as sym- 
metric pictures, and gave intimation of a master’s 
power in the young writer. It was evident that 
Nature had much to do with the creation of such 
descriptions as the following: 


“The morning broke—Light stole upon the clouds 
With a strange beauty. Earth received again 

Its garment of a thousand dyes; and leaves, 

And delicate blossoms, and the painted flowers, 
And everything that bendeth to the dew 

And stirreth with the daylight, lifted up 

Its beauty to the breath of that sweet morn.” 


But the Poet knows that 


“ All things are dark to sorrow; and the light, 
And loveliness, and fragrant air were sad 

To the dejected HacGar. The moist earth 

Was pouring odours from its spicy pores, 

And the young birds were singing, as if life 
Were a new thing to them. But, O! it came 
Upon her heart fixe discord, and she felt 

How cruelly it tries a broken heart 

To see a mirth in anything it loves. 

She stood at ABRauAMm’'s tent. Her lips were pressed 
Till the blood started; and the wandering veins 
Of her transparent forehead were swelled out, 
As if her pride would burst them. Her dark eye 
Was clear and tearless, and the light of heaven, 
Which made its language legible, shot back 
From her long lashes as it had been flame.” 


In the last half-dozen lines we have the idea of 
pride, written out in masterly words; a pride 
which is defiant and self-reliant, and which, nur- 
tured in the author's soul, has been the stimulus 
to much of his anomalous manifestation as man 
and poet; a pride which, had it been awakened 
by early opposition into mental antagonism, would 
have surely made of Willis a bold, beautiful 
genius, “plucking bright honour from the pale- 
faced moon;” but which, allowed to run to the 
seed of egotism, has resulted at the present epoch 
of grace in the whipt-syllabub fancies that form 
the floating frostwork of his literary fountain’s 
very weak negus. Had he but curbed wisely, 
and directed aright, the absorbing spirit of arro- 
gance which is the bone, while it constitutes the 
cardinal element, of all genius, he would now 


-be—more than he is. He was, when we first 


recognised him, like HaGar’s child— 


** He had looked up 
Into his mother’s face, until he caught 
The spirit there. and his young heart was swelling 
Beneath his dimpled bosom—and his form 
Straightened up proudly in his tiny wrath, 
As if his light proportions would have swelled, 
Had they but watched his spirit, to the man.” 


These passages, albeit not so polished as some 
of the author’s later and mediocre productions, 
are sufficiently artistic in style, yet-fresh in spirit, 
to have deserved what they achieved,—the public 
favour; and the predominant expression, as in 
much of Willis’s writing at that period, illustrated 
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what we imagined his true character, and fur- 
nished a key to his idiosyncratic future. The fol- 
lowing, involving the same idea, is no less beau- 
tiful — 


“Should Hacar weep? May slightest woman turn, 
And, as a vine the oak has shaken off, 

Bend lightly to her leaning trust again? 

O, no! by all her loveliness—by all 

That makes life poetry and beauty—no! 

Make her a slave; steal from her rosy lip 

By needless jealousies; let the last star 

Leave her a watcher by your couch of pain; 
Wrong her by petulance, suspicion, all 

‘That makes life’s cup a bitterness,—yet give 
One evidence of love, and garth has not, 

An emblem of devotedness like hers! 

But, O! estrange her once—it boots not how— 
By wrong, or slight, or anything that tells 

A change has come across your tenderness— 
And there is not a high thing out of heaven 
Her pride o’ermastereth not.” 


‘She went her way with a strong step and slow, 
Her pressed lip arched, and her clear eye undimmed, 
As it had been a diamond, and her form 

Borne proudly up, as if her heart breathed through. 
Her child kept on in silence, though she pressed 

His hand till it was pained; for he had caught, 

As I have said, her spirit.” 


Willis would hardly have made a good mis- 
sionary; but could he be permitted to live his 
life over, we think he would become a great poet. 
Twenty years ago he had dreams, which dreams, 
we opine, did not foreshadow “Jottings down in 
London” or “ Home Journal” editorials. 


**How can we ever be the slaves we are, 
With a sweet angel sitting in our breast! 
How can we creep so lowly, when our wings 
Tremble and plead for freedom?” 


~ang the young man; and then, with a presenti- 
iment of what might be in store, he wrote as fol- 
ioWs: 


“Truth is vitality, and if the mind 
Be fed on poison, it must lose its power.” 


Truth is, indeed, vitality, and had Willis been 
but true to himself, and perused with clear eyes 
the inner gospel of genius, whose first leaf had 
been gloriously unrolled to him, we should not 
now feel the necessity of quoting two more 
prophetic lines in application to his later writings. 


* The vision that for ever strains to err, 
Soon finds its task a habit.” 


But, though the young poet of the “Sketches” 
aspired loftily towards the future, and like the lover 
of MELANIE, felt 


* A noble’s high desires 
For ever mounting in his heart,” 


he, unfortunately for himself and for his admirers, 
(id not disentangle his wings from the line of 
vulgar ambition, that villanous stuff with which 
conventionality too often cripples genius. Had 
lis birthplace been the aristocratic localities of 
St. James, his cradle surmounted with a coronet, 
Willis would have been as perfect an English 
sentleman as ever curricled in Hyde Park, or 
carried a smelling-bottle to the crater of Vesuvius. 
He would not then, it is true, have been a poet; 
but he would have been true to nature, and 
might have lived and died a patron of white 
vloves and the fine arts. He was born between 
two extremes, one of which would have made 

m a true bard and the other a true aristocrat. 





From a hovel, he would have soared, and 
mounted to the Valhalla of poetry, but from 
mediocre respectability he saw no imperative in- 
centives to rise, contenting himself, rather, with 
the commonplace adulation which was his own 
unsought. 


* God made the Poet, and the Poet makes himself a God,” 


says Hirst; but WrLuis was either not deity- 
formed, or else he concluded to stop short of 
apotheosis; for he certainly now gives little out- 
ward evidence of the divinity within. His 
“ Seripture Sketches,” and a few portions of other 
poems, which we could very speedily enumerate, 
gave him, as we said, a hold on immortality, and 
were enough, had he written nothing else, to “keep 
his memory green.” But unfortunately he has 
written much else, and much that has as little 
affinity with these as can well be conceived. He 
has too often, since, descended from Shakspeare 
to the circus; sunk the great poet in the mere 
wit, and masqueraded with his muse, in the 
tinsel garb of fashion. Heaven vouchsafed to 
Willis the elements which should have made 
him a part of Nature, but he stepped forth from 
the temple to become that sparkling nonentity—a 
man of the world. Perhaps he despaired of 
being the Chief-priest of Nature, and therefore 
sought to be the chief worshipper of ART; but, in 
the end, he is but the cicisbeo of Fancy. 

For it has been said that “the perfection of Art 
is Nature,” and it is at least syllogistic to assume 
that Nature must be the groundwork of Art. 
The great painter of Nature’s works must have a 
living landscape in his soul before he can transfer 
it to canvass, and were it possible for a blind 
artist to paint, his work would be a perfect trans- 
cript of his natural mental original—that is, if the 
blind man were in reality a painter, “ by the grace 
of God.” And this, because the image of truth 
must have a place within the mind of genius be- 
fore it can become visible to the world without. 
Therefore Willis, sacrificing Nature, retained not 
even true Art. In literature, of late years, he is 
but a “fancy man.” And therefore it is, that I 
mourn his journalism, because it is his “day of 
small things.” 

Griswold, the compiler, says “ Willis is more 
than any other, the poet of society,” and I endorse 
the opinion, merely begging leave, in parliamen- 
tary phrase, to strike out “poet” and _ insert 
“editor.” He never was, and is now less than 
ever, the poet of society; simply because new 
developments of social things have left him far 
behind them. The poet of a particular creed, or 
theory, or state, is in effect the teacher, and must 
be in the van. Willis, as a poet, is in the van of 
nothing; he is a “ waiter of the tide.” But he is 
the editor of society, I doubt not; that society 
which is compounded of arbitrary distinctions 
and frivolous conventionalities. He is the editor 
of that class of opinions which never soars and 
never descends—which presents one unvarying 
fretwork of pinchbeck conservatism. And this 
is no more the proper sphere of the natural Willis, 
than is a gold-mine the legitimate eyrie of an 
eagle. 

It is painful to contemplate the sliding-scale of 
our author’s descent from the ideal empyrean on 
which anticipation placed him twenty years ago. 
Yet we could be satisfied with the beautiful me- 
mory of what he was, the divine conception of what 
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he might be as a poet, were we now to behold 
even some slight manifestation of long-dormant 
but vigorous Nature. At this hour—if a spark | 
remain of that sacred fire which once inflamed 
his heart—he might, perhaps, with the inherent 
breath of creative power, awaken it into new and 


° . ° “aS . 
glorious life, dissipating at once the atmosphere 


of vapidity which has obscured, though not en- | 
tirely hidden, the W1ILLIs of former years. 

Had our author never written a line of poetry, 
par excellence, I, for one, should not be vexed with 
him. Asthe writer of “ Pencillings by the Way,” 
“ Jottings down in London,” “ Letters from under 
a Bridge,”’—as the mere literary gossip of maga- | 
zines, or the inditer of sparkling, filagree para- 
graphs—this and that, and nothing more—Willis 
would have satisfied me; because I should have 
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contented myself in thinking that he was in his 
proper field, and pursuing the curve-line of an 
agreeable and versatile talent. But I have read 
“ Parhassius,” and “ Hagar,” and “ Absalom,” and 
the “ Leper,” and studied out grand thoughts in 
the pages of the “Usurer” and “ Visconti;” and 
so, consequently (I may be odd, but) I confess a 
disrelish for the euphnism of “N. P. W.” of the 


_realms “above Bleecker Street, New York.” 


But, nimporte, as Willis doubtless now says 
himself, so, with a “longing, lingering look” 
backward over his literary path, the critic leaves 
him at his Journalistic acme, inwardly moralizing, 
in a placid way, upon*the past and the present 
WILLIS was “called” to be a poet, is the sage 


conclusion ;—but— 


“Many are called, and few chosen.” 


THE BLIND KING. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF UHLAND. 


BY EDWA 


Tuosz Northern warriors well might dare ; 
Yet not to fight rush they: 
That blind old King! why stands he there, 
With trembling locks of gray? 
Oh, hear! now he shrieks in the bitterest tones ; 
Oh, hear! now his anguish is vented in moans; 
And now his wild words o’er the waters resound, 


And from yon island's echoes in thunder rebound. 


“Foul robber! from thy dungeon grim 
Restore my darling child ! 
Her harp and voice’s mingling hymn, 
Away my dark cares wiled ; 
On the shore, as she danced ‘mid the circle gay 
Of her gentle companions, you stole her away ; 


And therefore accursed shall your name ever be. | 


But deep is the sorrow that preys upon me.” 


Then forth the robber bold doth spring 
From out his gloomy cave, 

A giant sabre brandishing 
His enemies to brave. 


“ Thou’st watchers and wardens in gallant array, 


O, why did they let their loved mistress away ? 
Thy warriors bold a fair spectacle make,— 


Will none strike a blow for the sweet lady's sake?” | 


The warriors still all silent stand, 
And motionless as stone ; 
The blind old King surprised, unmanned, 
Cries, “ Am I left alone ?” 
But his gallant boy seizes the father’s arm, 
And presses it close in his grasp so warm. 
‘* Thy pardon, dear father !—the robber I'll fight ; 
I feel that my arm is possessed of the might.” 


“Oh, son! the foe is giant strong, 
And none may him withstand ; 
Yet thy resistance must be long.— 
I feel thy iron hand. 
Take this sword, my companion in many a fray 
It is sung by the poets in many a lay. 


RD ROTH. 


| Should it fail, and thou fallest, not long shai! I 
grieve,— 
In their depths shall the waters the old man re 
ceive.” 


And hark! the foaming, rushing sound. 
The boat speeds o'er the sea. 

| Now deathlike silence all around,— 
He listens anxiously ! 
| But suddenly yonder wild clamours arise ; 
| The tumult of battle ascends to the skies; 
| The thunder-strokes clatter and rattle like rain— 

Now deathlike silence prevails again! 


| 
| 
| 
| “ Speak!” cries the King in joyous fear ; 

* What sight declare your eyes? 

| That last good blow, well does my ear 

Its clear tone recognise.” 

| * The robber is fallen, he lies in his gore ; 

| No maid shall his dungeon receive ever more : 
| Hail then, O King’s son! thou valiant one, hai 
Thine was no fear when the boldest grew pale 


Now deathlike silence once again, 
He stands with listening ear. 

* What rowing hear I o’er the main? 

| The boat is drawing near!” 

_© As it bounds oer the billows, thy gallant son's 
seen, 

With his sword and his shield and his chivalrous 
mien ; 

And close by his side, in her sun-gleaming hair, 

Is seated thy daughter, Gunilda the fair!” 


“0, welcome, children, back to me! 
O, welcome, son so brave! 
Now blissful shall my old age be, 
And honour-full my grave. 
_O, place by my side, as I lie on my bier, 
| The sword, whose good stroke rung so loud an! 
so clear ; 


j 
: | And, daughter, once more sing the song I love be-=: 


| To the tones of thy harp would I lay me to rest!” 














THE YOUNG PAINTER. 


A SKETCH OF PARIS UNDER LOUIS 
BY R. E. 


CHAPTER I. 


On a beautiful day in October, 1831, as | was 
taking a morning walk on the Boulevard de l’ Opera, 
1 met witha friend and countryman of mine, who 
was likewise enjoying the beauty of the day. 
Learning that I had nothing to draw me else- 
where, he proposed to take me to see the studio 
of a young painter of his acquaintance. I con- 
sented, with pleasure, and we took the directior. 
of the Rue St. George, where the artist lived. We 
entered a house of beautiful appearance, and 
my friend, with unceremonious ease, made his 
way into the studio. The artist was not there, 
and while a servant informed him of our pre- 


sence, I had leisure to examine the objects around | 


me. 

The room was of unusual dimensions, and 
lighted by a very large skylight. On the walls 
were some beautiful paintings and engravings, 
many of them of a rare and costly character. 
Fencing-masks, foils, swords of antique and curi- 
ous workmanship, shields, helmets, and many 
objects of curiosity, were. seen in groups pictu- 
resquely disposed. Everything, in a word, indi- 
cated the dwelling of a man of taste, of wealth, 
and of talent. But what struck my attention 
principally, was a portrait, situated in the most 
conspicuous spot of the apartment. It represented 
a man of middle age, dressed in the gorgeous uni- 
form of a colonel of cuirassiers. His face was 
bronzed as if by the suns of thirty campaigns. 
His forehead was lofty, and his heavy eyebrows 
overshadowed a dark eye, resplendent with fire 
and genius. Around his mouth, which was partly 
concealed under a black mustache, the charac- 
teristics of great firmness were easily discernible. 
Yet an expression of mildness pervaded the 
whole physiognomy, unmarred even by a deep 
scar, Which was visible over the left eye. Above 
the portrait was suspended a sword, with its 
golden tassel] tarnished by the lapse of time, and 
beneath it,on a small marble stand, were the 
helmet and armour of the warrior represented 
on the canvass. In one spot alone was the glit- 
tering surface of the cuirass broken. It was on 
the left breast. A hole, evidently made by a 
grape-shot, told plainly the fate of the wearer. 
I gazed with mournful emotion on these relics, 
undoubtedly of one of Napoleon’s iron-hearted 
followers, when the door of the studio opened, 
and the artist entered. 

He was a young man, of about twenty-two 
years of age, and bore an unmistakable likeness 
to the warrior, whose portrait I have described. 
His person was tall and well proportioned, and 
his countenance prepossessing in the extreme. It 
seemed as if the motto “ Sans peur et sans reproche,” 
was stamped upon that manly though youthful 
brow. On my being introduced as an American, 
and a lover of the arts, he welcomed me with 


graceful ease, and in a few words, expressed his | 
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_ pleasure at meeting with one whom he could 
_ claim as almost a countryman. He spoke English 
with fluency and elegance. We entered into 
| conversation, and he astonished me by the variety 
| of his information, his acquaintance with English 
| literature, and especially his admiration for Ame- 
_ rican institutions. We discussed subjects of art, 
politics, and literature. After a visit, prolonged 
much beyond the limits of fashion, I left him, 
perfectly charmed with his manners and his 
_ conversation, and with a firm intention of culti- 
| vating an acquaintance so pleasantly commenced. 

I was naturally anxious to know something 
more of the history of the young artist, and this is 
what I learned on the subject. 

Henry Norval was the son of a Huguenot 
gentleman, who had spent most of his life and 
fortune in the service. When young, he had en- 
tered one of the royal military schools, and at the 
beginning of the French Revolution, he was a 
lieutenant in one of the regiments of the northern 
army. Although by birth connected with the 
nobility, he resisted the tide of emigration, for he 
was a republican in feeling, and he continued in 
the service of his country. However, his name 
exposed him to the suspicions of the Robespierre 
faction. Summoned to Paris to appear before the 
terrible Committee of Public Safety, he escaped the 
doom of those who passed in the same hour from 
the tribunal to the scaffold. 

Warned by his danger, a danger only averted by 
appealing to the recent and yet bleeding wounds 
which he had received in the service of the re- 
public, he went to the United States, and resided 
there some time. After the fall of Robespierre, 
he returned to his country, but not alone. He 
had found a lovely bride, whom he brought back 
with him to his native land. He re-entered the 
service, and was in all the wars of Napoleon. 
But his republican sentiments were a bar to his 
advancement. He served his country, and not 





colonel of one of the choicest corps of the army 
could not be denied to his claims, he never rose 
higher. Charging at Waterloo, at the head of his 
regiment, he was struck by a grape-shot, and he 
died in a few hours after. His widow, with an 
only son, was left in easy if not in affluent circum- 
stances, and from that time the cares of Mrs. 
Norval had been entirely devoted to the educa- 
tion of her child. She was a native of the Old 
Dominion, and presented a bright example of the 
virtues of the matrons of her native land. The 
trials and adversities of her life had imparted 
only the more energy to a mind originally well 
balanced. The son of a republican father and 
an American mother, Albert Nerval could not fail 
to unite in his person the characteristics of both 
his parents. He had accordingly distinguished 
himself by the ardour of liberal opinions, and in 
the three days of July, 1830, he had freely ex- 
posed his life in confirmation cf his sentiments. 








the ambition of a man; and although the grade of 
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Covered with blood and powder, he had escorted 
Lafayette to the Hotel de Ville, and had heard 
him, with grief, express his adhesion to Louis 
Philippe in preference toa Republic. The retro- 
grade course of this so-called citizen king, had 
disgusted him, and at that day he was connected 
with all the most influential leaders of the Re- 
publican party. 

My acquaintance with him grew more and 
more intimate, and day after day found me a 
visiter of his studio. His agreeable manners, 
his talents, his general knowledge of literature 
and of the world, made him a most pleasant 
companion. But it was especially the frankness 
and openness of his disposition which captivated 
me. Brave, ardent, generous, his heart had an 
echo for each noble sentiment, and a love for all 
that is great and good. We were both young 
and impulsive, and a warm friendship grew up 
between us. I became the confidant of many of 
his feelings. I found that he was a member of 
most of the political societies having for their 
object the overthrow of the royal government, 
and the establishment of the Republic. He 
often spoke to me of their hopes, their fears, their 
projects, and made more than one effort to induce 
me to join them in some of their plans. This 
my position as a citizen of a friendly nation pre- 
vented. I frequently represented to Albert the 
rashness of such attempts, and the danger which 
attended them. My opinion was that the French 
were not then prepared for a republican form of 
government, and that any attack upon the exist- 
ing order of things would be followed by a 
defeat, and probably by a bloody one. Often 
did we discuss the matter together, but I soon 
found that his sentiments on the subject were so 
firmly held that no arguments could shake them ; 
and I felt convinced that he would be one of the 
most prominent actors in the next of those perio- 
dical emeutes which even then agitated the French 
capital. 

At that time, Albert, who was a frequent 
visiter at the house of the American minister, 
became acquainted with a cousin of mine. She 
was the daughter of Mr. Barton, first secretary 
to the legation. One morning, after a party at 
which Albert had been very attentive to her, I 
found him occupied in painting her portrait from 
memory. He had succeeded remarkably well. 
Here was truly the beaming countenance of Alice 
Barton: her ebony locks, her dark eye, her sweet 
smile, her graceful neck, were reproduced with 
striking accuracy. 

“ Albert,” said I, laughingly, “you must have 
been captivated last night. None but a lover 
could have so faithful a memory.” 

Albert blushed, and turned the conversation ; 
but I discovered, ere long, that a strong impres- 
sion had been made upon his heart by the gentle 
Alice. She was just entering her eighteenth 
year, and was equally remarkable for her beauty, 
her accomplishments, and the loveliness of her 
character. The fair young American was the 
admiration of the most brilliant circles of the 
capital. Albert was dazzled, fascinated by her 
attractions, and seon became her most devoted 
admirer. It was not long before I fancied that 
my sweet cousin treated Albert with a preference 
which his merit and his manners certainly de- 
served. Although a Parisian, and accustomed to 
the fashionable world, his admiration was not 
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expressed in the vapid compliments and the silly 
twaddle generally in vogue among the beaux of 
Paris, and some other cities which I could name. 
Full of the most perfect courtesy, his address was 
also full of dignity and manliness. A brilliant 
imagination, a sparkling fancy, aided by exten- 
sive reading, made Albert’s conversation far 
superior to that of most young men of his age; 
and I remarked that Alice would turn in disgust 
from the inane gallantry of the common herd of 
her admirers, to listen, with unfeigned pleasure, 
to the tones of his eloquent voice. 

Months flew by, and Albert was her affianced 
lover. Nothing but happiness seemed in store 
for them. I was in hopes that Love had driven 
from my friend’s head some of his political 
notions, which, I was afraid, would lead him 
into trouble. But I was mistaken. Albert felt 
himself bound to his party; and, besides, his 
feelings were so warmly enlisted in the liberal 
cause, that he was not to be turned from his pur- 
pose of assisting it to the utmost of his power. 
Long and frequent were the arguments which I 
used to dissuade him from exposing himself to 
the suspicions of the agents of the executive. He 
assented, in a general way, to the reasonableness 
of such caution; but I could easily guess that 
there was some plan in preparation,—some mis- 
chief brewing in the clubs of which he was a 
member. The political horizon was dark, the 
government unpopular, and al] seemed to predict 
a storm. What the result would be, none could 
foresee. Whether Louis Philippe would be over- 
thrown, and the Republic established, or whether 
political prosecutions and proscriptions would be 
the sequel of some abortive insurrection,—such 
were the questions which pre-occupied many 
minds. 


CHAPTER If. 


It was now the month of May, 1832. The 
cholera was raging in Paris. Every day, the 
streets were traversed by numerous hearses, 
bearing their funereal burdens; and the night 
was often made hideous by the rattling of the 
artillery-wagons, which, in the insufficiency of 
other conveyances, were employed to carry the 
corpses to the different cemeteries. The votaries 
of fashion and pleasure had almost all fled the 
devoted city, many of them to find death where 
they had expected safety. The court, however, 
had given a praiseworthy example of fortitude, 
in not abandoning the capital. The Chambers 
were in session, and a stormy session it was. 
Irritating questions were daily discussed, and 
more than once the ministers of the crown had 
writhed under the sharp attacks of the Opposition 
members. But one of these members was no 
longer at his post. General Lamarque, a soldier 
of the Empire, an avowed republican, an orator 
of the first rank, was ill; and the ministry con- 
gratulated themselves on a respite from his 
powerful assaults, Yet the danger was only 
taking a new form. Gloomy was the aspect of 
the capital; and dark forebodings, like distant 
thunder, portended an approaching convulsion. 

For some days I had not seen Albert. He 
was absent from his studio, and his easel and 
pencil lay neglected and unused. I suspected 
that some important movement of the republican 
party would take place before many weeks; but 
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it was impossible to conjecture exactly when. I 
was uneasy for Albert. I knew that, whatever 
the result might be, he would be deeply affected 
by it. Day after day elapsed, and I heard 
nothing concerning him. He was supposed to 
be at the country-seat of one of his friends; but I 
had a strong suspicion that his absence had some 
political motive. At length, on one of the first 
mornings of June, he entered my room. He was 
pale and agitated. He answered hurriedly to 
my inquiries, and, throwing himself on a chair, 
he exclaimed, in a mournful voice, 

“ Lamarque is dead!” 

The intelligence did not surprise me. 

“ Albert,” said I, “his loss will be grievously 
felt by your party.” 

“ Yes,” replied he, gloomily, “ our enemies are 
now exulting. But a day of retribution is coming, 
and, perhaps, sooner than they expect.” 

“Your enemies are strong, Albert. Beware 
lest they crush you under the weight of their 
power.” 

“But we are powerful also. The working 
classes are irritated, and the bourgeoisie are dis- 
attected.”’ 

“Ah, there is your mistake! The middle 
classes may be disaffected, but they will not join 
you; and if you count upon their support in the 
day of battle, you will be disappointed.” 

“ A large number of the National Guards are 
ready to join us, and the troops of the line are 
wavering, for they still recollect their defeat in 
1830.” 

“ The National Guards will not aid you, Albert. 
Some may join you individually, but you will not 
get a single company to act with you as a com- 
pany. The government, on the contrary, will 
have the support of one or two battalions from 
the wealthy sections of the capital; and the 
troops, seeing a body of National Guards co-ope- 
rating with them, will not give way as in 1830.” 

“But the National Guards will not turn out to 
aid the government.” 

“ Nor will they turn out to aid you. Most of 
them will stay at home; but you will find some 
fighting against you. The legions from the Quar- 
tier St. Honoré, the Bourse, the Chaussée d’ Antin, 
are composed principally of proprietors and 
wealthy shopkeepers, who are attached to the 
existing order of things. They will be against 
you, surely.” 

“Well,” replied Albert,“ we do not intend to 
make a blind attack. We shall be governed by 
circumstances, and we shall wait until we are 
stronger.” 

The conversation then turned to other subjects ; 
and when Albert left me, I was convinced that 
no attempt at an insurrection would take place 
for some time. 

However, the 5th of June was the day fixed 
for Lamarque’s funeral. The procession was to 
pass along the long line of the Boulevards from 
the Place de la Concorde to the Bastille, on its 
way to the cemetery of Pére La Chaise. The 
funeral of a General of high rank is, in Paris, an 
imposing ceremony, and one which I was de- 
sirous of witnessing. I took the direction of the 
Tuileries, but I was surprised to find the gates 
of the garden closed, and the Carrousel occupied 
by troops. I passed down the Rue de Rivoli 
until I arrived at the height of the Rue Castigli- 
one, and in sight of Napoleon’s imperial column. 
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There, to my surprise, I saw the funeral car. 
The young men of the schools, in their enthu- 
siasm, had turned the procession from its intend- 
ed course, as if to gladden the shade of the dead 
warrior with the sight of trophies which he had 
helped to conquer. I gained a position near the 
hearse, and followed with the crowd. The 
funeral car was adorned with many tricolored 
flags, and on the velvet pall which covered the 
coffin rested the sword, the epaulettes, and the 
decorations of the deceased general. The vene- 
rable Lafayette, a marshal of France, and two 
liberal deputies, held the corners of the pall. 
Two battalions of infantry, following with arms 
reversed, formed the escort of honour, their 
muffled drums shaking the air with their lugu- 
brious roll, and their band playing mournful 
melodies. But if the military part of the pro- 
cession was striking, there was something still 
more imposing in the aspect of the multitudes 
which swelled the train. The republican societies 
“ Des droits de Vvhomme” and “ Des amis du peuple,” 
with whom were mingled numbers of the students 
of the schools of law and medicine, were formed 
in regular ranks, stretching across the entire width 
of the Boulevards. Thousands of National Guards, 
in uniform and with their side-arms, but not in a 
body, were scattered in the crowd. An immense 
throng lined the side-walks, filled all the win- 
dows, and even covered the trees. Emotion was 
visible in every countenance, but it was not that 
grief which befits a mournful ceremony. Defi- 
ance, anger, hatred, seemed to influence every 
visage. It seemed as if every one felt that a 
great catastrophe was at hand. Arms glittered 
here and there, and shouts of “ Vive la Repub- 
lique!’ were heard in many places, mingled 
with the notes of the blood-stirring Marseillaise. 
The soldiers of the escort themselves seemed to 
partake of the general excitement, and the band 
struck up of its own accord the hymn of triumph 
and liberty. The agitation seemed to increase at 
every step. I had seen the revolution of 1830. 
I had seen the first charge of Charles the Tenth’s 
gens d’armes, and the formation of the first barri- 
cade. I had seen the black flag planted on that 
barricade, with the motto, “ Liberty or Death!” 
But I thought that this scene exhibited something 
even more threatening than the commencement 
of that revolution which had hurled Charles X. 
from the throne of his fathers. 

The cortége had now reached the square, 
where once had stood the frowning Bastille, and 
where a platform had been erected for the 
speakers who were to deliver funeral orations. 
The place was covered with troops, but they 
also seemed to sympathize with the people, and 
officers and soldiers showed, by friendly gestures 
and acclamations, that they at least would not 
willingly turn their weapons against their bro- 
thers and countrymen. To my great regret, a 
wave of that sea of human beings which every- 
where surrounded me had driven me to a great 
distance from the orators, and I was unable to 
hear a word. It was vain to think of piercing 
the dense crowd, and I thought of returning home. 
I took the direction of the Jardin des Plantes. 
As I passed the cavalry barracks, near the Bridge 
of Austerlitz, I perceived, through the iron grate 
of the building, the whole regiment of dragoons 
in battle order in the yard, each man holding his 
horse, and ready to mount at the first signal. I 
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went on, and entering the Jardin des Plantes, I 
stretched myself upon a bench in a secludetl 
place, and reflected upon what I had just seen. 
Would there be a conflict or not? Was the ex- 
ultation which I had remarked merely the pre- 
cursor of the storm, or was it the actual beginning 
of the tempest itself? What would be the end? 
I had seen troops enough to convince me that 
the government was not slumbering. On the 
other side, such were the excitement and the 
ardour evinced by most of the vast crowds which 
I had seen, that it seemed as if Albert’s hopes 
were not as visionary as I had been disposed to 
think. And as to Albert himself, I had hardly 
expected to see him, lost as he must be in the 
immense concourse, but I knew that he was 
there, probably about to engage in a deadly strife, 
and one from which he might, perhaps, never 
come out alive. Suddenly a distant booming 
sound interrupted the course of my reflections. 
I supposed that it was only the customary saiute 
over the grave of the departed soldier. I arose 
thoughtfully, and walked slowly homewards. 

The Seine, as it traverses the city of Paris, is 
encased between high walls of masonry, which 
prevent it from overflowing its banks. These 
walls are surmounted with a parapet, similar to 
that of a stone bridge. This parapet is about 
breast high on the land side, and between it and the 
houses is the roadway, which is called the Quay. 
My way home was along the river, for I lived 
then on the Quay du Change. As I passed the 
Marché aux Vins, I saw a squadron of dragoons 
ready to mount. At the Hotel de Ville, I saw ano- 
ther. Thinking that their presence boded no 
good, and that they might be charging along the 
streets before long, I quickened my steps, and 
reached my dwelling. The house which I inha- 
bited was situated on the right bank of the river, 
and precisely in front of the Prefecture de Police, 
of which the grim buildings arose on the other 
side of the water. From a balcony at the top of 
the house a splendid view was presented. On 
the left was the Hotel de Ville, on the right the 
Louvre. Up and down the stream, bridge after 
bridge gracefully spanned the green waters of 
the river, until the vista was arrested on the 
right by the Mont Valerien, and on the left by the 
vine-clad hills which encircle the Seine. From 
that situation I had witnessed much of the strug- 
gle of July, 1830, and thither I ascended again, in 
the expectation of seeing similar scenes enacted 
before long. 

Truly the sight along the Quay was most ex- 
citing. The stores were mostly occupied by gun- 
smiths and armourers, and these were to be seen 
in the utmost hurry and confusion taking in the 
arms and military equipments which had been 
exposed for sale outside of the shops. In fact, their 
trade was somewhat precarious in those times of 
riot; and in this instance their precautions were 
not premature. I had hardly been seated at the 
baleony window fifteen minutes, when I saw 
a crowd rushing tumultuously along the Quay, 
from the direction of the Hotel de Ville; and 
coming after them, at an easy hand gallop, was 
the squadron of dragoons which I had observed. 
On they came, occupying the whole width of the 
Quay, from the parapet to the very houses. But 
I saw that they kept their horses in, and did not 
use their sabres. Being troops of the line, and 


waken from the body of the people, they felt a 
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natural reluctance to using violence against their 
fellow-citizens. They contented themselves, 
therefore, with clearing the Quay, and return- 
ing to their post. A few moments after their 
passage dropping shots began to be heard. 
Groups reappeared, and shouts of defiance arose 
from the troubled multitude. Soon, many of the 
gunsmiths’ stores were broken open, and arms 
glittered in the evening light. The drums of the 
National Guards were beating the call in all direc- 
tions, but apparently without effect. A barricade 
was commenced at a short distance from the 
Bridge du Change, but a company of Municipal 
Guards came up from the Prefecture de Police, 
and prevented its completion. Night was ap- 
proaching rapidly, and darkness suspended the 
impending struggle. 

However, blood had already flowed freely. 
Several men had been shot under my eyes, by the 
Municipal Guards, whilst in the act of erecting the 
barricade I have spoken of. The Guards had 
been galled in return, by a fire from some 
windows on my left. Between them and the 
people there was no sympathy. They were a 
choice body of troops, formed by voluntary enlist- 
ments, and drawn into the special service of the 
executive by the inducements of high pay and 
great privileges. ‘They formed then a mercenary 
corps, in every sense of the word. On all occa- 
sions they were the blind instruments of their 
employers; and whilst the regular troops would 
hesitate, or act against the insurgents with all the 
moderation that the circumstances allowed, the 
Municipal Guards, horse and foot, were always 
ready to charge with fury, or to deliver a murder- 
ous fire wpon the groups of the people, even 
when the latter were inoffensive. Bitter was the 
hatred which grew up between the Parisian 
youth and this armed police, and it went on in- 
creasing, until the ruthless deeds of 1832, °34, 
°39, and °40, were avenged, by the almost entire 
destruction of the Municipal Guards in the late 
Revolution of ’48,. 

It was now dark, and I supposed that all would 
be quiet until morning. I was restless and un- 
easy concerning Albert, and resolved to go out 
and look for him. I descended into the street, 
and took the way to hisdwelling; but before I had 
gone very far, I heard, in the obscurity, the rattling 
of a musket, brought down to a charge, and the 
sharp “ Qui vive?” of a sentinel. I turned back 
pretty quickly, and tried another street, but the 
same salute received me there; and as I gave no 
answer and tried again to make a quiet retreat, this 
sentinel, less patient than the other, fired at ran- 
dom, and I heard the ball whiz past my head. I 
hastily regained my lodgings, and resolved toawait 
the morning before attempting another sortie. 


CHAPTER III. 


The next day at dawn, I was awakened from 
my slumbers by the drummers of the National 
Guards, who were passing under my windows 
beating the call. I looked out; not ten privates 
accompanied the drummers. Along the whole line 
of the Quay, as far as my eye could reach, I did 
not see one of the citizen soldiery issue from any 
house and join that little handful. I saw that 


what Albert had calculated upon was partly true. 
The National Guards would not turn out to sup- 
Just then two or three of 


port the government. 
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my neighbours came in. Each brought his share 
of news, and his version of the events of the day. 
One said that there had been fighting at the 
Bastille and on the Boulevards, and that the insur- 
gents had gained many important positions. 
Another said that the king had come up from | 
St. Cloud, and was in anxious consultation with | 
the ministry. On the other hand, it was reported | 
that the Opposition deputies had assembled at | 
the oflice of one of the republican newspapers, | 
and had organized a provisional government, | 
with Lafayette at its head; but this was only a | 
rumour, which turned out untrue. Other reports | 
savere in circulation through the city, but whilst | 
we were discussing them, a discharge of musketry | 

} 


shook the windows, and interrupted the conver- 
sation. My neighbours scampered off home, and 
I took my post at the balcony window. From | 
there I could see what was going on with tole- 
rable safety, although from time to time a random 
shot would pass so near that I could hear it 
whistle through the air; and in the window- 
frame was still buried a ball which had been 
fired at me in July, 1830, by a soldier of the 
Royal Guards. A sharp fire of small arms was 
now heard on my left. It was from a detachment 
of insurgents, who were taking possession of the 
guard-houses of the Place du Chatelet, after rout- 
ing the Municipal Guards, who occupied them. | 
These were retreating in confusion across the 
bridge, to the Police buildings. The insurrection 
was so far successful, and I saw no troops ad- 
vancing to oppose it. The republicans had just 
entered a block of buildings on my left, in which 
they fortified themselves, preparatory, as I sup- 
posed, to an offensive movement. The scene 
was most striking. This part of the city, gene- 
rally so animated and so thronged, was now 
silent and deserted. No carriages were rolling, 
no pedestrians were passing, and no sound was 
lieard but that of some desultory shots, exchanged, 
across the river, between the republicans and the 
Municipal Guards, who, on their side, had en- 
trenched themselves in the building of the Prefec- 
ture de Police. Whilst 1 wondered at the apparent 
inaction of the government, a distant note of martial 
music came faintly on my ear, and grew louder 
and louder every moment. A battalion of troops 
of the line were advancing to dislodge the 
insurgents from the positions which they had 
gained. On they came, in all the pomp and cir- 
cumstance of glorious war, drums beating and 
band playing at the same time. They marched 
slowly and steadily, as if on parade. They pro- 
ceeded as far as the buildings occupied by the 
insurgents, when they were saluted by a dis- 
charge from the windows. They formed them- 
selves into line and returned the fire. For two 
hours an incessant rolling of musketry was kept 
up, with fearful loss of life on the part of the 
troops, who were without any shelter, whilst 
their enemies were almost invisible. With 
breathless interest, 1 watched this bloody conflict, 
which was going on within three hundred yards 
of me, and with mournful emotion, 1 saw the 
brave fellows falling under a withering fire. 
The Quay was covered with dead and wounded. 
At last the sappers of the battalion made a despe- 
rate charge. I saw them rush, and with their 
bright axes hew down the doors of the building. 
A few moments more and the republicans were 
forced to retreat. They escaped by the doors and 














avenues facing on a back street, and attempted to 
return on the Quay and make a stand. But at 
that moment a squadron of Municipal Horse 
Guards rushed at full gallop across the bridge, and 
sweeping along the Quay, completed the rout of 
the insurgents. Still a continuous firing was kept 
up bya portion of them who occupied the guard- 
houses on the Place du Chatelet, and from many 
windows here and there, shots were aimed at 
the troops by invisible foes. 

It was three o’clock, when a new incident was 
added to the thrilling occurrences of the day. On 
looking up towards the scene of the recent conflict, 
my eye caught the glancing of the sunbeams upon 
steel helmets far, far beyond. It was a regiment 
of cuirassiers. As they came nearer, I perceived 


| that a brilliant staff was at its head, and shouts of 


“ Vive le Roi!” uttered by troops stationed on the 
Quay, apprised me that the King, in person, was 
there. My surprise was great. I knew Louis 
Philippe to be a brave man; yet I hardly supposed 
that he would deliberately expose himself to the 


| danger of traversing on horseback a city in a state 
| of insurrection against his own government. I 


hastened down to the street door to have a nearer 
view of the old King, if he should live to get so 
far; for the firing on the Place du Chatelet was as 
fierce as ever, and it was natura] to suppose that 
men who had been fighting for two days against 
the royal authority, would gladly turn their 
weapons upon the King, when he showed him- 
self to them in the heat of battle. I expected 
every moment to see him tumble from his saddle ; 
but still he advanced unhurt. More than this— 
the firing ceased on his approach. He was dressed, 
as usual, in the uniform of a lieutenant-general, 
and he looked calm and even placid; but my 
surprise redoubled when I saw around him seve- 
ral of his sons, also on horseback, and in the uni- 
forms of different corps of the army. The Duc 
d’Orleans, the eldest, was like his father, cool and 
self-possessed. Not so with Nemours, who was 
yet but a stripling; his cheek was pale, and he 
actually shook with fear upon his horse. D’Aumale 
and Joinville, who were mere boys, seemed more 
fearless. Many Generals and aides-de-camp ac- 
companied the royal family; and after them came 
the close and glittering ranks of the superb cui- 
rassiers. The result which followed the King’s 
passage was the same here as on all the other 
points of his progress: he had in a manner aban- 
doned himself to the mercy of his enemies, and, 
struck by his courage, they had respected his 
person. As he passed, the firing ceased; his 
adversaries were awed, his friends were en- 
couraged, and the indifferent were gained over 
to his side. The National Guards, who hitherto 
had hardly appeared, began to co-operate with the 
troops of the line, and in a short time the insur- 
rection was subdued almost everywhere. 
Impelled by an irresistible curiosity, I sallied 
forth. I visited some of the streets where the 
struggle had been most severe. The half-demo- 
lished barricades, the shot-marks upon the houses, 
the pools of blood here and there, gave indubitable 
evidence of the sharpness of the conflict. The 
dead and wounded had already been removed. 
Patrols of Municipal Horse Guards were moving 
slowly up and down the streets, each horseman 
with his right hand resting on his thigh and 
grasping a cocked pistol. Infantry patrols, some 
of them of the strength of a full company, were 
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also circulating with fixed bayonets and arms 
supported. It was impossible, as yet, to learn 
anything precise about the events of the last two 
days. The cannon were still thundering in one 
of the most populous quarters of the city, where 
a handful of insurgents had entrenched them- 
selves, and had resolved to defend themselves to 
the last extremity. The conviction forced itself 
upon me that Albert was there; and, guided by 
the ominous sound of the artillery, I reached the 
vicinity of the spot. Troops filling the streets 
prevented any very near approach, but I saw a 
house which commanded the besieged barricade. 
With difficulty I gained admission, and it was 
only after a great deal of importunity, backed by 
several five franc pieces, that I obtained permis- 
sion to place myself at a garret window, from 
which 1 could have a view of the scene below. 
The barricade was admirably situated for de- 
fence, but most of its defenders lay dead or 
wounded at its foot. Not more than ten or twelve 
remained able to fight. Among them I recog- 
nised Albert. His hair was wildly streaming in 
the wind; his coat was off, and his shirt was 
stained with blood. At the moment that I per- 
ceived him, he was loading a double-barrelled 
rifle, which I had often seen him use, and I saw 
that he handled it with fearful quickness and ac- 
curacy. But his efforts and those of his undaunted 
companions were vain. Every cannon-shot car- 
ried off large pieces of the barricade,and laid low 
one or two of the little band. A splinter struck 
Albert in the head and he fell, but was up again 
in a moment, and discharged his piece at the 
enemy. Just then two companies of infantry ad- 
vanced to attack the barricade on two sides at once. 
Frantic with excitement and anxiety, I shouted to 
Albert to fly before he was surrounded, but my 
voice was drowned in the noise of the battle. I 
saw him hurl his empty rifle at his assailants, and 
attempt to defend himself with a sabre, but two 
soldiers seized him from behind and threw him 
down, whilst others wrested the weapon from his 
hand. As soon as he was disarmed, they raised 
him up and put him under the charge of a corpo- 
ral and three privates. They seemed to treat 
him with kindness, and I even saw a lieutenant 
approach him and bind his bleeding forehead 
with his own handkerchief. Being unable to 
join him now, and knowing that they would take 
him shortly to the Prefecture de Police, I thought 
it best to precede him, and to wait for him at the 
corner of the Bridge du Change, which he must 
cross on his way. There I could probably see 
him, and be of some service to him. I hastened 
there, but the patrols would allow no one to re- 
main stationary even for a moment, and I was 
forced to leave the place. I resolved to watch 
his coming from my window, for I could join him 
from there in a moment, and thither I repaired 
accordingly. 

The troops of the line which had dislodged the 
republicans in the morning were just marching 
back to their quarters; but how changed was 
their appearance! No band was now playing, 
no drums were beating. Their ranks were 
dreadfully thinned; and many a soldier, by his 
limping gait or his bandaged head, showed that 
he had not escaped unscathed. 

The sun was about setting, and the success of 
the government was evinced by the numbers of 
prisoners who crossed the bridge under strong 
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escort on their way to the Prefecture. Many 
were wounded and bleeding; and they were 
urged on with brutality by the police-agents who 
had charge of them. I observed them all with 
attention, yet I saw not Albert. At length, in one 
of them who was walking between four infantry 
soldiers, and whose head was bound with a 
bloody handkerchief, I recognised him. I sprung 
to my feet; but while I was yet looking, I saw 
him, with a desperate leap, clear the parapet of 
the bridge, and plunge into the stream. The sol- 
diers fired upon him the moment he reappeared 
at the surface of the water.* He was not struck, 
and swam bravely down the river. I rushed on 
the quay, and ran to a landing-place below, 
where Albert had barely strength to arrive. His 
effort had been vain. I had hardly helped him 
out of the water, when he was recaptured. As 
he was led off to the Police buildings, he made 
me a farewell gesture. “Tell my mother and 
Alice that I am alive,” cried he to me in English, 
and he disappeared under the dark archway of 
the Prefecture. The stern sentinels prevented 
me from following him farther. I sadly took the 
road to Mrs. Norval’s house. It was dark when 
I arrived there. The agonized mother was al- 
most frantic, “Oh! where is Albert? where is 
my son?” cried she, in a broken voice, as soon as 
she perceived me. “He is dead; or he would 
not leave me in such terrible suspense!” 

I informed her briefly that Albert's life was 
safe. I could not conceal from her that he was 
wounded, and a prisoner; but I assured her that 
his wound was slight, and that the worst conse- 
quence of the affair would be a detention of a 
few weeks. By such comforting words, I sue- 
ceeded in 1estoring some quietude to her troubled 
soul. I promised her that, as soon as the first 
turmoil of the moment was over, I would see 
Albert myself, and exert my influence and that 
of my friends to have him released. I left her 
soothed with these hopes, and I repaired to Mr. 
Barton’s dwelling. I found Alice pale and de- 
jected. She had endeavoured to dissuade Albert 
from engaging in any dangerous enterprise, but 
she felt certain that he was deeply concerned in 
the events of the day. I assured my gentle 
cousin of Albert’s present safety; but when I 
mentioned his wound, his escape and recapture, 
the colour fled from her cheek, and she could 
scarcely keep from fainting. I did my best to 
relieve her apprehensions, and I succeeded so 
far as to inspire her with the hope of seeing her 
betrothed soon restored to liberty. My own ex- 
pectations on the subject were sanguine. I 
thought that Albert’s punishment would not ex- 
ceed five or six months’ imprisonment, and a fine 
of two or three thousand franc8, perhaps; and I 
retired to rest in the intention of visiting him on 
the morrow. 


CHAPTER IV. 


The next morning, the first news which I 
heard was that a royal order had appeared, de- 
claring Paris to be in a state of siege, proclaiming 
martial law, and committing to courts-martial the 
prosecution of those-who were accused of par- 
ticipating in the late insurrection. [could hardly 
believe my ears. Such an audacious violation of 
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that article of the constitution which secured the 
trial by jury, was almost incredible. For less 
than this, Charles X. had been sent to drag out 
his old age in exile ; and this government, sprung 


~~ 


doomed the unfortunate young man to lose the 
best years of his life in a dungeon. The personal 
efforts of the American minister, the pledge of 
Albert's friends that he would exile himself from 


from the yet smoking barricades of July, had | his native land, all was vain, and no hope was 


dared to forget the fearful example. Yet it was 
but too true. Alarmed at the effect which such 
an event might have upon Albert’s situation, I 
lost no time in hastening to the prison where he 
was confined. In spite of the pass which I had 
previously obtained from the Prefet de Police 
himself, I was denied admission. It was too 
late. He was already undergoing a summary 
trial before a military commission. The result 
was not long doubtful. He was one of the 
leaders of the insurrection; he had been taken 
in arms, and in less than two hours a sentence of 
death was pronounced against him. 

I will not attempt to describe the grief of Mrs. 
Norval when she received the fatal intelligence ; 
nor was Alice less heart-broken. She mingled 
her tears with those of the unfortunate mother, 
and they vainly sought to delude themselves 
with some flattering hope. The stern reality 
stared them inthe face. Those were not days 
of mercy ; and a government which had violently 
substituted military to civil law would hardly 
release its victims in the hour of victory. There 
remained but one chance. Lawless as had been 
the course of the executive, they would not dare 
to suppress the appeals of those who had been 
condemned by the sentences of the military com- 
missions. Their cases would then be referred to 
the Cour de Cassation. If the judges of this 
august tribunal had the boldness to pronounce 
the proceedings illegal, the accused would have 
a new trial before a jury of their peers. To this 
hope, feeble as it was, Albert’s mother and his 
betrothed clung with all the tenacity of despair. 
So far, they were not disappointed. The Cour 
de Cassatwon solemnly declared that the courts- 
martial had exceeded the bounds of their juris- 
diction, thus openly charging the government 
with a flagrant violation of the constitution. 

Albert was then to have a second trial, and the 
day on which it was to take place soon arrived. 
He defended himself nobly. He denied nothing. 
He boldly avowed his republican opinions, and 
charged the government agents with having 
driven the people to insurrection, and with 
having been the first aggressors on the fatal 5th 
of June. He accused the executive of having 
broken all the solemn promises which had been 
made in July 1830, and he closed with the decla- 
ration, that when a government trampled upon the 
sworn constitution, violated all its pledges, and 
followed only the dictates of arbitrary passion, 
insurrection was not only a right, but became a 
sacred duty. 

Never shall I forget the thrilling emotion which 
pervaded the audience as Albert finished speak- 
ing, nor the intense anxiety with which the ver- 
dict of the jury was awaited. And when the 
terrible word “guilty” fell from the lips of the 
foreman, it was answered by numerous excla- 
mations of sorrow and indignation. The court 
proceeded to pronounce the sentence, and Albert 
was condemned to twenty years’ detention in a 
fortress. 

Such a penalty was as severe as unexpected. 
Neither entreaties nor intercessions were spared 
to obtain a commutation of a sentence which 





now left that the royal clemency would even 
shorten the term of his imprisonment. On the 
day of his departure for the fortress where he 
was to be confined, he wrote to Alice for the last 
time. He generously besought her to forget him, 
since his remembrance could henceforth be but a 


_ source of sorrow to her. He reproached himself with 


having endeavoured to win her affections, and he 
released her from all her promises to him. Finally 
he implored her forgiveness for the grief which 
he had involuntarily caused her, and expressed a 
hope and a wish that she might be happy with 
another more worthy of her, and less unfortunate 
than himself. But when did true woman ever 
desert in misfortune, the objects of her affection ? 
Alice replied by assuring her lover of her un- 
changed attachment. She solemnly promised 
that if it was against the will of Providence that 
she should be his, she never would be another’s. 
However, whilst she wished to inspire Albert 
with some hope, sorrow, like a worm in the bud, 
began to affect her health, and Mr. Barton re- 
solved to return to the United States, in the hope 
that in revisiting her home and her friends, 
Alice’s mind might be relieved from the melan- 
choly which preyed upon it. 

I was at Mrs. Norval’s house when Alice came 
to take leave of her previous to her departure. The 
interview was heartrending. The anguish of that 
fair young being whose buoyant hopes had been 
blighted, and of that widowed mother, who, be- 
reaved of her only child, would sink in hopeless 
sorrow to the grave, moved the inmost depths of 
my soul. I exhorted them not to despair. It 
was vain to expect mercy, but an escape was not 
impossible. I pledged myself to employ every 
means to accomplish Albert’s release, and never 
relax from my efforts until he was restored to 
liberty. Once out of prison, he could leave the 
country, and seek in the New World, a more 
hospitable home. My words were not without 
some effect, and I had the satisfaction of seeing 
hope revive in two hearts where it was well-nigh 
extinct. 


CHAPTER V. 


On the coast of Normandy, at a distance of 
about one mile from the mainland, rises the rock 
and fortress of Mont St. Michel. It has been 
used from a remote period as a fort and a prison, 
its insulated situation rendering it eminently 
fitted for those purposes. When the tide is full, 
the sea cuts it off from all communication with 
the shore, and it is accessible only at low water. 
Even then, however, it is necessary for strangers 
to be provided with a guide, for the only approach 
is across a sandbank, of which the solid portions 
are known to the natives of the neighbourhood 
alone. Woe to the traveller who loses his way, 
for the sand is loose and treacherous, and many 
are those whom it has engulfed in its bottom- 
less depths. The track being washed over and 


effaced by every tide, it is only by reference to 
the relative positions of well-known and fixed 
objects that the guides are enabled to keep in the 
proper direction. A modern fortification has been 
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erected around the antique castle, and the dun- , 
geon is used as a prison for political offenders. | 
It was there that Albert was confined. I repaired | 


to a small village on the coast, at a short distance 
from the fort, and my first care was to hire a 
fishing smack for one month. This was a keen, 


well-built craft, very much like a New York | 
pilot-boat, and from the trimness of its hull, and | 


the rakishness of its rigging, I judged that it could 
carry me to England in a few hours if necessary. 
She was owned by an old sailor, who had served 
in the French Navy during the wars of the 
Republic and the Empire. He had risen toa 
petty office, and on leaving the service, he was 
enabled with his savings to purchase this boat, 
which was manned by himself and his four sons. 
For two hundred dollars, I was to be the absolute 
commander of this craft, to go where and when 
I pleased. I soon found that Master Nicholas 
(this was the old sailor’s name) had no great 
love for the existing government, and that he 
bore a peculiar ill will to the governor of Mont 
St. Michel, in particular. Certain smuggling 
transactions in which he had been engaged, and 
which had been looked into more closely than he 
liked, had a great deal to do with the matter. 
Indeed, I suspected from the first, that the old 
fellow’s craft was too swift and too strong to be 
used merely as a fishing boat. Fishing might 
do very well as an ostensible pursuit, but many 
were the cargoes of French brandy which Nicho- 
las had smuggled on the British coast, bringing 
back in return, ..manufactured goods, tea and 
tobacco. After carefully feeling my ground, I 
resolved upon making him the confidant of my 
secret. I enlisted his sympathies in favour of 
Albert, whom I described as the son of one of 
Napoleon’s warriors, and as a soldier of liberty. 
I held out the promise of a large reward in case 
of success, and Master Nicholas, who was not 
sorry to have an opportunity of playing some trick 
upon the governor of the fort, entered warmly 
into all my plans. 

The first thing to be done was to apprise 
Albert that I was near, and working for his libe- 
ration. Now, on two days of each week a sort 
of market was held in the fortress. When 
Nicholas had some fresh fish or fine oysters, he 
did not fail to offer them for sale there; and 
from the officers of the garrrison, or the priso- 
ners who were able to purchase delicacies, he 
always obtained a very good price for his com- 
modities. 

Having disguised myself in a fisherman’s 
dress belonging to one of the old sailor’s sons, I 
followed him one morning into the fortress in the 
character of his nephew, who had come there 
from Havre. We entered the yard where the 
prisoners were allowed to take a few hours’ 
recreation. I could scarcely recognise Albert 
among them, so much was he changed. He 
was sitting alone, and seemed not to observe 
anything that was going on. The other prisoners 
began purchasing from us, but he did not move. 
We advanced towards him, as if by chance, so 
as not to attract attention; for a turnkey was 
standing within ten steps of him. 

“Will not Monsieur buy some nice oysters?” 
said Nicholas to him. 

He looked up for a moment, and was going to 
refuse. I dropped a basket which I carried, 
and, stooping to pick it up, “ Buy them, Albert,” 














whispered I, in English, “and open them alone.” 
He started; and I saw, by the flash of his eye, 
that he knew me. I feared to meet his look, 
and turned away. Of course Albert bought the 
oysters, and I saw him take them to his room. 
I doubt whether the first three would have 
afforded much satisfaction to an epicure. They 
were very large, but one of them contained a 
note, and the others two small but very sharp 
files. The note was in these words: “Be pru- 
dent; be vigilant. File the bars of your window 
so that you may break them off at any moment. 
Examine closely what you buy from us. Be 
ready.” 

For three weeks old Nicholas and I attended 
the semi-weekly market with the greatest regu- 
larity. Albert was a punctual purchaser; and, 
each day, in the body of a large fish, or the shell 
of a lobster or a turtle, he found twenty or thirty 
feet of strong but light silk cord; so that, at the 
end of the period mentioned, he had about one 
hundred and sixty feet of rope. This, being 
knotted, would shorten ten feet. Fifty feet 
would reach from his window to the rock upon 
which the tower was built. Ong hundred feet 
more would reach from the top of the cliff to 
within three or four feet of the water when the 
tide was up. But between the foot of the dun- 
geon and the edge of the cliff was a small space 
which the patrols frequently inspected; and a 
sentinel had his post at a few steps distance. 
We were to be ready to receive Albert in the 
small boat belonging to the smack. Once on 
board, we were safe. <A dark night was chosen 
for the execution of our plan, and a note con- 
veyed in a crabshell, informed Albert of it. 
Three lights successively lighted and extinguished 
on board the smack, which was in sight of 
Albert’s window, were the signal agreed upon. 
Fifteen minutes after seeing it, Albert was to 
finish cutting one of the iron bars of his window, 
and to slip down to the foot of the dungeon by 
means of the first piece of the knotted rope. 
There he was to take the other piece from around 
his waist, and, tying it to the balustrade which 
ran around the edge of the rock, he was to let 
himself down to us. 

The proper time having arrived, the signal 
was given. Nicholas and myself were in the 
boat at the foot of the cliff, waiting with the 
utmost anxiety. Yet nothing showed that the 
signal had been understood. Half an hour—an 
hour—passed by. The signal had been repeated, 
but in vain. I commenced to despair. Nicholas 
was urging me to depart. Yet I would not give 
up hope. The tide was ebbing fast. Half an 
hour more, and we would be left on the dry 
sand. The water had fallen so much that the 
rope could not reach the water by many feet. 
Something must have happened to prevent 
Albert from taking advantage of the moment. 
One minute more, and I would have given my 
consent to push off, when a volley of musketry 
was heard, followed by a splash in the water at 
the distance of a few yards from us. A dark 
body rose to the surface. I grasped it by the 
hair and lifted it into the boat. It was Albert! 

He was uninjured. Whilst we rowed to- 
wards the smack, he explained how he had 
been delayed by the multiplied sentinels and 
patrols of the garrison and the jailers.” With 
great difficulty he had been able to cross unseen 
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the space between the foot of the tower and the 
edge of the rock, and to fasten the cable to the 
railing. He had hardly come down three-fourths 
of the distance, when a patrol, having discovered 
the rope, cut it loose, and fired at random down 
the cliff. A signal-gun now boomed heavily 
from the fortress, but we cared little for it. We 
reached our gallant little bark, and, turning her 
prow towards the shores of Albion, we sailed 
merrily before the wind. A revenue cutter, 
warned by the cannon of the fort, was in pursuit 
of us; but the breeze favoured us, and in a few 
hours we reached the British coast. 

Mrs. Norval was in Paris, and I had not in- 
formed her of my designs for fear of causing her 
a disappointment, the more bitter, from the hopes 
which she would have indulged. Albert now 
wrote to her, and in a few days she clasped him 
in her maternal embrace. We liberally rewarded 
old Nicholas and his sons, who, conscious that 
nothing could be proved against them, returned 
home very quietly, not without many sly jokes 
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on the vigilance of the governor of Mont St. 
Michel. 

We remained in England long enough to ena- 
ble Albert to dispose of his property in France, 
which he readily did by the help of his friends. 
We then embarked at Liverpool, and sailed for 
the United States. 

Three months later, there was a wedding in 
one of those beautiful country houses which dot 
the smiling shores of the James River. Alice 
Barton, now blooming with health and happiness, 
was united to her lover. Albert Norval has 
purchased an estate adjoining that of his father- 
in-law. There, with his lovely wife, surrounded 
by rosy and sprightly children, he lives happy 
and beloved. His mother is still alive, and of 
winter evenings, the children often gather around 
her, to hear from her lips the story of their father’s 
adventures and wonderful escape. As for me, 
they think me fully equal in prowess to those 
ancient knights-errant who delivered captive 
princesses from enchanted castles. 


BERZELIUS. 


BY H. 


A. H. 


(See Portrait.) 


“In the year 1778, Sweden lost the illustrious | 


Linnzus, but in the August of the year following, 
the loss was replaced by the birth of Berzelius.” 
Thus, according to a generally approved custom, 
most honoured in observance, we commence at 
the beginning, a brief biographical sketch of the 
eminent man, whose portrait embellishes our 
number. 

Berzelius is, without doubt, the greatest che- 
mist of the century. Others have made brilliant 
discoveries, and created profound and ingenious 
theories, but no individual has played so impor- 
tant a réle in Science, or accomplished works of 
such lasting utility. During thirty years he may 
be said to have given the directing impulse to the 
onward march of chemical investigation. His 
genius was only equalled by his persevering in- 
dustry, to which latter quality he was largely 
indebted for the high position he attained. 

Jean Jacob Berzelius was born on the 29th of 
August, 1779, in Ostgothland, a province of Swe- 
den. Early left an orphan, Berzelius’s child-life 
was nota happy experience, and there was indeed 
scanty promise evidenced, prophetic of his after 
renown. Living with different connexions, who 
vouchsafed their protection from a constrained 
sense of duty, rather than from affection, the ne- 
cessities of the domestic relation proved mutually 
burdensome, and his natural energy was subdued 
by the discomforting home influence. 

At thirteen years of age, Berzelius entered the 
school at Nérkoping, where he remained during 
the next four years, a lapse of time that aflorded 
little profit to himself, or satisfaction to his precep- 
tor, judging from the fact, that when, inthe autumn 
of 1796, Berzelius, with several others, left for the 
University at Upsala, the maestro at Noérkoping 
sent to the University authorities a list of the ap- 
plicants, and wrote opposite the name of his 


somewhat impracticable pupil, these unpromising 


| , ; ; . 
| words :—“ Indifferent in behaviour, and of doult- 





ful hope.” This introductory recommendation, 
as a natural consequence, resulted in a cold recep- 
tion, and suspicious mode of treatment. 

Thus ill-omenedly did the new student com- 
mence his collegiate career; nor, is it to be won- 
dered that, rendered indolent by wantof sympathy, 
Berzelius allowed the next year to pass by as 
unproductively as the preceding ones? At the 
expiration of that time, pecuniary difficulties in- 
duced him to leave college for a while, and be- 
come private tutor to a family in East Gothland. 
He returned in 1798, and prepared for the critical 
examination (termed the Medico-philosophical 
examen), when, owing to the dulness of the 
student, or obtuseness of the lecturer, he was 
well-nigh rejected, for his deficiency in chemical 
knowledge,—Azfelius, the professor of that sci- 
ence, saying to his brothers in office: “If you are 
satisfied with the young man, I will not turn him 
back.” Berzelius was allowed to pass; but a 
second examination was postponed for a year. 
The discredit of this partial failure, stung him 
into new exertion. He now went to work in 
good earnest. Azfelius confined his lessons princi- 
pally to lectures, rarely experimenting. Berzelius 
required further practical operation, and continu- 
ally haunted the laboratory, which was always 
open to the students; but he was not a favourite 
—the laborator was rude—he could not continue 
his visits. Still the noble curiosity aroused in 
him, would not be quieted. His genius was to him 
an unresting spirit, asking incessantly, “ Light! 
more light!” A glass retort was left carelessly on 
a table, in the laboratory. To possess it was the 
acme of his desires. He was longing to try an 
experiment at home. It was a happy chance, 


| not to be lost through over-scrupulousness. Ber- 
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zelius hesitated but a moment, then seizing his | 
prize, rushed to his own apartment, and locked 
himself in for hours. With the aid of this instru- 
ment he made his first great discoveries, and 
produced results, that for a year past had been 
tried in the laboratory in vain. 

The summer of 1799 Berzelius spent at Wad- 
stena, as assistant to an apothecary, where, from 
an Italian, he acquired the art of working in 
glass. The next summer, he was engaged by a 
physician at the mineral waters of Medini. 
These waters he analyzed, and made the analysis 
a point in his second college examination in 1800, 
But Azfelius had no confidence in his talents, 
and undervalued his work: he passed without 
credit. Iil-luck still pursued him. The fruits of 
some researches sent, through Azfelius, to the 
Academy of Sciences at Stockholm, after three 
years’ delay, were returned, with the laconic 
statement that the learned body did not recognise 
the new nomenclature which he had adopted. 
The same opposition that killed Keats, made 
Byron a poet;—Berzelius was formed of the 
sterner stuff. Neither stupidity nor prejudice 
could balk his rapid progress. In 1803, he 
settled in Stockholm, and was appointed <Ad- 
junct of Medicine and Pharmacy, in the College 
of Medicine. In 1804, he took his doctor’s de- 
gree, and in 1807 was appointed Professor in 
the School of Medicine at Stockholm,—a situa- 
tion that he held for forty years, until the time of 
his death. 

The Academy having refused to sanction the 
publishing of his papers, Berzelius, in 1806, com- 
menced a scientific periodical, devoted chiefly to 
chemistry and mineralogy. His course was now 
~teadily onward. His opponents yielded their 
objections. In 1808, he was elected member of 


THE LEGEND 


BY MRS. M. 


THE summer day was dying, amid the deep 
woody vale of Luggelaw, and rock, and cliff, and 
the fair silver lake, which lay half in shadow be- 
neath the overhanging mountain, reposed calmly 
in the quiet of the hour, while far adown the 
valley floated the sound of the vesper bell, 
mingled with the chant of virgin saints and holy 
men, now clearly heard, now lost in the distance, 
=weet as the song of angels. 

By the shore of the lake stood a pale youth, 
habited in the dark serge robe of the cloister, 
fastened about his waist with a leathern thong, 
from which hung pendent, a rosary and cross of 
ebony; and near him, half fearful, half imploring, 
with tearful eyes and white clasped hands up- 
lifted, stood a young girl, whose beautiful face 


hope and fear that struggled within her breast. 


“ Nay!” said the youth, whose brow was clouded 


with anguish; “the vow that I have vowed to 
Heaven I will keep unbroken till death! Oh, 
wouldst thou lure me downward from my high 
endeavour to the sin that would engulf me? 


now beckon me onward to the fatal verge near | 
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the Academy, became President in 1810, and in 
1813 was allowed a salary by the institution, on 
condition that he would give them the benefit of 
the researches that, but a few years since, had 
been rejected as chimerical. 

In 1813 was issued his Annual Report on 
Physics, Chemistry, and Mineralogy, which was 
regularly continued during twenty-five years. In 
that publication he discussed the chemical works 
of the year. 

But we cannot pause to enumerate Berzelius’s 
services in the cause of science. Our purposed 
task was mainly achieved in sketching the diffi- 
culties he encountered and overcame in the out- 
set of his career. As Secretary of the Academy, 
he became world-renowned. Honours poured in 
upon him from all directions. His sovereign 
created him Knight of the Grand Cross of Vesa, 
in 1829, and elevated him to the rank of Baron, 
in 1835. He died in 1848. 

To Berzelius belonged the honour of success- 
fully applying the great principles of Davy and 
Dalton in inorganic chemistry in unfolding the 
laws of the structures of the animal and vege- 
table kingdoms. He was also the discoverer of 
several elementary bodies; and to his skill in 
manipulating are we indebted for many of the 
processes now in established use. 

The amount of labour achieved by Berzelius 
seems marvellous. The secret is explained in a 
sentence :—he was the most systematic of men. 
Indolent and unpunctual as a boy, the knowledge 
of divine order which enabled him to complete 
his manifold designs was the growth of a 
matured intellect. The world were now a loser, 
had he wanted that habit of strict regularity 
which we are apt to regard as incompatible with 
the more brilliant gift of genius. 


OF ST. KEVIN. 


E. HEWITT. 


which I stand, between my soul and its redemp- 
tion ?” 

“ Alas! alas!” pleaded the maiden; “I only 
ask to dwell near to thee in this peaceful solitude 
—to kneel beside thee when thou prayest, to hear 
thy fervent voice swelling the choral anthem, to 
minister to thy daily wants, to tend thee in sick- 
ness, and when thou diest to die also with 
thee.” 

“It may not be,” returned the youth; “I could 
not pray with thee beside me—I could not sing 
if thou wert near to listen —all my devotions 
would be mockery of Heaven were I under the 
influence of thy daily presence. Listen, Kath- 
leen! Thou art young and guileless, and what 


_to thee seems pure and free from evil, to me is 
and appealing attitude told the bitter conflict of | 


beset with temptation and sin! Our earthly 
affections are the snares of Satan, set to lead us 
to our undoing! Return, then, to the home of 
thine infancy, to the ancient towers and the 
luxury thou hast deserted, and leave me to the 
austere life that I have chosen—leave me to the 


| performance of my vow, that shall win me life 
Wouldst thou set thy seducing charms, that even | 


eternal.” 
“* Alas!” again replied the maiden, “I will not 
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return to my home, for there all reminds me of 
thee! But since thou disdainest my prayer, and 
teachest me that love is crime, I too, in some 
sacred retreat, will consecrate myself to the Deity. 
Farewell, Kevin! I go to seek th2 shelter of St. 
Brigid’s holy roof, where, arrayed in the white 
robes of the order, I will join the sacred vestals 
in tending the fire burning perpetually on her 
altar. There, with prayer and penance, I will 
prepare to meet and welcome thee among the 
saints hereafter. In heaven I may love thee 
without sin. Farewell, then—on earth for ever!” 

“ Stay!” said Kevin. “ The way is long before 
thee, and darkness already covers the earth. 
Rest to-night within my bower yonder, and de- 
part at dawn to-morrow, strengthened by thy 
repose. Come!” 

Over regenerated Ireland, where of old pre- 
vailed the Sun-worship of the Druid, the Church 
had already gained a powerful ascendency. 
lerne, the “ Sacred Island” of the ancient voyager— 
the Samothrace, as it were, of the Western seas 
—whither the Cabiric gods had been wafted by 
the early colonizers, and where the mariner—who, 
on his departure from the Mediterranean, used to 
breathe a prayer, in the Sacred Island of the East, 
to the deities who presided over navigation— 
found, in the seas beyond the Pillars of Hercules, 
another sacred island, where, to the same tutelary 
deities of the deep, his vows and thanks were 
offered on his safe arrival,—lIerne, from her 
schools and her monasteries, was already send- 
ing forth missionaries of the gospel. Her pagan 
altars were destroyed, their pyres extinguished ; 
her great idol, Crom-Cruach, lay in the dust; her 
ancient priesthood, the Druids, were extinct ; the 
power of her bards was broken; a solemn curse 
had been pronounced upon Tara,the court of her 
ancient monarchs, and thenceforth no king ever 
sat within its walls;* the palace gates of the 
Pictish king had opened at the sign of the cross 
made upon them by St. Columbkill, and through 
his labours, the Christian faith had extended 
through North Pictland and the Western Isles; 
already upon Iona were beginning to arise those 
conical heaps of votive pebbles left by pilgrims 
on her shore, and marking the path that led to 
the honoured shrine of her saint; already had St. 
Columbanus, after braving the power of Thierry, 
king of Burgundy, through the favour of Agilulph, 
king of the Lombards, and his queen, Theode- 
linda, established the monastery of Bobbio, among 
the Apennines; already had the celebrated 
female monastery, “ The Cell of the Oak,” 
founded by St. Brigid, through the extraordinary 
veneration in which she was held, from the 
purity of her life, and the supernatural gifts 
attributed to her while living, become the resort 
of penitents and pilgrims of all ranks; and young 
persons of both sexes, influenced by the prevail- 
ing religious enthusiasm, were binding themselves 
by monastic vows, and seeking in a life of seclu- 
sion and austerity, to win the crown of immor- 
tality; and Kevin, who had been the foster- 
brother and playmate of Kathleen’s childhood, 





* “Some fugitive criminal, who had fled for sanctuary 
to the monastery of St. Ruan’s, having been dragged 
forcibly thence to Tara, and there put to death, the holy 
abbot and his monks cried aloud against the sacrilegious 
violation, and proceeding in solemn procession to the 
palace, pronounced a curse against its walls.”—Moore. 








believing that he too was called to abandon the 
world, with all its pleasures and sins, retired to 
the beautiful vale of Luggelaw, where, amid the 
romantic seclusion, he built a hermitage of boughs 
against the face of the cliff, and there, his food 
the roots and berries that grew around, his drink 
the water of the spring that bubbled beyond, with 
penance and prayer the youthful anchorite sought 
to prepare his spirit for eternity. 

Twilight was slowly deepening on all around, 
and the shadows of approaching night fell darkly 
in the valley, as Kevin, followed by Kathleen, 
led the way onward up the glen. The bell no 
longer sounded from the convent tower, and the 
vesper hymn was hushed in silence, but the short 
quick barking of a dog broke the stillness, and a 
hound came bounding down the glen to meet 
them. It was Luath, who had been a sharer 
always in the childish sports of the twain, and 
who now recognised Kathleen with the most 
extravagant demonstrations of gladness. 

They reached the hermitage, the dog bound- 
ing playfully on before, and Kevin, putting aside 
the hanging vines that concealed the low entrance, 
motioned the maiden to enter; then, producing 
a flint and steel, he lighted a taper and proceeded 
to place his fiugal evening meal upon the rude 
wooden table that stood against the wall. 

The floor of the apartment was of earth; a 
wooden stool, and a homely couch, placed in one 
corner of the cell, was the only furniture it con- 
tained, besides the table; and through a narrow 
aperture beyond, hollowed out from the rock, 
was the oratory of the Saint, with its low altar 
and crucifix. 

Neither Kathleen nor Kevin had spoken since 
their entrance. The evening repast stood un- 
tasted by both; and the Saint, feeling that every 
moment in her presence was filled with danger 
to himself, arose, and, bending over the fair being 
who now knelt before him, with drooping head 
and white hands crossed reverently upon her 
bosom, he said : “ Bless thee, my daughter! Sleep 
in safety on yonder couch, and may all good 
angels guard thy slumbers. I go to pray within 
my oratory for thee and me, that we may both 
receive the strength we so much need from 
above ;” and, passing onward into the inner cell, 
he sank before the altar in supplication. Long 
and fervently did Kevin pray against temptation. 
He prayed for strength to resist the tender emo- 
tion that was struggling with his high resolves, 
when a half-suppressed sob from the couch where 
Kathleen was reposing smote upon his ear. For 
an instant, his brain whirled, and the surges of 
passion swept wildly over his soul; but still he 
prayed, until, wearied with the conflict within 
him, and overcome by the lateness of the hour, 
he bowed his face upon his clasped hands, and 
slept before the altar. 

The morning sunbeams were darting through 
the crevices of the vines as the Saint awoke. 
Starting from his kneeling posture, with hurried 
thoughts of Kathleen, and the question of whe- 
ther she had yet departed, rushing upon him, he 
hastily entered the outer cell. ‘ 

On the couch still reposed the beautiful form 
of the maiden, the long-fringed lids closed in 
slumber over the lustrous eyes that pleaded to 
him for love so eloquently. One fair arm, raised 
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above her head, rested among her luxuriant 
golden hair; while the other dimpled hand, fall- 
ing over the side of the couch, lay upon the 
glossy coat of Luath, who slept on the floor 
beside the slumbering Kathleen. 

The Saint, on awakening, had forgotten to 
pray against temptation ; and as he paused above 
the couch, and gazed upon its lovely occupant, 
again the wild tumult of passion went rushing 
through his veins. With rapidly-beating pulse, 
he thought of the reality of present bliss, and the 
uncertain joys of the future. What were the 
hope of salvation, what were a life of eternity, 
to a life of love with the beautiful being before 
him? Nay! he would abjure Heaven,—his vow! 
—all, all were about to be abandoned to the in- 
toxication of the moment, when, from the distant 
convent, the loud-chanted mass for a departed 
brother swept down the valley on the morning 
wind. 

The sound smote upon his ear like a voice 
of warning, calling him back to his better pur- 
pose; and, filled with sudden fear, he fled, fol- 
lowed by Luath, away from the hermitage and 
the spell of Kathleen away, away, to hide 
himself somewhere from the maiden and temp- 
tation. = 

When Kathleen awoke, she found herself 
alone, and the cell deserted. “Kevin! Kevin!” 
she loudly cried; but no voice replied to her 
repeated call. In the valley, the track of foot- 
steps yet lay upon the dewy grass, and, with 
sudden desperation, she resolved to follow on- 
ward, she knew not whither, after Kevin,—to 
follow and cling to him for ever. No more the 
timid recluse of Saint Brigid’s sanctuary, but the 
loving, passionate woman, despair lent energy to 
her speed as she darted forward on the pathway. 

Day wore and waned as the maiden sped on- 
ward. Now thridding the rugged Scalp, with 
torn and bleeding feet—now toiling over the 
dreary hills of Wicklow—past Ouler’s Lake, with 
its haunting flame, onward, and onward still she 
sped, until the twilight of the third day found 
her where the dark waters of Glendalough lay 
deep in the shadow of the surrounding hills. 
Here, travel-worn and exhausted, where high 
Lugduff, his feet deep set in the wave, reared his 
towering front of rock, frowning above her, the 
maiden sank to rest. 

Suddenly, with joyous yelp and bound, a dog 








came leaping swiftly down the height, and sprang 
upon her with glad tokens of recognition. 

“ Luath! Luath!” she shrieked wildiy. Kevin, 
then, was near, and springing to her feet, with 
renewed strength, she followed swiftly after the 
hound, who now led the way, keeping her danger- 
ous path up the rock, unshrinking. 

Here, then, the Saint had thought to find re- 
pose. Far up the rock, on a narrow shelf that 
overhung the lake, beneath the shadow of a pro- 
jecting cliff, Kevin lay asleep and dreaming. In 
vision he stood before the gates of Paradise, and 
as the golden portals swung wide open, to the 
sound of heavenly music, to admit him, and angel 
voices bade him enter into the effulgence beyond, 
the form of Kathleen interposed between him 
and the offered bliss, and the glorious gates slowly 
closed upon him for ever. 

“ Away! away!” he cried, starting madly from 
his sleep as she threw herself upon his bosom, 
“Away!” But the living Kathleen, her white 
arms clasped about him, clung wildly to his 
breast. “ Off! Fiend!” he cried, still under the 
influence of his dream, “ Off! off!—It is but the 
spell of Satan!” But the maiden still clung to 
him with the energy of madness, while Kevin 
struggled to free himself from her entwining 
arms. A moment of desperate effort, and break- 
ing fiercely from her hold, he hurled her, with a 
strong hand, from the narrow ledge, shrieking, 
into the lake below, “Kevin! Save me!” The 
ery restored the Saint to consciousness.—* Kath- 
leen!” he uttered in agony,— Kathleen!” but 
the dark waters had closed over her for ever. 


Beside that lonely lake, under whose wave 
rested the heart that had loved him so wildly, so 
tenderly, Saint Kevin built a cell, and there he 
daily repeated solemn masses for the repose of 
the soul of Kathleen,—and tradition says that 
ever while he prayed, soft music, as if it were 
from the harps of angels, floated sweetly around, 
and the shade of the maiden was seen to glide, 
smiling over the fatal waters. 

In after years, the solitary cell of Saint Kevin, 
among the mountains, became the resort for pil- 
grims, and drew around it, by degrees, such a 
multitude of dwellings, as, in the course of time, 
to form a holy city in the wilderness. 


PRAY FOR THE SOUL OF KATHLEEN! 





THE HIDDEN FOUNTAIN, 


BY SARAH ANDERTON, 


FounTaIn! fountain! lying hidden, 
Covered with a shield of stars! 

Fountain! fountain! girt for ever 
With Creation’s prison-bars! 


Fountain! fountain! mystic fountain! 
Solemn fountain! let me see 

Once, oh once, thy longed-for waters ; 
Let me plunge and die in thee! 


Aches my brain with heavy thinking ; 
Thirsts my heart in burning pain: 

Hidden fountain! healing fountain! 
Soothe and quench the weary twain! 


Every lesser solace fails me, 
Every mortal spring is dry: 
Blessed fountain! fountain balmy! 
Let me reach thee once, and die! 
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SOLDIER JOHN. 


BY E. W. ELLSWORTH 


WHITE-HEADED John no more shall don 
His summer shoes and coat of gray, 
On glorious Independence Day ; 

God thought it best, at his request, 

That very day to give him rest. 


At dusk of dawn, upon the lawn, 

The rapid-throated morning gun 

Had shouted to the morning sun ; 
And from its strands, and loosened bands. 
My first had clapped its jewelled hands. 


But by the fire, with cold desire, 

With feet and fingers growing cold, 

And brain that scarce a thought could hold, 
Old Soldier John still muttered on— 
The thread of all his life was gone. 


Until he heard the music stirred, 
The Continental lip, within, 
Of an old-fashioned culverin ; 
Right up he rose, upon his toes, 
Like a strong man among his foes. 


“ Hurrah, old gun; that counts ’em one!" 
“ Why, John !—sit down—sit down, I say— 
John—John—it’s Independence Day.” 
“ Quick !—pass the ball,’—he groped the wall ; 
At length he understood it all. 


And then he cast, to find my last, 
A peering eye: “ Give, give it me. 
Help, Johnny child, for I must see 
Don’t mind the air—my glasses—where ? 
Once more old John must see it there. 





“In buff and blue, we tracked it through. 
With drum and gun and thunder cheer, 
And Yankee Doodle in the rear. 

Old Put was gay, and full of play ; 

We marched upon our toes, that day.” 


Surviving John, thus stayed upon 

My last, did last my first behold, 

In clouds of sounding triumph rolled. 
At evening sheen, upon the green, 
My whole, without my first, was seen. 


Put hand to head—old John is dead. 
God rest all honest souls that fight 
For Freedom and the holy Right! 

Make solemn moan—he lies alone : 

Above his corse my first is strown. 
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THE DOG-STEALER. 
Modelled on the French. 


BY CHARLES G. LELAND. 


ANY things are lost in this world, and but few found. 
Yet perhaps, on the whole, it is better to accuse our- 
selves of negligence, than others of knavery. Tis 
more polite. 

You, Ma’am, have lost your dog;—your dumb 
friend, who nestled in your bosom, ate of your 
sponge-cake, and snapped occasionally at your fingers. 
Then take yovr paper, find the editor’s address, and 
wend your way thither to insert an advertisement 
among the “articles strayed, stolen, or missing.” 

There is a tariff of rewards for the meritorious 
finding and rightful restoration of dogs to their 
owners. A spaniel or terrier, five dollars; a mon- 
grel, two; a good pointer, ten. It is astonishing, when we reflect on the number 
of pointers lost in this wicked world. 

The next morning, you are agreeably surprised by a visit from a taciturn, loafer- 
looking individual, in a tarpaulin hat and coarse overcoat with enormous pockets. 
An uncommonly bad cigar graces his mouth. His profession is that of dog-finder ; 
he has found yours—and restores it. 

You are in for it, to the tune of ten dollars, or less. 

There are many men, all over this gay world broad and wide, in the alley dark, 
by the pavement’s side, who live by the restoration, not of paintings, but of dogs. 
It is the inevitable destiny of valuable city dogs to be lost and found at least a dozen 
times. No man in his senses would give twenty-five cents for a dog which was 
| never lost. 

Hl Dog-finders, like lamplighters, owls, and muffin-men, begin to bestir themselves 
about twilight. This is the time when masters lose sight of their dogs, and the 
most faithful Trays lose scent of their masters. From eight to ten o'clock, Saint 
Roch himself would have missed his hound, and Saint Anthony his hog, had the 
“ketchers” been about. The proverb of “between dog and wolf” was invented as 
applicable to this portion of the day-night; for the word “ wolf,” when correctly 

translated, signifies dog-finder; and it is with the holy twilight hour, when both dogs and finders 

are about, that a war commences between these two interesting classes of society. 

The dog-finder slumbers during the day in inglorious ease. But, with the darkening hours, he 
lurks in dim alleys, and dodges after old ladies,—caring nothing, however, for the protected, but 
the protector, When he marks his prey, he catches up Ponto with a run. His first care is to keep 
the animal from barking. For this he uses a very peculiar muzzle. In the higher walks of 
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dog-stealing the most ingenious ruses are resorted 
to. 

When an expert “finder” beholds an ancient 
dame leading along by a four-foot cord her 
canine friend, his first care is, while dodging 
along, to sharpen his knife; and, secondly, to 





steal the first cur which comes in his way (un- 
less, indeed, his knife be already whetted, and 
he have a common dog with him for the purpose). 
He then adroitly cuts the cord, and, at the same 
instant, by a slip-knot, fastens the cur in its place. 
But Madame goes her way contentedly, nor is it 
until her arrival home that she becomes aware 
of the striking change which has taken place in 
the appearance of her pet. 

Seldom does an expert finder return without 
at least a lap-dog. But lap-dogs generally belong 
to individuals endowed with long purses; so 
that the severance by the finder of the connecting 
link between bipeds and quadrupeds is of no 
long duration. 
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If the dog-finder be of Berlin, his first business 
in the early morning is to look into the columns 
of the “ Zeitung.” If a Parisian, he consults * Les 
Petites’, Affiches,” and, if a Londoner, “ The Times.” 
In Philadelphia, the “ Ledger” serves his purpose, 
and, in New York, “ The Herald.” But all of 
these studies of daily literature, be 
they in France, Germany, The Five 
Points, or Small Street, have one ob- 
ject,—to find the reward offered for 
his estray of the preceding evening. 
When the lost one is not worth a 
reward, he is disposed of after the 
manner of the Bolognini—a cele- 
brated race of dogs, all traces of 
which have, however, long since 
disappeared from their native city, 
— Bologna ! 

We have heard of a valuable dog, 
which had been so frequently stolen 
by the same individual, that he not unfrequently 
repaired to the well-known house of his finder, 
as to a second home. This excellent animal 
was regarded by his stealer as_a settled source 
of income, and bequeathed as such by him to 
his children. 

When the finder has made a fortune, he retires 
to the country, and, though he may at first be as 
unwelcome as a cat in a ten-pin alley, yet he soon 
gets into their good graces, by stealing their dogs, 
and returning them gratis. Particularly do the 
old ladies affect him. 

The less fortunate finder generally ends his 
life in the modest retirement of a penitentiary or 
county prison. 


THE FINE ARTS, 


AS APPLIED TO DOMESTIC PURPOSES. 


“ Ars‘longa, vita brevis."—LONGFELLOW, BEN SyRa, AND HIPPOCRATES. 


BY PUCK. 


“ Wuy should 4rt—the noblest, brightest, purest 
legacy transmitted to man from bygone genera- 
tions—be withheld from the remarkably many, 
to be enjoyed and appreciated solely by the un- 
commonly few? Why should flowers and tracery 
of treble beauty wind around the capital, and all 
ornament be denied to the base? Is this just ?— 
is it generous? 

“When Adam and Eve were banished from 
Paradise, they were still allowed to retain their 
fig-tree aprons,—the first efforts of Art. And 
these beautifully-curling, leafy, arabesque orna- 
ments were the only sowventrs which they bore 
away. Driven forth conquered, they still ‘ carried 
all before them,’—for they bore with them the 
most fashionable modern pattern for real Cash- 
mere shawls. 

“Why should works of Art and beautiful de- 
signs be confined to the Artful and Designing ? 
It was never intended that the prohibition against 
stealing should be extended to working in steel, 
or even engraving thereon. No!—it was to go 
forth, a broad, extensive heritage, which should 
illuminate, with tenfold harmony, the Universe.” 

We (id est, Puck) deem the foregoing extract, 
furnished by an eminent critic, an appropriate 
beginning to a few suggestions on the Application 





of Art to Domestic Purposes, which we, at the 
especial desire of numerous friends, feel called 
on to make. When we reflect that the humblest 
abodes in Cairo or Alexandria can, even at the 
present day, boast of real Egyptian: pottery,— 
when we remember that the poorest servant- 
girls in Athens wear their ‘hair @ la Grecque, and 
that the lowest peasants in Bohemia drink from 
genuine Bohemian glass, the desire arises in our 
bosom that our own free and enlightened coun- 
trymen might enjoy the same blessings. 

Mindful of 
these deficien- 
cies, we have 
accordingly 
cribbed from a 
recent English 
work (Puck 
always ac- 
knowledges 
his stealings) 
several appli- 
cations, which 
will, no doubt, at once become immensely popular. 

The first design with which we present our 
readers is one “for a Centaur-bit.”. Which re- 
minds us of a very soul-stirring bit of archzo- 





DESIGN FOR A CENTAUR-BIT. 
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logy: “Where is a Centaur first alluded to in | and a kind friend, whose gift proves that he is 
the Bible? .4ns.—John the Baptist’s head on a | desirous of casting light on our pages, has, in a 
charger !” melting mood, generously presented us with 

We will not insult our readers by imagining 
fer an instant that they are so little acquainted 
with the refinements of the English language as 
not to know that a tile means a hat, since the 
word has been used in this sense by poets. 

“Pm a gent, I’m a gent in the new-fashioned style, 

Examine my veskit, and look at my tile.” 

And we therefore feel no hesitation in present- 

ing them with 








THE TAPER. 


A MOSAIC TILE. 


Nor do we see why Art should not condescend 
to beautify and refine the social board. Having 
been made happy with Rubens pitchers, Re- 
naissance punch-bowls, Etruscan coffee-pots, Ro- 
coco spoons, Gothic forks, and Romanesque soup- 
plates, we see no reason why we should hesitate 
to supply the want, so long felt by every true 
friend of Art, of-a 


We are aware that much remains to be done, 
ere this department can be considered as pluper- 
fect. We could have given our readers the ori- 
ginal design for a tumbler, either in the form of a 
tumbler-pigeon, or the likeness of LEon JAVELLI, 
whose feats in lofty tumbling have won applause 
from admiring multitudes. We could have given 
a salt-cellar in the guise of one selling salt. We 
could have presented a frying-pan, whose handle 
should have borne, as a “ nob,” the head of Friar 
Bacon, decorated with pansies; the pan itself 
containing authentic portraits of Mrs. Fry, and 
the Man Friday; while beneath would have 
been engraved the figure of the heathen Pan, 
which, from its position, would have been per- 
petually piping hot. We could have shown 
the identical needle with which The Enemy 
once went into a patch, and sewed the tares. Yea, 
all this could we have done, and more! One 
thing, however, we will do. We will, as a 
finale, supply all of our readers who do anything 
(DONE IN BUHL) in the brazen line, with a design for 


DESIGN FOR A BEEF-TEAPOT, 
WITH BULL-FINCH LID. 








We have long felt the want of an A®sthetic 
Inkstand, and some “Old German” Sealing-Wax. | 
These deficiencies are as yet unremedied. But 
we are supplied with 








A BRASS-HEADED STARE-ROD, 


WITH IMPROVED EYES. 





FILINGS. 


THE MILE-STONES. 


“It seems to me that you have the longest | his mouth, “de mile isn’t long, but, vhen dey 
miles here that I ever saw in my life,” remarked | make de road, de schtones gave out; so dey put 
| a mile-schtone efery two miles!” 


“Nein,” replied Hans, taking his pipe from 


a traveller to a Dutch driver. 
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SHORT DRAMAS IN TWO SCENES. 


ECONOMY. 


Scene First.—Millionaire seated in his easy chair. 
By him stands a poor man in a supplicating 
attitude. 

Mitiionarre. “ Ahem!—Very sorry, my young 
friend, that I can do nothing for you. But I can 
give you a word of good advice,—Economise !”” 

Poor Man. “But when a man has nothing 
to”"— 

Mitiionarre. “ Nonsense! Under certain cir- 
cumstances a man must know how to save.” 


Scene Second.—The millionaire drowning in a 
pond, the poor man calmly regarding him from 
the shore. 


Poor Man. “Sorry, my friend, that I can do 
nothing for you. But I can give you a word of 
advice,—Swim !” 

MILLIONAIRE (choking). “ Bub-bub-but wh-when 
a m-man can’t swim!” 

Poor Man. “Nonsense! Under certain cir- 
cumstances a man must know how to swim!” 


THE POCKET-BOOK, 


Scene First—A young Gent discovered surround- 
ed by his friends, who are jesting with him 
regarding his attentions to a certain young 
lady. 


Youne Gent. “ Boys, I'll just tell you how it is. 
You see, I care nothing for the girl :—it’s the old 
man’s pocket-book that I’m after.” 

Cuorvus oF Friends. “Ha! ha! ha!” 


Scene Second—aA parlour. Time,11Pp.m. Young 
lady seated. Young gent rising to depart. 
Hesitates, as if bashful, and then slowly re- 
marks: 


“ Miss Matilda, excuse me, but you must be 
aware that my frequent visits—my attentions— 
cannot have been without an object ”"— 

Youna Lapy. “Ah, yes, so I’ve heard, and 
shall only be too happy to grant what you desire. 
(Takes from the table a paper parcel, and, unfolding 


SCENE IN A FRENCH CAFE. 


(Agent of Police addresses an Editor and an Artist..—*“ No news, 
you say, and out of money. Good!—I'll tell you how we'll 
arrange it. Ill see that there is a riot got up this evening 
in the Faubourg St. Antoine, and a barricade built. et 
this gentleman be there to sketch it, and do you write the 
account, not forgetting to describe the efficient aid which 
I rendered in quelling the insurrection. When the money 


comes in, we'll share alike.” 
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it, displays a large, old-fashioned, and EMPTY 

morocco pocket-book.) This, I have been informed, 

is that object. Permit me to present it, and con- 

gratulate you that you will in future have no fur- 

ther occasion to renew these visits and attentions.” 
Youne GENT swoons. 


PROMISING CHILD. 


Farner. “I think, sir, that I may safely say 
that I never saw a child which gave such pro- 
mise of becoming distinguished. Now just hear 
him. Come, Julius Cesar, tell the gentleman 
what you'll be when you grow up.” 

Jutivs Casar (drawis). “I’m a-going to keep 
a ca-a-andy shop.” 


THE LOOKING-GLASS, 


Puck broke a mirror the other morning. He 
gave it one piercing look, and 


“The glass in pieces flew.” 


“How fortunate,’ quoth Beppo, who was 
standing by, “that you didn’t break any of the 
pieces!” 


COUNSEL TO THE DYING. 


Those who dye generally turn all colours. To 
such, the following recipes may not be unaccept- 
able. 

To get blue. Take two bottles of Heidseck, 
seven juleps, a quart of strong punch, and a 
great deal of egg-nogg. 

To get a good black. Apply to the | 
slave market or Intelligence Office. / 

To set a pink. Dig a hole in the ground, ( 
and cover up the roots. 

To get a clear yell—oh! Pinch the 
first child you meet. You will thus q 
have at the same time a hue and cry. ) 

Beautiful greens may be found in the 
mock-auction stores. 

Straw-cullers are to be found in bonnet- 
factories, where they pick out 
and assort the straws. 
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COTTAGE AND VILLA ARCHITECTURE 


BY T. WADSKIER. 
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DESIGN FOR A COTTAGE IN THE TUDOR-GOTHIC STYLE. 


WE here present our readers with a design 
for a cottage in the Tudor-Gothic style, and we 
trust they will agree with us in looking upon it 
as a successful example of a rural home. Its 
character is that of simplicity and boldness; 
there is no frippery-work or flimsy ornaments to 
catch the eye, but the whole has an expression 
of utility and comfort :—in one word, of domestic 
enjoyment. Its style is truly Northern, and more 
suitable to our climate than any other. It permits 
the use of building materials of the very coarsest 
kind, and high roofs which can be made of a 
simple and strong construction. Like our fore- 
going design, the veranda here is the predominant 
feature, and, we may say, its only ornament. 
The steps are carried round, to give it breadth; 
and we think that breadth and extension upon 
the ground is a characteristic which ought always 
to be aimed at in the designing of country houses. 
We really look upon a veranda as the most ex- 
pressive feature of a cottage; for the idea of 
domestic enjoyment is mostly conveyed by it. 
It is true that, in a cool climate like this, the 
veranda is comparatively of little importance the 
greater part of the year; but, in the gentler, 
seasons, and in all, a veranda is a positive 
luxury, as a resting-place and centre of social 
resort. A cottage without a veranda looks to us 
mean and false in taste. We admit that it is not 
an absolute necessity, like a kitchen or bed-room, 
particularly in a very small dwelling, or in one 
where utility and economy must be the leading 
considerations of the architect. But, we think, 
the moment the cottage rises in dignity above the 
merely useful, that the veranda then should 
have its place ;—if not an architectural veranda, 
at least an arbour covered with vines. 

The ground-plan of our design has a pleasing, 
symmetrical form. The arrangement shows a 





good deal of compactness and convenience for a 
small family. The porch, or entry, is five feet 
and a half by nine feet, opening into the parlour. 
which is eighteen by twenty feet. The parlour 
here is quite a handsome and comfortable apart- 
ment, and the communication with the veranda 
will make it very pleasant in the summer. On 
each side of the parlour is a room adjoining. 
One of them—the library—will probably be 
used as a sitting-room. It is twelve by fourteen 
feet. A communication may be made with the 
veranda, if desired. The other may be used as 
a bed-room for guests, or as a dining-room. It is 
twelve by twelve and a half feet. The commu- 
nication with the staircase makes it suitable for 
both uses. This room also may have a commu- 
nication with the veranda. 

The kitchen here is thirteen feet and a half by 
fifteen feet, which is a very convenient size for 
a cottage like this. There is a pantry attached 
to it, six by twelve feet, well lighted and aired. 
Between the kitchen and back door is a small 
entry, which will exclude all draught and cold 
air in the winter. This back door opens on a 
small veranda or porch, five feet and a half by 
nine feet. If desired, a cellar might be made 
under part of the building; and, in this case, a 
descending flight of steps could be constructed 
under the main stairs. 

The second floor of this cottage gives a great 
deal of sleeping-accommodation for a dwelling of 
its size,—no less than four good bed-rooms. One of 
them is quite a large cottage-room, being sixteen 
by eighteen feet. The others are also sufficiently 
large. The sizes are given on the annexed 
scale of dimensions. Two of them have two 
fine closets attached. 

This cottage could be built of stone or brick, 
and it could, in many localities, be built of cobble 
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COTTAGE AND VILL 


or rubble stone, and cemented exter- 
nally ata very moderate cost. Com- 
ion quarry stone would be the best 
inaterial,and, if only roughly dressed, 
and even laid in random courses, the 
effect will be better, and more ex- 
pressive of the style, than if cut 
with the chisel and laid in smooth 
ashlar. The hoodmouldings and 
sills to be of dressed stone, and the 
gables coped with stone, hammer- 
dressed; the roof to be covered 
with slates. Particular attention 
must be paid to the roofing of the 
valleys, because the water from the 
higher parts of the roof all finds its 
way to them before reaching the 
eaves, and therefore, if they are not 
made perfectly tight, leaky places 
are certain to show themselves im- 
mediately, to the great injury of the 
house and inconvenience of the in- 
mates. ‘To make these valleys tight, 
they should be lined or covered, be- 
fore the slates are laid on, with 
broad strips of copper, lead, or gal- 
vanized iron. The former is the 
best material; good thick lead is 
most commonly used, being less 
expensive than copper. 

All the inside woodwork, includ- 
ing sashes and doors, to be of a 
dark colour, grained to resemble oak 
or walnut. Stained glass may be 
used with great advantage in the 
entrance. 

The veranda will be constructed 
of wood, painted and sanded to 
correspond with the material of the 
building,—the roof of the same to 
be covered with tin. 

This description, we hope, will 
enable the reader fully to understand 
the design and viewsof the architect ; 
and in regard to himself, he will only 
say that he thinks he has presented 
to them a design that combines much 
beauty, both of form and expression, 
and worthy of some critical exami- 
nation. 


DIMENSIONS. 


PRINCIPAL FLOOR. 
FEET. 
Vestibule, . 44x 6 
peut, . .. M300 
. Library, . . . 12 x 14 
. Bed-room,. . . 12 XxX 124 
. Kitchen, . . . 134% 15 
ens .-s RB 
. Staircase, . 4x 163 
ers eels Seg 
Om « » . » Gg. 2 
Veranda, 9 feet wide. 


COMDNANE WHY 


SECOND FLOOR. 


11. Bed-room,. . 16 x 18 
12. Bed-room, . 12 x 14 
13. Bed-room, . 134 x 15 


14. Bed-room,. . . 12 \% 124 
74 x 164 


15. Staircase, . . 
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FASHIONS. 


THE two figures that we have selected for our 
March number, present unusually beautiful varia- 
tions of the feminine waistcoat, or gilet, as the 
French call ita softer and shorter word to 
pronounce, and on both accounts preferable. If, 
as in Paris and London at the present time, this 
article of apparel is destined to become with us, 
as indispensable to a finished toilette as broidered 
collar or chemisette, we may as well anglicise the 
name atonce, and convert the euphonious gilet into 
a familiar household word. One would feel better 
satisfied in ordering the thing, if not reminded, in 
the very cognomen, that we are aiding and abetting 
an invasion masculine. In Paris, the fancy pour 
les gilets is more than fashion; “ Le Moniteur” 
says it has amounted to a fiévre, engouement, 
épidémie! They are now constructed in distine- 
tively different styles, so as to be appropriately 
adapted to the several changes per day which 
conventional usage has rendered necessary in the 
regulation of the costume of our lady fashionables. 
What a waste of time it is, to be sure! Yes,— 
when carried to the extreme of idleness and ex- 
travagance. But the caprice for self-decoration 
and finery, is more innocent as an ennui-annihi- 
lating amusement, than most of the corresponding 
schemes resorted to by the other sex, who give 
us the benefit of their supercilious sneers in re- 
gard to it. They are martyrs, forsooth! as if they 
only suffered in pocket through the indulgence of 
this amiable weakness, and reaped no advantage 
from the result. There is a charming gracious- 
ness imparted to the feminine manner, by the 
consciousness of being well dressed, that extends 
its radiant affability to all who come within the 
sphere of its influence. Now we personally 
should not like to observe this constant alterna- 
tion of robing and disrobing ; it interferes too much 
with the idea of an independent control of time— 
is too anti-literary ; but on certain special occa- 
sions, remember distinctly to have experienced 
something of the gratification alluded to. It 
were idle to argue against the philosophy of the 
sentiment,—worse waste of time than that occu- 
pied in arranging the much-despised feathers and 
flowers, flounces and frills. To express ourself 
proverbially, Mr. Logician—be wise, “let well 
enough alone.” Another word of warning,—if 
you are so unfortunate as to have a wife who 
delighteth much in the sacred mysteries of the 
toilette; when she appeareth to you charmingly 
attired, be pleased to bestow on her labours the 
meed of your appreciative admiration, and the 


silly flutterer may look no further. But we have 
something to do with the technicalities of our 
subject, and return unwillingly to les gilets. <A 
much-favoured style for la promenade is repre- 
sented by our second figure ;—made with lappels 
richly embroidered or braided, but more fre- 
quently without pockets than with them. It be- 
came necessary in popularizing the garment, to 


lessen the objectionable features. The display of 


the plaited chemisette also is now principally 
confined to the upper part of the bust. When 
opened nearer the waist, the space is only suffi- 
ciently wide to expose a lace frill, fastened 
at top and bottom, as in our February pattern. 
Gilets made for toilette du matin are entirely closed 
to the throat—the material generally used is 
Marcella. 

The little cravat of black riband tied beneath 
the narrow frill that edges the chemisette is 
simple and becoming; but for ladies’ neck-ker- 
chiefs we prefer fancy colours. The close-fitting 
sack, polka, or veste, is composed of plain green 
silk—green being the principal colour in the 
figured or cross-barred skirt. Lining of white silk. 
Trimming of broad galloon, a shade darker than 
outside material. Sleeves cut in points, rather 
shorter than the regular pagoda shape. Under- 
sleeves of plaited cambric, or linen, fastened at 
the wrist with narrow bands, surmounted with 
embroidered ruffles. 

Bonnets for spring are not likely to be worn 
as open in the front as during the winter months. 
The one here represented has a trimming of plaid 
silk or riband, formed as a half handkerchief, 
tastefully arranged over the crown, with strings 
to correspond. 

We will now, if you please, make our adieux 
to the demoiselle en chapeau, and turn our regards 
upon her companion. There is something ex- 
ceedingly pretty in this fanciful and fantastic cos- 
tume for le bal ow grand soirée. Worn by some 
graceful, fairy-looking sylph, of eighteen or twenty 
summers, it would undoubtedly have a charming 
effect. Let us examine it a little more closely, 
and scientifically analyze the component parts of 
this elegant tout ensemble. The most striking ob- 
ject that arrests the attention of the curious inqui- 
rer, is perhaps the new-styled gilet de bal ;—one 
of the first specimens we have seen cut low in 
the neck. It is composed of white satin, embroi- 
dered in front with silver thread or braid and 
small white bugles. Pardessus of white gauze. 





bordered with a narrow, silver-striped or wreathed 
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riband, and spotted through with silver embroi- 
dery. Sleeves short @ retrousser mousquetaire. The 
jupe is very ample, and also of white gauze, 
trimmed down the front to correspond with the 
pardessus; under-skirt of white silk or satin. A 
pantalon of the same light material of silken gauze, 
peeping from beneath the discreetly long skirts, 
is so modest-looking, that one may admire it un- 
hesitatingly! And yet, perhaps, this seemingly 
innocent innovation may foreshadow a revival of 
Bloomerism among the high priestesses in the 
courts of fashion. If the dames Parisien pronounce 
the pantalon a proper part of apparel, their devoted 
imitators all over the world will but feebly re- 
sist obedience to their decree. The satin boot, it 
will be observed, is laced in front. The hair 
dressed full at the sides, decorated with tastefully- 
VOL. X. 18 
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disposed wreaths of crimson rosebuds, and silver 
leaves. The ornaments for neck and wrist and 
gilet studs are of coral. The necessity for fancy 
buttons, in wearing the gilet, has brought out a 
great variety of jewelry. All sorts of old-fashioned 
ear-rings, finger-rings, &c., &c., can now be con- 
verted into this new use. Turquoise, emerald, 
amethyst, pearl, jet, or gold, are chosen, accord- 
ing to the colour of the dress; all show to fine 
effect on a white watered silk gilet. But of more 
importance than the choice of the stud, says La 
Belle Assemblee, “ the great point to be regarded, is 
that the gilet be well made, or that which in its 
perfection has an air of distinction about it, may 
be degraded to something approaching vulga- 
rity.” 
X. Y. Z. 
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EMBROIDERY, CROCHET-WORK, ETC. 
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ANTI-MACASSAR OR TOILET COVER. 


Make a chain of 415 stitches for three-fourths 
of a yard, or 23 stitches for each pattern; the 
thread is cut off at the end of each row. 

lst Row.—1 treble,* 5 chain, miss 5; 4 treble, 
4 chain, miss 4, 4 treble, 5 chain, miss 5, 1 treble; 
repeat from star to the end. 

2d Row.—4 treble,* 3 chain, miss 3, 2 treble, 
2 chain, miss 2, 2 treble, 2 chain, miss 2, 2 treble, 
3 chain, miss 3, 7 treble; repeat from * ; end with 
4 treble, instead of 7 treble. 

3d Row.—1 treble,* 2 chain, miss 2, 3 treble, 
4 chain, miss 4, 4 treble, 4chain, miss 4, 3 treble, 
2 chain, miss 2, 1 treble; repeat from *. 

4th Row.—2 treble,* 2 chain, miss 2, 4 treble, 
3 chain, miss 3, 2 treble, 3 chain, miss 3, 4 treble, 


—(2 plain in one stitch, and 22 plain; repeat 


| to the other corner), and work a plain row up 


2 chain, miss 2, 3 treble; repeat from *; end | 


? 
with 2 treble, instead of 3 treble. 


6 chain, miss 6, 4 treble, 2 chain, miss 2, 5 treble ; 
repeat from *; end with 3 treble, instead of 5 
treble. 

6th Row.—Same as 4th. 

7th Row.—Same as 3d row. 

8th Row.—Same as 2d row. 

This finishes one pattern. Repeat; end with 
24 patterns, and to make the last pattern perfect, 
repeat the first row, and without cutting off the 
thread, commence the edging. 

ist Row—Work a plain row down the side, 
working 3 stitches on the side of every treble 
stitch ; then work along the foundation chain, thus 


the other side, working 3 stitches to every treble 
stitch, as before; and along the last side, work 
2 stitches in one, and 22 plain. Repeat. 

2d Row—To form the corner.—1 chain, 5 long 
in one stitch, 1 chain, 1 single,* 1 chain, miss 2, 
5) long in 1 stitch, 1 chain, miss 2, 1 single; re- 
peat from * down the first side, then work the 
corner, and repeat as before, along the second 
third, and fourth sides, working the corner at the 
beginning of each side: at the end, work 3 single 
on the first 3 stitches of the round. 

3d Row.—For the corner.—(9 chain, turn, | 
single in the 1st stitch of the 9 chain, to form a 
round loop, 5 times), miss 1, 1 plain on the 5 


' long, 5 chain, miss 6, 1 plain in the centre of the 
5th Row.—3 treble,* 2 chain, miss 2, 4 treble, | 


5 long,* 5 chain, miss 7, 1 plain (9 chain, turn. 
1 single in the Ist stitch of the 9 chain, to form a 
round loop, 5 times), miss 7, 1 plain, 5 chain, miss 
7, 1 plain, 5 chain, miss 7, 1 plain; repeat from 
*, down the side, then work the corner. Repeat 


'as before, along the other sides, working the 


corners at the end of each side; at the end turn 
back and work 3 single on the last 5 chain, turn 
back. 

4th Row.—For the corner—(9 chain, turn, 1 
single in the 2d stitch of the 9 chain to form 
a round loop; 1 chain, miss 9, 1 plain in the 
round loop of last round; repeat 5 times,) ‘ 
chain, 1 single in the 2d stitch as before, 1 chain, 
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miss 9,1 plain in the 5 chain,* 3 chain, miss 5, 
1 plain in the 5 chain (9 chain, turn, 1 single in 
the 2d stitch as before, 1 chain, miss 9, 1 plain in 
the round loop of last round, 5 times.) 9 chain, 
turn, 1 single in the 2d stitch as before, 1 chain, 
miss 9, 1 plain in the 5 chain, 3 chain, miss 5, 
1 plain in the 5 chain; repeat from * along the 
sides, working the corners as before. 

5th Row—For the corner.—(Miss 3, 1 plain, 5 
treble, and 1 plain; these 7 stitches in the round 
loop of last round, 6 times,)* miss 3, 1 plain in 
the 3 chain (miss 3, 1 plain, 5 treble and 1 plain 
in the round loop, 6 times,) miss 3, 1 plain in the 
3 chain; repeat from * along the side, working 
the corners as before. Fasten off. 

In the above pattern, treble stitches are the 
same as those sometimes called long stitches, 
and plain crochet what is commonly called 
double crochet. 


NEAPOLITAN KNITTING. 


Cast on 40 stitches, or any even number de- 
sired. Knit with wooden needles. Three of 
the same size will be necessary. 

ist Row.—1 plain,* make 1, slip 1, knit 1, pass 
the slipped stitch over the knit one, 10 plain, 
make 1, slip 1, knit 1, pass the slipped stitch 
over the knit one, 10 plain,* end with a plain 
stitch. Repeat between the stars. 

2d Kow.— Purl 3,* make 1, purl 2 together, 
purl 10,* repeat from star, and end with purl. 

3d Row.—2 plain,* make 1, slip 1, knit 1, pass 
the slipped stitch over the knitted 1, knit 10, re- 
peat from *. 

4th Row—Like the 2d. End with purl 2 
together. 

5th Row.—Like the 3d. 6th Row.—Like the 4th. 
7th Row.—Like the 3d. 8th Row.—Like the 4th. 

9th Row.—Knit 2,* make 1, slip 1, knit 1, pass 
the slipped stitch over the knit 1, take off 5 stitches 
without knitting, then with a third needle take off 
the 5 following stitches, taking care to keep them 
in their original position, substitute the 5 first for 
the 5 last, knit these 10 stitches plain, make 1, 
slip 1, knit 1, pass the slipped stitch over the knit 1. 
End with knit 1. 

10th, 12th, 14th, 16th, and 18th Rows.—Like 
the 4th. 

11th, 13th, 15th, 17th Rows.—Like the 3d. 19th 
Row.—Like the 9th. 20th Row—Like the 4th. 
Repeat. 
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CUSHION IN CROCHET. 


Half an ounce of Berlin wool, of a dark cherry 
colour, or currant—5 pieces of fine black chenille, 
4 skeins of gold-coloured silk. 

ist Row.—Cast 90 stitches with the chenille. 

2d Row—lIn wool. 14 plain, in the 15th work 
3, afterwards 13 plain; omit the 14th, work the 
15th, omit the 16th; 13 plain, 3 in the 14th, 13 
plain, omit the 14th, &c. 

3d Row.—Like the 2d, always making 3 on the 


middle stitch of the 3d of the preceding row, of 


which 2 form the increase. Also diminish as 
in the preceding row, and at the same places. 

This crochet is worked backward and forward, 
always taking the back side of the loop. The 
first and last stitch of each. row must be dimi- 
nished. 


For each band there will be necessary 1 row 
of black chenille, 8 of red wool, which forms 4 
nibs, 1 black row. 6 of these bands will be ne- 
cessary for the cushion. s 


When they are finished, the points must be 
placed opposite each other and sewed together, 
which will leave open spaces of a diamond shape 
to be filled up with diamonds worked separately 
in silk, and sewed in. These are made in the 
following manner: 

20 chain, turn and make on these; 3 long, 2 
chain, 3 long, 2 chain, 3 long, 2 chain, 3 long, 2 
chain, 1 long. Turn and work 3 long in the 
open space, 2 chain, 3 long, &c. 

Work eight of these rows for a diamond, and 
30 diamonds for the cushion. Afterwards sew 
them between the bands. To make the cushion 
square, half diamonds must be worked as fol- 
lows ; 

1st Row.—1 chain, 3 long on it—turn. 

2d Row.—3 long in the Ist stitch, 2 chain, 
long in the last. 

3d Row.—3 long in Ist stitch, 2 chain, 3 long, 
2 chain 3 long. 

4th Row—3 long, 2 chain, 3 long, 2 chain, % 
long, 2 chain, 3 long. 

Sth Row —3 long, 2 chain, repeat 3 times, end 
with 3 long. 

6th Row.—3 long, 2 chain, repeat 4 times, enc 
with 3 long. 

7th Row.—3 long, 2 chain, repeat 5 times, endl 
with 3 long. Sew these also in the open spaces 
remaining. 

Afterwards work a lace for the edge, to be 
sewed on after the cushion is made. 

1st Row.—In chenille. 1 long, 1 chain, 1 long. 
1 chain, &c. 

2d Row—lIn wool. 7 long, 5 chain, &c. 

3d Row.—5 long above the 7, 3 chain, 1 long, 
3 chain, 5 long, &c. 

4th Row.—3 long above the 5, 2 chain, 1 long, 
2 chain, 1 long, 2 chain, 3 long. 

5th Row.—1 long above the 3 long, 2 chain, | 
long, 2 chain, 1 long. 2 chain, 1 long, 2 chain, 1 
long. 

6th Row.—1 long, 2 chain, 1 long, 2 chain. All 
these long stitches taken on the spaces formed by 
the chain of the preceding row. 

7th Row.—In gold-coloured silk. 1 plain in the 
space formed by the chain of the preceding round, 
6 chain, 1 plain in the next space, &c. 

8th Row —Like the 7th; the plain taken in the 
points of the preceding, consequently alternating 
with the last. 
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SECOND VERSE. 
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That aftertimes shall tell; 
And if among the honoured dead 


I yet may hope to dwell, 
I'll learn to play some noble part, 


If in the chambers of thy heart 
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My name recorded be, 
Perchance some pitying tear you’! 


shed 
O’er him who died for thee. 
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MONTHLY SUMMARY OF FOREIGN LITERATURE, MUSIC, AND ART. 


BY CHARLES G. LELAND. 


Recent GERMAN LITERATURE.—Among recent 
publications, we observe that of the “ Briefwechsel 
Zwischen GOETHE und KNEBEL,” or “ Correspon- 
dence between GOETHE and KnEBEL.” Brock- 
HAUS, Leipsic. “Germany,” says a reviewer of 
this work, “continues to gather, with pious care, 
the numerous correspondences, in which Goethe 
has left precious documents relative to himself 
and his contemporaries. Knebel, whose posthu- 
mous writings were published in 1835, by Varn- 
hagen and Mundt, was one of those singular be- 
ings—one of the dilettanti of erudition equally 
interested in literature and science—so many of 
whom appeared in Germany during the great 
intellectual period, of which Goethe was the most 
glorious representative. The author of Faust 
could not have found a more sympathetic and 
yet more penetrating confidant than this writer, 
hitherto so little known tothe world. For which 
reason, many of his letters to Knebel are inspired 
with that cordial friendship, and are impressed 
with the familiar grace, which we love to find in 
the familiar moods of a great man.” 


Among the most interesting recent German 
works, we observe “ Hagringar,— A Journey 
through Sweden, Lapland, Norway, and Denmark, 
in the year 1850.” By ALBRECHT PANCRITIUS, 
Konigsberg, 1852. Published by BornTRAGER. 
“ Hagringar,” we are informed, is an old Norse 
word, signifying cloudy shapes, or air-images. 
To all who have travelled, the remaining impres- 
sions of places and events, ever appear like dis- 
tant images, ever becoming, with time, dimmer 
and more aerial. This was probably the meaning 
of the author, whose true name and calling are 
concealed throughout, although the work is not 
on that account less interesting. It is not a regular 
description of travels, but rather a collection of 
scenes and souvenirs, interwoven with historical 
sketches, and extracts from the Northern popular 
songs and ballads. The journey extends from 
Stralsund to Ystad, and from thence to Stockholm. 
In the latter city and its vicinity, he lingers long, 
and then passes to Lapland. Copenhagen and 
Rigen close the scene. The author follows, in 
no place, a particular scientific or artistic aim, 
but casts on every side unconfined and free 
glances, while everything is appreciated and de- 
scribed with vivacity and freshness—in short, 
with the merry mood of a true traveller. His 
short restless sentences, and hurrying style, re- 
mind us of the impatient rolling and rushing of 
a brook over rocks and gravel, albeit there is at 
times, a certain monotony in its tones. 


The “ Lebens und Reisebilder ;’ or “Sketches of 
Life and Travel in the East and West,” by THEO- 
DORE Konia, may possibly interest a certain class 
of readers. In this work we are itiformed that 
the author conversed much with pretty Wallachian 
girls, about Hamlet and Jean Paul Richter, Ger- 
man ladies and Italian music; yet contrived, not- 
withstanding all this, to have a vast amount of 
love adventures in the French style. “ How far 





these are true we know not, but they are certainly 
in no degree instructive.” 


Among other books of travel we would cite the 
“ Erinnerungen aus Siideuropa,” or, “ Recollections 
of Southern Europe,” by Dr. CurisTIAN BELLER- 
MANN, Clergyman in Berlin. This is spoken of 
as an extremely interesting work, containing not 
only many entertaining descriptions of the places 
visited, but also much solid information on history 
and antiquities. 


In connexion with the above-mentioned books 
of travel, we would speak of the “ Bilder aus dem 
Norden,” or, Pictures from the North, by Epwarp 
Scumipt. The author of this work is a zoologist, 
and its contents are generally of a scientific nature. 
Particularly worthy of note are his views relative 
to the theory of the zoologist and antiquarian, 
Prof. Fillson, “that the primitive Scandinavian 
tribes included not only the original inhabitants 
of Denmark, North Germany, the British Islands, 
but perhaps also a part of France, forming a 
race, of which the Laaps, or Laplanders, of the 
present day are the last remains.” Learned, 
however, as this book appears to be, it follows 
not merely a dull routine of natural science, but 
contains information, interesting to all gifted with 
a soul for nature, life, history, or poetry; and is 
the more attractive from its admirable style. 


The “ Bilder und Scenen,’ or, “Sketches and 
Scenes from Asia and Australia,’ by A. W. 
GRUBE, as well as the “Sketches and Scenes from 
Nature and Life,” by the same author, may be 
deemed worthy of translation by some preparer 
of books for children somewhat advanced. 


The latest number of the GERMANIA, published at 
Leipzig, contains “Albert Direr and his Times,” by 
K. B. Stark, and “ Development of the German 
law of Criminal Punishment, in theory and practice, 
since the 16th century.” In the first part of the 
second volume of this serial we have “Christian 
German Politics,” by H. Von SyBkx ; “ Scandinavia, 
the relation and neighbour of Germany,” by E. M. 
ARNDT; and the third article on German Uni- 
versity life, by the well-known Lupwia Becu- 
STEIN, treating of that period in the history of 
German Universities from the beginning of the 
eighteenth century to the foundation of the Ger- 
man Burschenschaft, or Student Union, for the 
purpose of uniting Germany under an Emperor. 


Those familiar with the work of Lzepsivs, on 
the Chronology of the Egyptians, will peruse 
with pleasure a recently published book, by the 
same author, entitled, “ Uber den ersten Egyp- 
tischen Gétterkreis, und seine geschichtlichmytholo- 
gische Entstehung,” or, “On the first Egyptian 
cycle of Gods, and its historico-mythologic origin.” 
The reviewer of the Leipzig Centralblatt speaks 
of this work as being by far the most accurate essay 
on the extremely complicated subject of Egyptian 
Mythology which has hitherto appeared. 


Antonius AnTuus has recently published, by 
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Wicanp, of Leipzig, a second edition of “ Lectures 
on the Art of Eating.” We know not what 
affinity this work may have with Brillat Sava- 
rin’s Physiologie du Gout. Ofa similar nature we 
have “Gastrosophie,’ or, “The Principles of the 
Joys of the Table,” by Jac. C. C. Horrmeisrer, 
“elegantly bound.” 


H. C. OerstTEpD’s collected works are at present 
being published at Leipzig, by Lorck. The fifth 
volume, which has just appeared, contains “ New 
additions to the Spirit in Nature,” from the MSS. 
of the great philosopher, translated by K. L. Kan- 
NEGIESSER, 


One of “the most magnificent epitomes of na- 
ture which Germany ever produced” is the 
splendid “ Iconographische Encyclopedie,” or, “ Ico- 
nographic Encyclopedia,” of G. Heck. As far 
as accuracy or authenticity of description, or 
clearness and beauty of illustration, is concerned, 
this work is emphatically unrivalled. An excel- 
lent American edition of this work, translated 
into English by Spencer F. Barrp, but with 
illustrations printed from the original plates, in 
Germany, may be had of F. W. CurisTery, 
Foreign Bookseller, No. 232 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia. 


Recent Frencn Lirerature.—At the present 
day, when everything impressed with the words 
“ Social Reform” either meets or claims a more 
than usual share of attention, we may commend 
to our readers, from time to time, those works 
which, though they leave untouched the great 
problems of political economy, and the organiza- 
tion of society, are still of perhaps equal impor- 
tance, as really touching upon the true root of 
all society—our social and domestic relations. 
Among recent publications of this nature, we 
observe a work entitled, “ Deux menages d’ou- 
vriers,” or, “The Family Establishments of two 
Working-men,” by Mapame Boyetprev p’Av- 
VIGNY, thus noticed by the Revue des Deux Mondes : 

“This work, addressed principally to the la- 
bouring classes, is, as a rare exception among 
such books, written in a simple style, and bears 
a mild and practical moral. Without pretending 
to come before the world as a reformer, the au- 
thoress has desired to prove that in the humblest, 
as well as in the highest classes, there are in 
nearly every family important reforms to be made 
in the item of expenditure, and the character and 
mode of the mutual bearing of the husband and 
wife. These are the reforms which Madame 
D’Auvigny inculcates, in her sketches of manners, 
morals, and precepts of domestic economy. In 
this little romance we find accuracy of observa- 
tion, an amiable style, and what is still rarer, the 
kindest feelings.” 


It is with a sentiment of sad duty that we ap- 
pend the following criticism of the “ Derniers 
Chants,” or, “Last Songs,” by Ernest Hamet, 
recently published by the Brothers GARNIER, of 
Paris. So remarkably applicable is it to the 
great majority of all the more recent poetry of 
this century, whether German, French, English, 
or what not, that we would willingly bring it 
before the eye of any one proposing to publish 
his poems, as a lesson and a warning. “There 
are in this collection certain pages which are 
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Departure;’ but we also there find great inexpe- 
rience, the author proposing to his imagination 
the most varied themes, before having formed a 
sufficiently exact or pliant style. The title of this 
work of itself inspires a sort of discouragement, 
which is expressed even more strongly in the 
preface. Mr. Hamel regrets the time when the 
public was interested in romantic or classic feuds, 
and its sympathies and encouragements gave a 
healthy impulse to youthful talent. Yet whence 
comes this indifference of the public, if the poets 
themselves are not, to a degree, the original cause 
of this situation which they so much deplore. So 
long as poetry imprisons itself in the domain of 
imitations and puerile fancies, there will be seen 
around it that isolation which so pains our au- 
thor. This work of Mr. Hamel’s is, unfortu- 
nately, hardly distinguishable in any manner 
from a great number of contemporary collections. 
In it there are many songs which are only sou- 
venirs, and plaints which are but echoes.” 


A new edition of the philosophical works of 
HemstTeruvuis has recently been published in 
French, at Utrecht, by KernInK and Son. It is 
augmented with many pieces hitherto inedited, 
and is accompanied with an introductory essay 
on the author and his philosophy, as well as nu- 
merous notes, by Dr. L. S. P. MeyBoom. 


M. Turers, reported as being in London, has 
arrived at Brussels, where he lodges at the H6- 
tel de Belleville. He has requested his family 
to forward the notes and papers requisite to the 
conclusion of his History of the Consulate and Em- 
pire, which he intends shortly to conclude. They 
have been sent him by his secretary. 


M. EmiLe pg GIRARDIN, says the correspon- 
dent of the Courrier des Etats Unis, offers for sale 
his magnificent hotel in the Rue de Chaillot, and 
is also desirous to dispose of his interest in La 
Presse. There are, we imagine, but few indepen 
dent and high-minded editors in France, at the 
present day, who would not be equally desirous 
of selling out and removing under the present 
state of affairs. It had been reported that Girar- 
din designed visiting America, but it is now said 
that he is about to settle in Switzerland. 


The French Press is receiving its share of re- 
wards from the President. Dr. VERON, director 
of the Constitutionnel, has been appointed Officer of 
the Legion d’Honneur, the decree by which this 
honour is given stating, after the name, “ political 
writer, for services rendered to the public cause.” 


Tue Fine Arts.—From the last number of the 
“ Deutsches Kunstblatt,’ or German Art Journal, 
an excellent publication, supplied by the contri- 
butions of WAaGEN, KuGLER, and ScHNAASE, in 
Berlin; PAssAVANT, in Frankfort; WEIGMANN, in 
Dusseldorf; ScuuLz,in Dresden; Ernst Forster, 
in Munich, and E1TELBERGER VON EDELBERG, in 
Vienna, we learn that a distribution of rewards 
for artists took place in Brussels, on the 3d of 
November, in a splendid hall recently erected 
by the Art Union. The prizes were given to 
those Belgian artists who had distinguished them- 
selves at the World’s Fair, as well as to all whose 
works were pre-eminent at the recent Exhibition 
in Brussels. “King Leopold was present at the 
ceremony. The German artists HASENCLEVER 





gracefully written, especially those entitled ‘The 





and J. HuBNER received each the gold medal. 
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The painters, Levug, of Dusseldorf, BENDEMANN, 
of Dresden, and Beaas, of Berlin, were elevated 
to the rank of knights of the Order of Leopold. 
The Belgian artists GaLuart, Leis, Srmonts, and 
GEEFS were also appointed officers of this Order.” 


It is well known that THoRWALDSEN left one 
of the most valuable private Museums of litera- 
ture and art in existence. Conscious of its value, 
he directed in his will that a correct description, 
and not a mere catalogue of this collection, should 
be drawn up, that its contents might be useful to 
the lovers of art, even in other countries. This 
task has been recently and well executed in a 
work entitled “ Thorwaldsen’s Museum Described,” 
by L. Mutuer, in which every division of the 
Museum is not only accurately described, but 
those historical explanations superadded, which 
will render the work invaluable to every student 
of art. 

The first division contains an accurate account 
of Thorwaldsen’s own statues, busts, and reliefs 
in the Museum, with their object, date of execu- 
tion, and destination, as well as of those works 
executed under his order by other artists. The 
historical explanations are principally borrowed 
from “ Thorwaldsen’s Jugend,” or, “The Youth of 
Thorwaldsen”—a work composed from the cor- 
respondence, manuscripts, and notes of the illus- 
trious artist, written originally in Danish, by 
Hans WACHENHUFEN, and translated by J. M. 
THIELE. 


The celebrated landscape painter E1cHHorn, 
well known in Germany for his Grecian scenes, 
recently died suddenly at Potsdam. A vast col- 
lection of highly-interesting drawings and studies, 
collected during a period of many years, passed 
in different journeys in Italy and Greece, wil! 
shortly be held at sale, for the benefit of his wife 
and children. A great number of the best sketches 
and studies left by Cart RorrMann are at pre- 
sent for sale by his widow, in Munich. 


We notice the appearance in Augsburg of a 
work entitled “ Die Malerei,”’ or, “ Painting re- 
duced to its simplest and readiest Principles,” by 
LIBERAT HUNDERTPFUND. From the prospectus 
we should infer that this work, like Mrs. Merri- 
field’s, contains a vast amount of practical infor- 
mation, which might be of the greatest use and 
profit to any artist willing to diligently advance 
himself in the technicalities of his calling. 


The Russian artist AIWASOWSKI, well-known 
for his views of Constantinople and the Black 
Sea, has recently undertaken to paint a picture 
representing the last total eclipse of the Sun. 
“Come what may,” says a German pericdical, 
“he will certainly give us a good landscape.” 
We have seen, ere now, a “ View of Berlin,” in- 
tended as a political squib, consisting of a single 
square of black, and have glanced at a map of 
France, in which the comparative state of intel- 
ligence and education was indicated by different 
shades, Paris being entirely white, and Marseilles 
“dark as a thunder cloud.” Perhaps Mr. Arwa- 
SOWSKIS landscape, if true to nature, will bear 
some resemblance to these views of Berlin and 
Marseilles. 


Levutze’s picture of Washington still continues 
to attract numerous visiters in New York. 
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LaYARD, the celebrated English traveller, has 
presented to Williams’ College two beautiful 
sculptured slabs from the ruins of Nineveh. One 
is six feet high, the other seven; both representing 
a human body, exquisitely engraved. 


Tue Art JournaL for January contains a 
highly interesting leading article by Mrs. Jamr- 
SON, on the Nuremberg Madonnas, or the ancient 
statues of the Virgin and Son, so abundant in 
that “ Pompeii of the Middle Ages,” as it has 
been appropriately termed. The ten wood-cuts, 
illustrating this article are of exquisite beauty, 
having been executed expressly for this maga- 
zine by Wagner, the celebrated artist and en- 
graver of Nuremberg. In the same number we 
also observe a beautifully-illustrated and well- 
written article on Rubens. The designs for the 
previous articles of this series having been exe- 
cuted by French artists, the editor of the Art 
Journal was accused, by certain superficial and 
flippant editors, of having stolen and plagiarised 
from foreign sources, although the fullest acknow- 
ledgment had previously been made of indebted- 
ness. No charge can be more ungenerously or 
more plausibly made against a writer than this 
of “abstracting,” for, unless he chooses to encum- 
ber, and probably mar, every sentence by an 
“acknowledgment,” he lies open to the attack of 
every one who chooses to be ignorant of the fact 
that he has already “ once for all” stated the true 
source. 

Among other items for which we are indebted 
to the London Art Journal, we learn that a monu- 
ment has recently been placed in the new church 
of St. Paul, Alnwick, which merits particular no- 
tice, from the successful manner in which it has 
been treated by the sculptor, Mr. Carew, who 
has adopted the prevailing style of medieval 
altar-tombs, without sacrificing modern realities. 
It is a tomb to the memory of the late Duke of 
Northumberland. Its form and style is of the 
fifteenth century, but the costume is truthful and 
modern, the attitude of the figure easy and grace- 
ful, and a proof that a proper direction of thought 
can overcome many of the so-called “ difficulties” 
which beset statue memorials of modern times. 


It is not generally known that the idea of the 
celebrated bas-reliefs of Morning and Night, by 
THORWALDSEN, was borrowed from a portion 
of a ceiling painted by ALBANO, in the Veraspi 
Palace at Rome. Engravings from this ceiling, 
by Hieronymus Frizza, dated 1704, are still in 
existence; and also as outlines in an edition of 
Landon’s Life and Works of Albano, published 
in Paris in 1804. Albano died in 1661. Thor- 
waldsen’s designs differ materially, in the com- 
position, from Albano’s; but we find in the latter 
the figure scattering flowers, with the boy bear- 
ing the torch, as well as the other figure carrying 
two children, and accompanied by the owl. 


PARMENTIER—the man who first introduced 
the culture of the potato into France—has had a 
monument recently erected to his memory, in the 
form of a small obelisk, on the piece of land 
granted him by Leuis XVI. for his experiments 
in growing the root. Should the agricultural 


and mechanic arts progress, for a_few years to 
come, as they have hitherto done in the United 
States, and should such memorials be erected to 
all who have done the State true service, our 
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land would become a forest of monuments and 
statues, 


At Beruin, the Royal Academy of Fine Arts 
announces that it will open, in that capital, an 
exhibition of the works of living artists on the Ist 
of September in this year. The exhibition will 
be continued for a period of two months; and 
the artists of all nations are invited to contribute 
their works, 


Tus [npustriat Union of Munich has opened 
its permanent exhibition, containing all kinds of 
furniture, porcelain, glass, bronzes, and miscella- 
neous objects, comprehending ecclesiastical furni- 
ture, but only of works that have been pronounced 
worthy of exhibition. The exertions of THE 
UnI0oN are directed to develope the Characteristic 
and the Beautiful, and to diminish the influence 
of insipid and spiritless fashions. The first 
essays promise well; and we shall soon have to 
report most favourably of Bavarian Art-industry. 
This Union also publishes a journal, the editor of 
which is Dr. Ernst Forster. There are few 
living critics endowed with a higher or more 
comprehensive sense of Art, in its manifold rela- 
tions, than this gentleman. The first number of 
his Journal contains the cabinet which the arti- 
sans of Munich presented to King Louis, an 
altar, a gas-burner, a table and glass, all in cha- 
racteristic forms borrowed from the medieval 
period. 


A curious discovery has recently been made in 
the dungeons of the Castle of Saint Angelo. It 
is a rough sketch, upon one of the walls, of a 
crucifixion, and believed to be by the hand of 
BENEVENUTO CELLINI, when he was confined 
here, by order of Pope Paul IIL, in 1539, as he 
relates the circumstance in his very curious 
* Autobiography.” 


At Rome, extensive excavations have been 
made within the last few months, with the per- 
mission of the Papal government, in the famed 
Via Appia. As might be expected, a large num- 
ber of most interesting relics have by this means 
been exhumed, the majority being sepulchral,— 
a circumstance easily to be explained, when it is 
remembered how usual it was for the Roman 
patricians to erect their costly and ostentatious 
tombs on both sides the road which approached 
the Eternal City. Among the mortuary relics 
are many of the highest interest; bas-reliefs, 
urns, and inscriptions, abound; and, but for the 
unnecessary manner in which the excavators are 
restricted from pursuing their researches beyond 
a narrowly-prescribed limit, it is certain that 
much more might be done towards resuscitating 


these long buried mementos of “the masters of 
the world.” 


At KenyiasBera, an exhibition of richly-orna- 
mented pieces of amber was recently opened, 
during the visit of the King of Prussia to that 
city. The King was much pleased with it, 
especially as in his youth he was inscribed as an 
apprentice in the Corporation (Jnnwng) of the 
artists in amber. He learned the art, and was 


afterwards declared journeyman, according to 
the statutes, 


A statue of Christ, twelve feet high, after a 
model by Thorwaldsen, was recently executed, 
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by the galvanoplastic process, in Berlin, by M. 
WINKELMANN. It was made in a wax mould, 
and looks like bronze. 


A colossal statue in sandstone of Queen Vic- 
toria, executed by Ritcure, has been erected in 
front of Holyrood Palace. It represents her in 
the costume of the ancient Scottish Queens, her 
robe being elaborately decorated with thistles, and 
is placed upon a pedestal ornamented with bas 
reliefs. 


An excellent article, by a German writer, has 
recently appeared on Gold Frames as the proper 
casing for pictures. Should the present ridicu- 
lous extravagance, in this respect, continue, we 
may at some period anticipate a work by some 
enthusiastic upholsterer, speculating whether pic- 
tures are an appropriate ornament for gold 
frames. 


In the last numbers of the Allgemeine Monat- 
schrift, or, Universal Monthly Magazine of Science 
and Literature, we observe the continuation of a 
series of critical letters on the artists Rauch, Cor- 
nelius and Kaulbach, as also a paper by H. Rir- 
TER, on “ The Latest Efforts in Esthetics.” 


Of late years the manufacture of plaster and 
composition casts, as well as papier maché, in its 
varied qualities, has been carried to an astonish- 
ing degree of perfection; placing within the 
means of the poorest artist many facilities for 
study which were before well-nigh unattainable. 
One of the most curious applications of these ma- 
terials with which we are acquainted, is to the 
manufacture of weapons; not the bona fide arms 
of the warrior, but very excellent fac-similes, 
which are used either to copy, or hang in groups 
(according to a custom which has prevailed, of 
late years, among the élite in Europe) in libraries 
and halls. We have seen in Paris, scimitars, 
medizval swords, and maces of the most exquisite 
Gothic patterns, in plaster, and bronzed or ironed 
so accurately that the closest ocular scrutiny could 
not detect the imitation, for sale at prices varying 
from one to three francs each. 

An amusing event relative to these plaster and 
pressed pasteboard arms, is said to have taken 
place during the late Louis Napoleon revolution. 
A certain author, famous for his gloomy melo- 
dramas, was known by his neighbours to be in 
possession Of a splendid collection of ancient and 
Orientai weapons. Early in the morning, an 
excited mob of barricade-builders entered his 
rooms, and demanded possession of these imple- 
ments of offence. He argued, resisted, implored, 
and threatened, but in vain. “Ah, well, take 
them then!” he exclaimed, with resignation. The 
leader of the party, a stout butcher, at once 
snatched up, with a tremendous effort, an enor- 
mous mace of the 16th century, which seemed as 
if it might weigh a few quintals. It flew up in 
the air like a feather, nor were his matchlocks 
and yataghans, all damasked with gold, yet co- 
vered with antique rust, less light! 

“ What the deuce is this?” exclaimed the arms- 
hunters. 

“Tt is carton-pierre,” replied the author, coolly. 
“They are the work of RomaGnesi1; and I pur- 
chased them, hung, as you see, on velvet, at the 
sale of the painter Longuet.” 

The barricade gentlemen evinced their appre- 
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ciation of imitative Art by pitching his collection 
out of the windows. 


The excitement resulting from the late revolu- 
tion in Paris has had but little effect upon the 
prices of works of Art. At the late sale of 
Marshal Sebastiani, two Sévres vases of soft clay, 
which had been sold in 1820 for five thousand 
francs, were, after a spirited bidding, and an ani- 
mated dispute between five or six amateurs, ad- 
judged to Lord Hertford, for twenty-eight thou- 
sand nine hundred francs. 


Musicat Irems.—The greatest advantage de- 
rived from a constant familiarity with Art and 
Music, is the impartial judgment as to the inde- 
pendent merits of their representatives which it 
induces. We were never so powerfully remind- 
ed of this as during the recent performances of 
CATHERINE Hayess in Philadelphia and New 
York. The great majority of verbal criticism 
which met our ear during these concerts con- 
sisted, on the part of those who had never heard 
her before, of a prompt comparison of her singing 
with that of Jenny Lind!—the critic’s approval 
or disapproval being invariably graduated accord- 
ing to the degree in which she was supposed to 
resemble the Swedish Nightingale. Without in 
the slightest degree pretending that the Swan of 
Erin equals her renowned superior, we would 
still suggest that no greater injustice can be done 
to any artist than that resulting from this arbi- 
trary comparison. If all human beings, all souls, 
all voices, were formed after a certain fixed 
model, every deviation from which were a de- 
fect, there might, indeed, be some show of jus- 
tice in such a system. But the first principle of 
progress and improvement is that of variety, or, 
we might say, of contrariety, since the very 
existence of a work of Art consists in the com- 
bination and subjection of elements more or less 
incongruous to a governing law ;— its excellence, 
as a work of Art, consisting not so much in the 
nature of the elements employed, as the perfec- 
tion of the law to which they are subjected. It 
is an appreciation of this truth which has led to 
the current distinction between the soul and the 
form,—the artist and the singer. Another step 
in criticism may, however, be logically deduced 
from it, which is, the judging of the abilities of an 
artist from their own intrinsic merit; for, accord- 
ing to the degree in which an artist becomes 
truly great, just so much does he become confi- 
dent and original, ever putting with his progress 
the idea of comparison, in aught save mechanical 
detail, more and more out of the question. Es- 
pecially is this true of the musical artist, and still 
more so of the vocalist. In the thousand varied 
expressions of the true artist,—be it Jenny Linn, 
or CATHERINE Hayes, or De Vrizs, or Paropt, 
—there are always certain intonations, mystic 
chimes, and wild notes, which awaken in a few 
hearts echoes which may be heard in no others. 
Every individual, not asleep, in the audience, 
has from time to time a share in these feelings, 
belonging to him alone, and not communicable. 
The degree of mechanical or physical ability, as 
conferred by nature and improved by training, 
once settled, it becomes an extremely delicate 
and difficult matter to determine the number, 
quantity, or quality, of associations and emotions 
which may be awakened by the innate and ori- 
ginal power of expression possessed by the 
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singer; and from this point of view it is evident 
that only on these material or mechanical points 
of compass, training, and practice, can great 
artists be fully and fairly compared with each 
other. 


The composer VERDI is at present in Paris. 
RossInI, at the period of the outbreak of the late 
French revolution, was on his way to Paris; but, 
hearing at Geneva of the outbreak, returned 
immediately to Bologna. 


The new opera of “The Pearl of Brazil,” by 
M. Fevicien Davin, recently performed in Paris, 
is but coldly spoken of by musical critics. The 
libretto, says M. pE PonTMARTIN, is tame and un- 
interesting, but still capable of better treatment 
than it has received, when we remember the 
genius of the composer. The overture, we are 
told, is a piece without character, too long and 
badly arranged as to its different parts—which 
defects were certainly not to be expected from a 
musician so familiar with every resource of the 
orchestra, and who has already distinguished 
himself by the discovery of so many happy 
“effects” in this department. In the first act 
there is a pretty “romance de tenor,” followed by 
a trio for two female voices and a tenor, whose 
theme is successively taken up in the form of a 
canon, by each of the three, and in the midst of 
which we have a ballad, sung with choral ac- 
companiment. The dancing airs in the second 
act are agreeable, and the quartette for two fe- 
male voices, the tenor and basso, forming the in- 
troduction to the finale, is unquestionably the 
best piece in the entire opera. The instrumental 
introduction to the third act is as devoid of mu- 
sical character as the overture; although M. 
Felicien David had here as good an opportunity 
to give us a fine page of picturesque music as can 
be found in the works of Mendelssohn and the 
great German symphonists. In fact, there is 
nothing remarkable in the entire third act, save 
a basso air with chorus. There is, in fact, nothing 
truly remarkable in the entire opera. All is cor- 
rectly, but feebly written; the same ideas are 
continually reproduced, even in the same forms, 
in a manner indicating a delicate nature inclosed 
in narrow bounds. A talented critic, speaking of 
M. Felicien David, remarked, several years ago, 
that it was even then possible that the author of 
“The Desert” and of “Christopher Columbus” 
had already arrived at the outer bound of his 
empire, and the music of “ The Pearl of Brazil,” 
confirms the assertion. 


We learn from The London Musical World, that 
an Opera Company will shortly appear at Drury 
Lane. The singers reported to be engaged are 
Mr. and Mrs. Sims Reeves, Mapams Garcia, 
Miss Priscitta Horton, and Mr. WHITworrTH. 
A French tenor is also spoken of as likely to com- 
mence the operatic season with “Robert the Devil.” 
Mr. MAcFARREN is engaged in writing a new 
opera for Mr. Buny, the libretto of which has been 
prepared by Mr. Oxenrorp. It is also said that 
BatFE has completed an original opera for Drury 
Lane, and Mr. Frank Mort is engaged on 
another. Signor ScwrrRa is engaged as con- 


ductor, and Mr. L. PHriuips as chorus master. 


Among many items of information, for which 
we are indebted to The Musical Times, of New 
York, we find the following :— 
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Tue Distins.—This clever Sax-Horn family 
have just returned to London for the season from 
a successful provincial tour. Their last concert 
was at Boston, not in the United States, but 
Lincolnshire. They have been received well 
throughout. 

Miss Kate Lover, the eminent pianist and 
composer, was married December 16th, at St. 
Marylebone Church, to Henry Thompson, Esq., 
of Wimpole Street. 

Paris.— Mapame Vriarpot GaARcIA is now 
here, and purposes to remain during the winter. 


Bills of the play or opera, supplied gratuitously 
at American theatres and concerts to the au- 
dience, are in London sold at a penny each, In 
France they are but little known, their place 
being supplied by a curious little newspaper, 
termed “ L’Entreacte,’ or the “between the acts.” 
The first and second pages of this publication 
contain light reading, wherewith to pass the time 
not occupied in attending to the stage, while the 
remaining portion is occupied with a list of all 
the performances for that night at the different 
places of amusement, and the different réles, with 
the names of those singers or actors by whom 
they are sustained. A paper on this plan has 
recently been started by a Mr. Lirrass, of Berlin. 
It is entitled “ The Daily Telegraph,” and contains 
full programmes of all theatrical performances, 
concerts, balls, shows, &c.; and, in short, is pub- 
lished for the purpose of informing strangers, as 
well as inhabitants, of everything in the way of 
amusements, 


We were recently highly gratified by a visit to 
one of Mrs. Emma GILLINGHAM BostTWIcK’s 
“* Soirées Musicales,” held in Niblo’s Concert Saloon, 
New York. This excellent artiste is well sup- 
ported, and the soirées form one of the most 
attractive features of the season. 


We learn that Miss Ricnrnas—the accom- 
plished daughter of Peter Richings, Esq., so long 
and favourably known as the stage-manager of 
the Walnut Street Theatre—is to make her début 
next month, as Marie, in “La Fille du Regi- 
ment.” 


A division has taken place in the Opera at 
New York. The seceders—BaDIALI, BeTTint, and 
Bos10,—have established themselves at Niblo’s, 
while MaRreTzeK, with his troupe, are at the 
Astor Place Opera House for a second series of 
twenty nights. Among others in Maretzek’s 
company we observe the names of Signoras 
Paropi, Parti, STEFFANONE, Bertucca, Pico 
VietTTI, and Cost1n1, while the list of male singers 
is not less effective, comprising Satvi, VIETTI, 
BENEVENTANO, Parti, Rosi, and Marini. The 
late opera season of twenty nights in New York, 


has resulted in a loss to Maretzek of twenty 
thousand dollars. 


Jenny Linxp, who, since the death of her 
mother, has resided quietly at the Union Hotel, 
in Union Place, New York, is to take passage 
with Captain West on board the steamer Atlan- 
tic, on the 28th of this month (January). 


On the night of Mapame Sontaa’s first appear- 
ance in Frankfort, the pressure of the crowd 
around the entrance to the theatre was such, that 
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young woman received such injuries, that she 
died shortly afterwards. 


An Englishman has made PIscHEK, the singer, 
an offer to travel with him to America and give 
concerts there during one year, for which he is to 
receive £6000. 


MEYERBEER has been elected an Honorary 
Member of the Netherlandish Academy of Arts. 
He has not quite recovered yet from his late ill- 
ness. 


A German musical paper informs its readers 
that Muue. Jenny Linp recommenced her con- 
certs on the 15th of October, and that she is as- 
sisted by the following singers /—Satv1, JosEPH 
Burke, Orro GotpscuMipT, and BeLuetT1. “We 
know,” remarks “ The Musical Times,” “that Mr. 
BuRKE is an excellent violinist, Mz. GoLDscHMIDT 
a fine pianist, and BELLETTI a good clarionettist, 
but had never before heard this of their vocal 
powers!” 


ALBONI is at present in Marseilles. 


We have heard it rumoured that Miss Rosa 
JACQUES, who has, since leaving this country, 
been occupied in the arduous study of her art in 
Europe, and returns greatly improved, is to give, 
in connexion with the eminent composer and 
pianist, WALLACE, and his talented wife, a series 
of concerts. The reports which we have heard 
relative to Miss Jacques’ present excellence of 
voice and musical culture, are such as to warrant 
us in the assertion that the concert-seeking por- 
tion of our readers will find in her performances 
new material for admiration and enthusiasm. 


Tue Batitet.—Lota Montes, Countess oF 
LANDSFELD, has at length appeared on an Ame- 
rican stage. Owing to a want of recent practice, 
or thorough education, she does not appear capa- 
ble of undertaking the more difficult walks of the 
higher ballet, but is certainly possessed of much 
natural grace, and is highly endowed with that 
idiomatic talent so seldom encountered, but which 
is essential to the correct representation of a sim- 
ple national dance. Though deficient in the 
meretricious pirouettes, and laboured tours de force, 
without which the modern ballet could hardly be 
said to exist, Lola is by no means wanting in 
ease or expression. The modesty of her style is 
by no means its least feature. 


A new star of the Ballet has risen in Paris, in 
the person of a beautiful young Italian girl. The 
ballet of Vert-Vert, recently produced at Paris (and 
New York), and which, according to the corre- 
spondent of the “Courrier des Etats Unis,” had 
been an incredible time preparing, was got up 
for the express purpose of setting forth the exqui- 
site talent of MLLE. Priora, born at Milan. In 
her personal appearance she is described by a 
Paris journal, “as being of full stature, yet light 
and graceful, extremely flexible, with features 
un peu sévéres, and appears to have been born ex- 
pressly to dance. Her pantomime is noble, her 
gestures—few in number—are expressive, and 
indicate an elevated tone of feeling for Art. She 
dances with power; and her nervous and pliant 
limbs gracefully express at every movement the 
lightest play of her imagination, This young 
girl will at some time become a Taglioni, and 
her recent reception by the Parisian public indi- 








several persons were much injured: in fact, one 
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READER !—Oh, thou most comprehensible of all multi- 
tudinous nouns, including in thy six simple letters thou- 
sands of individualities; how familiarly does our pen 
trace the form of thy gracious characters; how glibly 
does our lips repeat thy sound! 

Admirable Reader! not as an abstraction do we regard 
you now—not as a grammatical form of speech—but as 
the most amiable of our subscribers, are you present to 
our thought. We see you turning over the pages of your 
newly-arrived “ Sartain,” and rejoicing in its abundant 
excellences; inwardly determining to continue a sub- 
scriber yourself, “till the last syllable of recorded time,” 
and resolving to persuade all kinsfolk and acquaintance 
to follow suit without delay, lest from the measure of 
their lives they lose an oft-recurring, rare and dainty 
treat!” 

* What,” say you to your friend in confidential confab, 
benevolently intent upon extending the genial influence of 
your favourite periodical—* What feature ina magazine 
can you desire, that is not presented to you here in this 
March number of‘Sartain® Do you like pictures? of 
course you do; why should a sense of the beautiful in 
art, be wanting to your capabilities of enjoyment? Well, 
at the very threshold you meet with the refined gratifica- 
uon of this peculiar taste. Let your eyes rest delightedly 
on the lover-artist, Raphael and the lovely Fornarina,— 
the Baker’s Daughter;—the simple maiden of lowly 
descent. Love laughs at genealogical distinctions, and 
constitutes its own aristocracy and jealous sphere of 
exclusiveness. Or look you admiringly on Saucy Miss 
Purple, with her elegance, and her bewilderment; she 
may remind you, perchance, of some pretty sister or 
cousin; or if you be of the sterner sex, of a lassie dearer 
still, to whom your own love-freighted missive was 
despatched but a fortnight since. 

“Do you like poetry? of course you do; an insinua- 
tion to the contrary were unpardonable; we would not 
know how to talk to you, were there no music in your 
soul. Well, here have our native minstrels clustered 
their rarest gems of poesy. A love lay from Alice 
Carey ; an appeal of earnest sadness from Eliza Sproat— 
will you not understand it? a Plea for Robin Hood— 
the prince of outlaws—from Stoddard; a Scriptural ballad 
from Hirst, giving new beauty to the character of Ruth; 
and sonnets from Park Benjamin, and other strains 
worthy of such companionship. 

“Do you like stories? of course you do; why not? 
versatility of taste is a happy intellectual gift; why 
should you not share it? Read Mrs. Knight’s prize tale, 
of The Bachelor and Married Man, and ponder on its 
wholesome moral; or Mrs. Hewitt’s Tragic Legend of 
Melancholy and Passionate Love; or The Gray Lady, 
with its delightful promise of mystery. Would an essay, 
or racy criticism better suit your mood? Read the Willis 
of Motley Manners, sparkling with brilliant thought; or 
Champion Bissell’s article, or Whitley’s, or Leland’s. 





va. 


“ Nor, friend of mine,” say you, “ nor is the programme 
of ‘Sartain’ yet exhausted. Fun and fashion, home re- 
views and foreign news are crowded in the latter pages 
to one’s heart’s content. And then besides all this and 
these,—here comes the clenching argument,—there is 
such an amiable editor!” Your friend yields at discretion 
—and at once sends in a subscription for 1852. Reader, 
you were right; we told you once we were not vain,— 
we now tell you that we are amiable! 





A crowd of interesting items—grave and gay, lively 
and severe, prosaical and poetical, epistolary and episo- 
dical, marked for “editorial form,” demand a place 
assigned them; and, somewhat puzzled as to right of pre- 
cedence, we allow a sense of gratitude to decide the 
question. 

The stanzas we now publish were mailed to us at 
Washington, signed with the single initial “M.” Wedo 
not even know whether to a “Dear Madam” or “ Dear 
Sir” our word of thanks should be addressed. 

The accompanying note ran thus :— 


Dear Mr. SarRTAiIn:— 

Mrs. Sigourney is not alone in her wish to congratu- 
late you on assuming the editorial management of your 
Magazine. Other writers do so, wishing you all success. 
I have just received the January number, and return you 
a cordial New Year greeting. I send you some lines 
which you may, possibly, think worthy a corner in your 
periodical. 


There are many kinds of birds,— 
Said an aged man to me, 
As he leaned upon his cane, 
In the shadow of a tree. 
That ancient tree, whose wild arms stretched 
Far o’er the tulip’s bed, 
Whose green leaves fell where the wind-storm blew, 
On roses white and red. 


There are many kinds of flowers,—he said, 
And I love to tend them well; 
Their perfume to my heart brings back 
In fancy, youth’s bright spell. 
I see her stand with tearful eyes, 
While from her forehead fair, 
The evening breeze blew gently back 
Her curls of shining hair. 


She quickly wiped away those tears, 
And smiled so cheerfully— 

And called aloud, “God guide you safe 
And bring you back to me.” 

Her voice was echoed in my heart, 
I spurred my hunter on; 

“She is a queen of earth,” I said, 
“TY will make for her a throne.” 
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My fortunes sped, and many sought 
To win me to their side, 
But never did I turn in thought 
From her, my spirit’s bride. 
Uprose a stately mansion, 
And I longed to take her there ; 
And I vowed to heaven she ne’er should shed 
A tear, nor know a care. 


Men called me rich; but gold 
Was valueless to me, 
Compared with what I knew was mine,—- 
Her heart's rich treasury. 
Ambition said, “ Forget her !” 
Then angrily spake I, 
“ Accursed be the world’s applause, 
Ere she should breathe a sigh.” 


With beating heart, I sought again 
To press her to my breast,— 

To tell her that should ever be 
Her pillow and her rest. 

I longed to see her welcome smile ; 
I spurred my hunter on— 

“She is a queen of earth,” I said, 
‘I have made for her a throne.” 


I listened,—with the evening air 
Came a sad funeral song— 

The white plumes waved among the trees, 
The mourners passed along. 

The churchyard gate was opened wide, 
The sexton stood alone— 

And ere the crowd had entered there 
He beckoned me to come. 


I leaped the fence, and stood beside 
The friend of childhood’s years; 

I saw upon his wrinkled face 
The trace of recent tears. 

He whispered, “ Never will she know 
Sorrow, or care, or pain. 

She was an angel, lent to earth, 


And gone to heaven again.” 
M. 





To Mrs. Georgiana M. Sykes, authoress of the article 
on “ Wooings and Weddings,” published in our February 
number, we have a promise to fulfil. She wrote to us,— 


“May I ask the compassion of the sovereign powers 
of * Sartain’s Magazine” for a fugitive who has received 
harsh treatment from the world without? The piece 
which I enclose has been copied with errors which 
mortify me, and I should esteem it a great favour if you 
could give it in this revised form a corner in your edi- 
torial department.” 


By return of mail we signified compliance with her 
request, and now republish the poem, having carefully 
examined proof:—we hope she may find it typogra- 
phically correct. 


TERESA KOSSUTH. 
BY GEORGIANA MAY SYKES. 


Oh woman, great in deeds that to a nobler age belong! 

Thy hero’s name shall live for aye in history and song; 

But while its world-wide homage thus the human spirit 
breathes, 

Thy wifely fealty still shall be the greenest of his wreaths. 


We lift up reverent eyes to thee, as seeking to retrace 

Our lost ideal of womanhood, its saintliness and grace ; 

Wife worthy of a patriot’s heart! our mothers were thy 
peers, 

But faintly glimmers now their light, receding thro’ the 
years. 


Oh shame us not with wondering looks, when thou shalt 
come to see 
How fallen from ancestral worth our actual life may be: 
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How obsolete and quaint have grown the virtues of the 
hearth, 

How bold and little seemly that which claims to meet 
our dearth. 


Oh rare courageous woman! who couldst cheer to morta! 
strife, 

When, staked upon the venture, trembled all that blest 
thy life! 

Consorting calm with Danger, in thy home a constant 
guest, 

Yet never to dissuasive words by this dread presence 
pressed. 


Oh pilgrim uncomplaining! who with lone, unfaltering 
tread, 

Through mazy perils followed, where an exile’s fortunes 
led; 

When, in Kutayeh’s fortress, love sunned the captive’s 
life, 

Well might he claim renown for thee, his own “ heroic 
wife!” 


That fame has been thy herald, from our east to western 
shore ; 

Like a breeze with freshness laden, it has swept our 
prairies o’er; 

Pass on beside the hero, and, true woman, bless thy lot, 

If in a husband’s dearer fame, thou find’st thine own 
forgot! 





As another branch of a philological subject, in which 
we had some interest, we venture to print an extract 
from a private letter—*‘ sans permission”—for the benefit 
of all whom it may concern. The writer is Dr. T. H. 
Chivers. 


Dear SARTAIN,— 

I have just received a letter from a friend in Philadel- 
phia, in which I find the following words: “One of our 
poets has just shown me your poem in Sartain’s; we 
agreed that it was beautiful, but had one defect, I think ; 
could you not alter the word ‘braying’ to baying,—as 
that is nearer the sound that a sheep makes?” 

This is hypercriticism—inasmuch as it would puzzle a 
Philadelphia lawyer to prove that a sheep does not bray. 
If a sheep could bay, why not bray? He sees through a 
glass darkly. I find that the old Gaelic word is brae, 
which is perfectly applicable. 





Next in order, are a couple of poems from Miss Catha- 
rine M. Morris, written originally for our January num- 
ber, but received too late for earlier insertion than we 
now give them. Identical in thought and subject, they 
were sent to us to select the best, but we find them suffi- 
ciently different in form of expression, to induce us to 
give place to both. It were difficult to decide the point 
of superiority. 


TO THE OLD YEAR. 
BY CATHARINE M. MORRIS. 
“ The spirit walks of every day deceased.” 


What of the dim and vanished year, 
Its sunlight and its song, 

Chequered by many a smile and tear, 
Among the restless throng, 

Who looked upon its early hope, 

As some unchanging horoscope! 


Through the long vista of its hours, 
Its false and futile dreams— 

We sought no radiance in its flowers, 
No music in its streams; 

Only some sad memorial kept 

Of all the visions vainly wept! 
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Time is the heart's historian, 
Its records sternly read, 
Among the living haunts of men, 
Breathe of the silent dead! 
A golden sun lights up the tomb, 
As if it bore no blighted bloom! 


Earth hath its weary partings still, 
Its sudden solitude! 
What mocking tones of memory fill 
The heart, by Hope renewed! 
What rushing fancies quickly chased, 
Gleaming upon its darkened waste. 


Who would live on unsought, unknown, 
Without affection’s dower ? 

The winter-wind hath not a moan 
To chill the hallowed hour, 

That gathers round a kindred band, 

All that its yearning thoughts demand! 


But now some living voice hath filled 
Another home with song— 

A joyous voice that ever thrilled 
Amid our festal throng: 

Like the lost music of a dream, 

Our ceaseless, unforgotten theme! 


We bend above the dreamy lore, 
The earnest glowing page, 
That yields its tributary store 
To student and to sage! 
Weaving a wreath around the lyre, 
That kindles with its ancient fire! 


Upon the altars of the past, 
Those visionary shrines! 

A thousand thoughts are crowding fast 
From feeling’s refluent mines, 

That linger with a latent spell 

Around the dreams they loved so well ! 


The past!—that with its haunting words 
And rays of fitful light, 

Thralls with unnumbered nameless chords 
The willing neophyte, 

And blends its deep prophetic tone 

With all that Fancy calls her own! 


Though dimly on our changeful doom, 
Another year may rise, 

We look beyond the world’s cold gloom, 
To fairer, brighter skies— 

And ask a smile for every tear, 

In this our New and Happy Year! 





TO THE OLD YEAR. 
BY CATHARINE M. MORRIS. 


What are thy records, departed year? 
Are they filled by earth’s wailing or song? 


Hast thou gilded the pageant, or wept by the bier, 
Or flashed with the victor throng? 


Where thy lingering shadows dimly fall, 
What haunting memories rise, 

When wearied hearts the dreams recall, 
That lighted thy golden skies! 


Yes! some have gloried, but some have wept 
Beside Hope’s ruined shrine; 

And their puerile visions have vainly kept 
Till they deemed them half divine. 


But the world’s cold wisdom chills the gleam 
That lures us so wildly still ; 

The false mirage of the desert stream, 
No burning lip to fill! 


Around thy wasting bowers we seek 
The dying perfume shed, 
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Like the famed Rose-gardens of the Greek, 
Begueathed unto the dead! 


The proud archives of Time grow dim, 
Through the hoary waste of years, 

And History’s old heroic hymn 
Breathes of a nation’s tears! 


But thou hast swept on in thy fearless flight, 
Thy pathway of triumph or gloom, 
Bathing the fountains in living light, 
But wailing around the tomb! 


O’er many a dark and mortal plain 
Thy spirit-voice hath past,— 

A pean for the mighty slain ; 
But their sleep is stern and fast! 


Fast—where thy storm-gusts rush in wrath; 
Still—where the violets lie ; 
Dreamless—beneath thy wintry path, 
Or thy radiant summer sky ! 


Capricious Year! Thou hast brought to all 
Some shade of joy or woe ; 

To the lonely hut, or the courtly hall, 
Thy mourning and thy glow! 


Thou hast filled with song the murmuring rill, 
And the upland with thy gleam; 

But where is the vacant one to fill 
The hope of our waking dream! 


Will it be renewed when the summer winds 
Light up the lurid sky ? 

When the dim Ice-monarch the chain unbinds 
Of his ’prisoned Heptarchy ? 


A long farewell !—for thy task is done, 
Thou grave of the buried past! 

And may we welcome the coming one 
As warmly as the last! 


Beautiful poems do we regard them, and a beautiful 
poem, too, was “THE FLOWERS AND LIFE,” by Mary 
Howitt, printed in the editorial of our February number, 
in connexion with the usual Art Notices of “our embel- 
lishments.” These verses, be it understood, we extracted 
from a number of “The People’s Journal,”—published 
in London, October 3d, 1846. It is necessary that we 
guard against misconstruction in this respect, as the 
same “ FLOWERS AND LIFE” appears in Graham’s Maga- 
zine for February, marked on the cover among the list 
of original articles,—an oversight on the part of our con- 
temporary, of course ;—we only revert to it now, lest it 
should be supposed we copied, without credit, an article 
from his periodical. 

Graham, by the way, in the last few pages of the same 
number, amuses himself at our expense, in some very 
harmless, half funny, half stupid “small talk.” But we 
have too much friendly regard for him, to be angered at 
such nonsense, and besides, would pardon him a score 
of minor sins for the sake of his real appreciation of our 
continued improvement. He says, in a note of January 
18th, 1852 : 

“JT have read through your February number, and say 
unhesitatingly that it is the best ‘Sartain’ I have ever 
read. Dowe’s article on Kossuth, is a grand paper, and 
Leland’s Summary of foreign matters, most complete ; 
far better than the ‘International.’ 

“ Yours truly, 
“ G. R. G.” 





ANSWER TO THE JANUARY, ENIGMA. 


Midst the proud pageantry of court, 
He shone a leader there; 

And smiles of greeting round him poured, 
And favours from the fair. 

Through the swift mazes of the dance, 
His step proud beauty led; 

Hearts in which welled up kingly blood, 
O’er him their treasures shed. 
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Gushed those affections all in vain, 
Whose depths Sir Walter stirred ; 
In princely halls, by banquet board, 
Yen with his lightest word ? 
Yea, all in vain; for in a ship, 
His lot he reckless cast; 
Far from the echo of their sighs, 
He sails before the blast. 


Now in the lady’s lonely bower, 
Flows forth the scalding tear ; 
“ How could I deem his courtship false, 
Whose words seemed all sincere ? 
Too late, it comes—the bitter sense, 
°T was with deceitful tone, 
He breathed love’s music in my ear, 
Then left me sadly lone.” 
MRS. MARY BANCROFT. 





Auswer to Enigma of Smr FLoricg, in February No. of 
* Sartain.” 
The bow Sir Florice stood upon, 
Of the bark that bore to sea, 
That noble warrior, when he sighed: 
“Oh, lady, think of me !” 


A string it was Sir Florice tuned, 
In a cave beside the sea, 

When with his love he thus conmuned,— 
“Oh, lady, dream of me!” 


The bow-string wrought the warrior’s death; 
His corse lies *neath the sea ;— 
Yet sighed he, with his latest breath, 
**My lady weeps for me!” 
JUAN. 





Tue Art UNIONS OF AMERICA, AND THE LATE POSTPONE- 
MENTS.—In times of monetary difficulty, the first branch 
of industry that feels its blighting effects, is what we are 
accustomed to term “the fine arts.” The gratification of 
an elegant taste being the least urgent of our many de- 
sires, is naturally the first to suffer restraint; the means 
which furnish the artist remunerative employment, being 
chiefly the overflowings of prosperity, he is peculiarly 
liable to neglect and disappointment. Fortunately for 
Art, this is much less the case now than formerly, when 
few except the wealthy ever thought of purchasing an 
original work. That the condition of authors in England, 
was as precarious as that of artists, before the increasing 
intelligence of the masses of the people rendered the 
booksellers the true Mecenases, is very evident. Hence 
the fulsome adulation we find in the dedications to the 
grandee who condescended to patronise genius, by fur- 
nishing money to print, or influence to procure a sub- 
scription list. 

With the growth and diffusion of knowledge and 
taste, and the increase of means among the people 
generally, the position of the artist became more inde- 
pendent; still it is only of late years that his labours 
have been in extensive demand. The great English 
landscape painter, recently, deceased (the greatest, 
probably, of any age or country), found so little en- 
couragement in the commencement of his career, that 
he and the lamented Girtin cast lots to decide which 
of the two should leave the country, because the 
patronage to be found was not sufficient for both. 
The money spent by the aristocracy, bankers, or 
wealthy merchants, on art, was bestowed as fashion 
dictated, on smoked painted panels, which dealers 
imposed on them as Masters. Under these baneful 
influences the living artist languishes no longer, and 
his brightening prospect and widening field of employ- 
ment, received, not long since, an increased expansion 
in the ingenious scheme of association, denominated 
‘Art Unions.” These originating in Germany, were 
soon copied in England, and then in America. New 
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York, Philadelphia, Boston, and Cincinnati, are the seats 
of the principal Art Unions in this country, although there 
are others, necessarily on a smaller scale, established in 
other places. The Philadelphia institution, however, is 
peculiar in its operation, and this peculiarity (to be ex- 
plained presently) renders it strictly local to every city 
or town in the United States, where au artist to paint, 
and a prize-holder to purchase a picture, may happen 
to reside. All these Art Unions have operated exten- 
sively to the benefit of artists, the promotion of art, and 
a wide-spread diffusion of taste. 

The four institutions just named were cach expected 
to have made their annual distribution of prizes at the 
close of the past year, but a considerable falling off in 
the usual number of subscribers, compelled all of them 
to postpone it. This was not owing to any mismanage- 
ment on the part of those to whom was confided the direc- 
tion of the business, but to want of encouragement from 
without. Nor can this diminished subscription be attribu- 
ted to dissatisfaction in those who had contributed in for- 
mer years, for in no other way could so large a return be 
obtained for the five dollars paid for membership. It is 
caused simply by the universal scarcity of money and 
depression in business that have prevailed for the past 
few months; to which may perhaps be added, the Kos- 
suth and other excitements, which have temporarily 
drawn off the thoughts and money of some people, from 
their accustomed channel, at the precise time when the 
greater part of the Art Unions, lists are usually pro- 
cured. 

“He that fights and runs away, may live to fight ano- 
ther day,” says one Falstaff, and the Philadelphia Art 
Union (to which we are more especially desirous to direct 
attention just now), by the postponement of their annual 
disrtibution, has proved most conclusively that dis- 
cretion was the better part of valour. The receipts for 
the year 1851 not being equal to the expenditure, and 
the artists fearing the dissolution of the institution in 
consequence, have in the noblest manner come to the 
rescue, and presented gratuitously, pictures to be distri- 
buted amongst the subscribers;—up to this date no 
less than forty-three works are pledged. At least three 
of these are five hundred dollar pictures, and the rest 
range in value from that amount down to fifty dollars 
each. In addition to the artists, some other gentlemen 
not artists, have contributed works in their possession, 
and the number is expected to be still further increased. 
The fire that destroyed Hart’s Building in Philadelphia, 
on the 26th of December, consumed the two steel plates 
of the Art Union, costing $3000, and from which the sub- 
scribers were entitled to impressions ; those for 1851, who 
were not already furnished, will receive the engraving by 
Alfred Jones, after Rothermel’s fine historical picture of 
* Patrick Henry delivering his celebrated speech in the 
House of Burgesses of Virginia,” in progress for the mem- 
bers for 1852. The members for the past year, who re- 
new their subscription for the new year, will obtain the 
advantage of two chances in the coming distribution, 
and the prints for both years. The distribution will 
consist of Rothermel’s superb picture of Patrick Henry, 
before alluded to, which cost one thousand dollars, all 
the pictures presented by the artists and others, and all 
the surplus funds there may be in the treasury, divided 
into suitable amounts for the purchase of works of art 
by the prizeholders themselves. With such ample re- 
turns as must be made in any event, to the subscribers 
for 1852, it would appear that the institution cannot 
fail in obtaining a large list. If the contrary should be 
proved, it were useless to make further effort to continue 
it another year. 


In general plan, all the Art Unions of Europe and 
America bear a certain resemblance. The members pay 
five dollars for a year’s membership, and receive in re- 
turn, an engraving and a chance in the distribution of 
prizes in works of art, which absorbs the balance of the 
funds. The extremes of difference in the detail of me- 
thod of the several! associations, are to be found between 
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the “ American Art Union,” located in New York city, 
and the Art Union of Philadelphia, which is local to 
Philadelphia, only so far as it appears so because the 
managers reside in that city. The plan of the New York 
association is that of centralization : in it all the purchases 
are made by the directors, and not by the individuals 
who hold the prizes, as in that of Philadelphia. An 
artist, to sell a picture to the American Art Union, must 
box and send it to New York for inspection of the mana- 
gers ;—on the Philadelphia plan, no such trouble or ex- 
pense is required. 
Managers steps in between the artist and purchaser, 
possibly to the detriment of the interests of both, while 
the other system is constructed expressly to bring them 
in contact, aud results, in numerous instances, in orders 
for pictures that never would be given but for such inter- 
course. The Philadelphia plan leaves the purchase to 
the prizeholder himself, restricting him only to the selec- 
tion of an AMERICAN work, and the property of the artist 
who produced it; thus securing the money to the encou- 
ragement of living American talent, which might other- 
wise find its way into the pockets of dealers or specula- 
tors. A director of the Philadelphia institution is very 


properly divested of all patronage in the selection of 


prizes, as in the London Art Union; but here, again, is 
this distinctive difference,—the latter compels all pur- 
chases in London alone, and from particular exhibitions 
even there; while that of Philadelphia permits the selec- 
tion in any part of the United States or territories. 


We regard the plan of the Philadelphia Art Union for 
the encouragement of artists the most perfect that has 
yet been put in operation, embracing, as it does, the best 
features of all others;—-and trust that the patriotism no 
less than the interests of the people, will induce a liberal 
support, especially since it involves so small an outlay 
on the part of each individual subscriber. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


A FacGor or Frencu Sticks; 
Francis HEAD. 


or, Paris in 1851. By Sir 
New York: Grorce P. Putnam. 

Whoever has read “Bubbles from a Brunnen,” will 
have retained a pleasant recollection of the curious and 
observant old gentleman, who gave us the benefit of his 
experience, while sojourning at a German watering- 
place. The same clever Englishman now presents his 
records of a visit to the French metropolis, in 1851, after 
an absence of some forty years. 

As the book-making was a predetermined scheme, Sir 
Francis wisely commenced by guarding against all un- 
necessary interruptions of his time, through the claims of 
social intercourse ;—returned, unpresented, his letters of 
introduction, and trusted entirely tothe hospitalities of the 
public authorities at Paris. He says, “I dined and break- 
fasted by myself. I never entered a theatre ; only once a 
café. I neither paid nor received visits. In short, I totally 
abstained from any other society than that which I had 
the happiness to enjoy in the public streets. My amuse- 
ment solely consisted in collecting literary sticks, picked 
up exactly in the order and state in which I chanced to 
find them.” 

The sketches are principally of the French institutions, 
incidentally of the people. For instance, the “Jardin 
des Plantes,” “ Versailles,” “ the National Railway,” the 
Barracks, the different Hospitals, the “ Halle aux Vins,” 
the “Hotel des Monnaies,” &c., &c., form the several 
topics of the chapters. The statistics of description, 
are occasionally interlarded with scraps of conversation, 
held on the spot, with the different officials en atten- 
dance. 

The chief attraction of the volume is in the subject. 
The style of narration is neither brilliant nor witty, but 
clear and intelligent, and good-humoured, if not humor- 
ous, and interests just in proportion to the reader’s in- 
terest in things Parisian:—the particularity and seeming 
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In the one institution, a Board of 
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accuracy of detail, promising a large amount of satistae- 
tory information. 

Imbued with rather a superfluity of national preju- 
dice, our author, writing to profit his own countrymen, 
somewhat reluctantly admits the various points of superi- 
ority observable among their Gallic neighbours, 
which he is too keen-sighted entirely to overlook. 

From a chapter on “‘ The Poor of Paris,” we extract the 
following glimpse of life in la belle Republique. 


and 


“Tn the principal streets, and especially in the Avenue 
of the Champs Elysées, are to be seen during the hours 
of fashionable resort, every description of carriage, from 
fonr-in-hand chariots, and barouches, driven by coach- 
men in wigs with twotiers of curls, and bearing coronets 
of different ranks, down to the citadine containing a 
whole family, who have probably hired it to enjoy the 
luxury of an hour’s drive. 

*In rumbles behind I often saw two footmen in splen- 
did liveries, with bouquets of flowers in their breasts, 
sitting ‘a Anglaise, in mute silence, with folded arms, 
terminating in milk-white gloves. 

“On nearly every barouche-box is to be seen, beside 
the coachman, a servant, more or less gaudy, in a simi- 
lar attitude—the favourite folly of the day. As these 
carriages, following each other in line, parade or vibrate 
from one end of the avenue to the other, ‘ down the middle 
and up again,’ they pass or are passed by equestrians in 
every known costume. Some are so padded and stuffed, 
—so ornamented with fine frills in their bosoms, and beau- 
tiful flowers at their breasts,—have such little feet and 
such small fingers,—in short, are altogether so fashion- 
ably dressed, that one hardly knows whether they are big 
girls or great men. Some are dressed as ‘cavaliers,’ in 
complete riding costume, others in shooting coats, a few 
in uniform, many in blouses. 

“ On the boulevards are to be seen at all times, and espe- 
cially in hot weather, enormous crowds of people seated 
on chairs, or siowly lounging about, apparently with no 
business to perform, or other object to look forward to 
than to get rid of sultry weather, by means of little cups 
of coffee, little glasses of brandy, tobacco-smoke, and 
repose. Of this crowd, a proportion are men who, having 
nourished no natural attachments, have sold the patri- 
mony they inherited for a small annuity, and, like the 
candles at a Dutch auction, are living it out. Among the 
mass are a vast number of people who, according to the 
custom of Paris, have got off their two or three children 
—not one half of the mothers suckle their own infants— 
by sending them as soon as they have become three or 
four years old, for eight or ten years to ‘ pensions’ in the 
country, where, entirely weaned from parental solicitude, 
they naturally become all socialists. 

‘In Paris a very large number of poor people associ- 
ate as man and wife without being married; and what 
is particularly demoralizing to the community, the g gene- 
rality of them live together very happily. 

“* Now, although all these various grades of society and 
different modes of existence form a striking contrast to 
the words ‘Liberty, Fraternity, and Equality,’ which on 
every public building, and on most of the churches of 
Paris, are to be seen “inseribed i in the coarsest, cheapest 
description of black paint, so bad that it must evidently 
in a very few years peel off, crack off, or by rain or revolu- 
tions be washed off; yet, in the midst of varnished car- 
riages with coronets, equestrians, pedestrians, chairs, 
little tables, coffee, brandy, and tobacco-smoke, I was 
constantly asking myself this important question, ‘ Where 
are the poor?” 

With Lord Ashley, who was actuated by similar curi- 
osity, and a Dr. M’Carty, who appeared acquainted with 
the locale of the class they were in quest of, Sir Francis 
started on an exploring expedition,—and his question of 
“Where are the Poor?” is satisfactorily answered. The 
condition of the people surprise him. In truth, the cleanli- 
ness, cheerfulness, and decency of deportment every- 
where recognisable among the humblest inhabitants of 
the district, evidence a natural superiority in humanitary 
science,—in the knowledge of how to live. Take his own 
admission, and certainly he was not disposed to be a 
partial judge, of their contrast with the poverty at home. 

“But although I summoned these statistics into my 
mind to prevent it being led astray by appearances which 
might be deceitful, yet I must own it was my impression, 
and I believe that of Lord Ashley, that the poverty we 
had come to witness bore no comparison whatever to 
that recklessness of personal appearance, that abject 
wretchedness, that squalid misery, which—dressed in 
the cast-off tattered garments of our aristocracy and 
wealthy classes, and in clothes perforated with holes not 
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to be seen among the most savage tribes—Ireland annu- 
ally pours out upon England, and which, in the crowded 
courts and alleys of London I have so often visited, pro- 
duce among our own people, as it were by infection 
which no moral remedy has yet been able to cure, scenes 

not only revolting as well as discreditable to human na- 
ture, but which are to be witnessed in no other portion, 
civilized or uncivilized, of the globe.” 


Sir Francis’s speculations, when he indulges in any, 
are by no means distinguished for their profundity ; but to 
do him justice, very little space is so unprofitably occu- 
pied. His character of Louis Napoleon, “the most in- 
glorious of all usurpers,” in the concluding chapter, 
which is principally devoted to French politics. may 
serve as a specimen of his sagacity ;—our author, we 
opine, in these days, is not likely to become a popular 
oracle. 


** Now, strange to say, while the whole French nation, 
grouped into factions, with a hurricane brewing up to 
windward, are at this moment occupied in searching, as 
intently as a man looks for a lost needle in a haystack, 
for the very thing in creation which, on the 21st January, 
1793 (fifty-nine years ago), they cutoff and chucked away, 
namely, the head of their Constitution, it has pleased Al- 
mighty God to place at the helm of their affairs a pilot 
possessing very nearly all the qualifications necessary 
for restoring to France that tranquillity and commercial 
prosperity she so ardently desires to attain. 

“From every person whose opinion was worthy of re- 
spect, I heard, during my short residence in Paris, Prince 
Louis Napoleon described as ‘honest, wise, silent and 
independent.” During the severe trial to which he has 
been subjected, he has firmly defended religion against 
atheism, the rights of property against plunderers, order 
against revolutionists. His life, ithas quaintly been said, 
is altogether internal; his words do not indicate his in- 
spiration; his gesture does not show his audacity; his 
glance does not intimate his ardour; his demeanour does 
not reveal his resolution. All his moral nature is ina 
certain manner kept under by his physical nature. He 
thinks, and does not discuss; he decides, and does not 
deliberate; he acts, and does not make much movement; 
he pronounces. and does not assign his reasons. On the 


whole I am firmly of opinion that, under a mild exterior, | 


with gentle manners and a benevolent heart, Louis Na- 
poleon is an honest, bold, high-minded statesman—whose 
object is to maintain the peace of Europe and the real 
glory and honour of France. I believe that no clamour 
could force him, without necessity, to declare war 
against any nation on earth; and, on the other hand, 
that no combination of forces that could be devised, 
would induce him to submit to any insult offered to his 
country.” 


Those who seek may find, divers other equally wise 
reflections and opinions in close companionship with the 
foregoing. 





NORMAN MavRIcE; or, the Man of the People. An Ame- 
rican drama in five acts. By W. GILMoRE Simms. 
J. R. THompson. 

The plot of this drama is simple but effective, and the 
language distinguished as much for terseness of expres- 
sion as poetic harmony. There are broad defects, how- 
ever, as conspicuous as the beauties. The opening 
scenes are laid in Philadelphia—an unpromising locality ; 
for, in the heroic tableau, no less than in the landscape, 
“distance lends enchantment to the view;” but at the 
close of the first act we get rid of the conventionalities of 
town life, and are transported to the more romantic semi- 
cultivated wilds of Missouri. Less than semi cultivatea, 
by the way, if, as in the case of Mr. Simmis’s heroine, the 
ladies of United States Senators elect, wear daggers in 
their girdles as customary ornamental appendages. Nor- 
man Maurice, the hero and lover of the piece, self-banished 
from the city of his birth, through unfortunate circum- 
stances, removes with his bride to the West, there to com- 
mence life anew ;—the only misfortune of the past having. 
as he believes, been previously for ever cancelled. This 
misfortune, originating in an act of boyish folly, was 
turned to evil account by Warren, a subtle, persevering, 


unscrupulous enemy, his cousin, and a rejected suitor of 


his wife. Norman reveals his own share in the transac- 
tion to Clarice prior to their marriage : 











“Thou knowst the cruel story ; 

I told thee all,—suppressed no syllable, 

Of his perversion of a simple paper, 

Wherein, in vain display of penmanship, 

I gave him power for practice which he seized on, 
Exposing me to ruin. In those embers, 

The fatal proof is buried. I am free ;— 

And in the freedom I have won from him, 

And in the bondage I have sworn to thee, 

I write the record of my happiness! 

This day I feel triumphant as the hunter, 

Who, on the wild steed that his skill hath captured, 
Rifle in grasp, and bridle rein flung loose, 

Darts forth upon the prairie’ Ss waste of empire, 
And feels it all his own! 


Unfortunately they were but copies that were burnt, 
and in the height of Norman’s after success, his evil 
genius tracks him out, and threatens Clarice with the 
achievement of her husband’s disgrace. The gentle, 
affectionate wife, in agony, to shield him from this dread 
peril, resolves on murdering, with her own hand, the 
cruel kinsman, who insidiously offers only one other 
mode of escape, in a sacrifice still more repugnant to her 
nature. We give her speech while pondering on the 
meditated crime. 


“ Clarice. If I err, 
I that am feeble, and though feeble, loving,— 
Devoted, where the sacrifice is needful,— 
Willing to die for him whose dear devotion, 
Has made it my religion still to love him— 
Oh, God! have mercy on the helpless error, 
That grows from love’s necessities alone! 
If in my death his triumph may be certain, 
My breast is ready for the knife. I need 
No prayer, no prompting to the sacrifice, 
That saves him from the wreck of all his hopes, 
And honour with them. Let me now not falter! 
Forgive me, Heaven, in pity to the weakness 
That knows not how to’scape. If it be crime,— 
The deed which I have brooded o’er until 
My shuddering fancy almost deems it done— 
By which I do avoid the loathlier crime, 
Let not the guilt lie heavy on my soul, 
As solemnly I do profess myself, 
Most free from evil purpose, and most hating 
That which meseems the dread necessity 
That shadows all my fortune! God have pity, 
And show the way, that still unseen before me, 
Lies open for my rescue! Ha, tis he!” 


With all our detestation of the villany of the man, and 
regret for the ill-starred pair, we have little sympathy, 
but great disgust at this deliberated scheme of bloodshed. 
Indeed there is a ghastly hideousness in the appeal to 
heaven for pardon of a crime ranked guiltiest in the 
catalogue of human offences, committed to preserve an 
unsullied reputation, and continuance of the world’s ap- 
plause to the husband of her choice ;—that he should be 


‘* Among the great in the high place of power, 
Ranked with the men most eminent.” 


After consummating her purpose, Clarice becomes in- 
sane, and in the hour of Norman’s triumph dies. 


“She would have listened once 
How gladly—and found music in the triumph 
That now can bring me none.” 


The speech of * The Man of the People” when chosen 
candidate for Senator, we presume to be an exposition 
of the author’s political creed ; we transcribe the principal 
portion of it. 


* Government, 
We hold to be the creature of our need, 
Having no power but where necessity 
Still, under guidance of the Charter, gives it. 
Our taxes raised to meet our exigence, 
And not for waste or favourites—our people 
Left free to share the commerce of the world, 
Without one needless barrier on their prows! 
Our industry at liberty for venture, 
Neither abridged, nor pampered; and no calling 
Preferred before another, to the ruin, 
Or wrong of either. These, sir, are my doctrines! 
They are > the only doctrines which shall keep us 
From anarchy and that worst peril yet, 
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That threatens to dissever, in the tempest 

That married harmony of hope with power, 
That keeps our starry Union o’er the storm: 

And in the sacred bond that links our fortunes. 
Makes us defy its thunders !—Thus, in one,— 
The foreign d¢spot threatens us in vain. 

Guizot and Palmerston may fret to see us 
Grasping the empires which they vainly covet, 
And stretching forth our trident o’er the seas, 

In rivalry with Britain. They may confine, 

But cannot chain us. Balances of power, 
Framed by corrupt and cunning monarchists, 
Weigh none of our possessions; and the seasons 
That mark our mighty progress East and West, 
Show Europe’s struggling millions, fondly seeking, 
The better shores and shelters that are ours.” 


We like this plausible oratory better than the partial 
defence of duelling made by this same popular champion, 
in an earlier portion of the drama. We are sorry to 
have our poets authorize this silly and destructive prac- 
tice of the ancien regime under any shade of circum- 
stances. 


“* Mercer. Art principled ’gainst the duel? 
Maurice. Rather ask, 
If, when my enemy takes me by the throat, 
I do oppose him with an homily. 
No man shall drive me from society, 
I take the laws I find, of force, and use them, 
For my protection and defence, as others 
Employ them for assault. 


Mercer. You’ve practised then! 
Maurice. Never shot a pistol. 

Brooks. Nor rifle? 

Maurice. Scarcely! 

Mercer. You are very rash, sir! 

Maurice. Ay! but rashness, sir, 


Becomes a virtue in a case like this, 

And the brave heart, untaught in human practice, 
Finds good assurance from another source, 

That prompts its action right.” 





Tue IsLtanp Home; Or, The Young Castaways. Edited 
by CurIsToPpHER Romauntr. Boston: Gov.p & LIN- 
coLN. 16mo., 461 pp. From Danrets & Smrru. 

A story that bids fair to rival the far-famed Robinson 
Crusoe in the estimation of youthdom. The adventurous 
sojourn of an exceedingly pleasant party of youngsters 
on an island otherwise uninhabited, told with conside- 
rable skill. We become as much interested in the Max, 
Johnny, Arthur, and the rest of the goodly company, as 
in the Swiss Family Robinson; the latter book our 
heroes appear perfectly familiar with, and they—of course 
acting out a real history—philosophically compare their 
contrivances and resources with those of the fictitious 
personages in that volume, who in some sort were their 
illustrious predecessors. 

The MS. was said to be discovered safely stowed 
away, in a miniature ship picked up far out atsea. Well, 
we don’t want to cavil at its origin, come whence it may, 
judged by its own merits alone, we pronounce it good, 
and expect to have our opinion extensively endorsed. 
If there is a vein of Munchausenism in the story, if the 
wonders of the deep do seem passing wonderful, remem- 
ber that by right of precedent; unusual happenings may 
occur on desert islands consistently; and if you wish 
to contradict this veritable chronicle, take a journey to 
this out-of-the-way place yourself, give us your relation of 
its bearings, otherwise there will be no counter-statement 
till the end of time; for, if dead men tell no tales, still 
more discreet witnesses are mortals never existing. 
That a midshipman amused himself by writing this ac- 
count extraordinary,—a possibility intimated by the 
editor,—is negatived by the fact that, appended to this 
marvellous scroll, was the signatures of the Christian 
denizens of the “Island Home,” vouching its authenti- 
city, their place of birth, &c., attached; and by way of 
clenching the argument, the mark of a native South Seas 
Prince, Euilo. 

The book is embellished with a number of appropriate 
engravings. 
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NOVELTIES OF THE NEw Wor tp; or, The Adventures 
and Discoveries of the First Explorers of North 
America. By Joszeru Banvarp. Boston: GovLtp & 
LrixcoLn. 16mo., 324 pp. From Lrnpsay & BLAkIsTON. 

A large proportion of the really good books of the 
season, are those that have been written especially 
for the entertainment and instruction of youthful read- 
ers; not juveniles of toy and sugar-plum days, but 
for the intelligent young people growing up around 
us, studying their Mitchell’s Geography and Hart's 
Grammar, and daily preparing their school exer- 
cises. We have already noticed divers admirable 
productions in the several departments of fiction, bi- 
ography, travels, &c., and now add to the list, this ex- 
cellent series of American histories, by the Rev. Mr. 
Banvard, in course of publication;—the second volume 
of which we have just received. The adventures of the 
early colonists and discoverers, their conflicts and nego- 
tiations with the natives, the peculiarities of character, 
the development of their institutions, and sketches of 
prominent personages in their number, are related ina 
pleasant, story-telling style, and with strict adherence to 
truth. 

The present volume commences with a brief account 
of Columbus, and comprises the experience of the most 
distinguished of his first successors, in exploring the New 
World. The brothers John and Sebastian Cabot,—Ponce 
de Leon, the wanderer in search of the chimerical foun- 
tain of perpetual yonth,—Cartier, the discoverer of the 
St. Lawrence,—De Soto, La Salle, &c. 

The next volume, in preparation, is devoted to the inci- 
dents of Virginian colonization, and the courtly Raleigh. 
remarkable Captain Smith, and heroic Pocahontas, can- 
not fail to prove interesting actors in the scenes of the 
romantic historic drama then and there enacted. A 
number of engravings on wood, illustrate the work. 





EXAMPLEs OF LIFE AND Deatu. By. Mrs, L. H. Sicovr- 
NEY. New York: CHaARLEs ScrisnER. 16mo., 348 pp. 
From Henperson & Co. 


A handsome volume of biographical sketches, written 
in Mrs. Sigourney’s usual chaste and elegant style. We 
ean best convey to the reader an idea of the purpose of 
the book by transcribing a paragraph from the preface. 


“The individuals whose lineaments of character are 
sketched in this volume, comprise a period of thirteen 
centuries, and exhibit almost every variety of station, 
from the wilderness to the threne. They differ in age 
and sex, in intellect and attainment, in clime, profession 
and tenet, yet in one respect they are alike. Statesmen 
or divines, poets or philosophers, in poverty or in wealth, 


one possession was common to all. The favourite of 


genius and the child of obscurity, derived from the same 
source, ‘that knowledge which maketh wise unto salva- 
tion.” Divided as widely as the eagle soaring among 
the stars, from the lowliest mother-bird upon its grassy 
nest,—to one single, simple hope they came at last.” 


Queen Katharine Parr, William Penn, Sir Matthew 
Hale, Lord Bacon, Sir Walter Raleigh, and Lady Jane 
Grey, are among the most celebrated of the men and 
women, whose moral and religious excellence has been 
illustrated by the talented authoress. An original poem, 
of much beauty, is given in connexion with the portrai- 
ture of Lady Jane Grey. 





Young AMERICANS ABROAD; or, Vacation in Europe. 
Boston: Goutp & LincoLy. l6mo., 371 pp. From 
DanteLs & SMITH. 

Three intelligent lads, who knew how to use their 
eyes, were so fortunate as to accompany their tutor on a 
short European tour, during the spring of 1851. Their 
journey extended through England, France, Holland, 
Belgium, Prussia, and Switzerland ; and from a carefully- 
kept journal, they wrote out from time to time, in a series 
of letters to a favourite companion in study, at home, 
their impressions of the most remarkable places en route. 
Since their return, these letters have been prepared for 
publication in book form, and our young authors make 
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their debut in the literary world. The pencillings are 
genuine and unaffected, and in all respects form an inte- 
resting and instructive record of travel. For readers of 
their own age, from twelve to sixteen years, these fresh, 
intelligent reminiscences of other lands, have unusual at- 
traction, and we cordially commend the work to their 
attention. Our authors depend on their sympathy and 
encouragement for their success. A number of engra- 
vings on wood are interspersed through the pages of the 
volume. 





SALANDER AND THE Dracon. A Romance of the Hartz 
Prison. By FREDERICK WILLIAM SHELTON, M.a. New 
York: Joun S. TayLor. 16mo., 250 pp. 


A skilfully-executed allegory, intended to illustrate, in 
quaint parlance and humorous incident, that most insi- 
dious of social vices, the spiritof detraction. The moral 
purpose is sufficiently clear throughout to arrest the at- 
tention of the simplest child, while the actuality of the 
different personages introduced is so ingeniously main- 
tained as to make the readers half forgetful of their emble- 
matical character. Omit but a letter from the name of 
the miserable little monster Salander, and he stands re- 
vealed a familiar abhorrence, “ at whose every word a 
reputation diea.” And as slightly disguised, spite of your 
virtuous indignation at the thought, reader, you may 
have admitted the dangerous guest to your own bosom. 
Were the deformity of Slander recognisable at a glance, 
it were comparatively harmless: the covert insinuation, 
the whispered intimation, as effectually do their work of 
defamation as the more direct and open attack. “The 
Romance of the Hartz Prison” represents the malign 
sprite with all its imperfections on its head, and will do 
more good than a half score of didactic discourses. 
The story is embellished with a number of engravings on 
wood, from fanciful and fantastic designs. 





SeLecr Poetry FoR CHILDREN AND YouTH; With an 
Introduction. By Tryon Epwarps, D.D. New 
York: M. W. Dopp. 16mo. 285 pp. From Danrets 
& SMITH. 

A volume of very beautiful poetry, collected from 
various sources, based upon an English selection of 
similar kind, but materially altered in arrangement by 
the American editor, both by way of omission and addi- 
tion; its usefulness being considerably augmented by his 
careful revision. Itis commended to parents and teachers 
for its adaptation to the tastes of children from six to 
twelve years of age ; but it must be understood, that while 
many of the poems might be enjoyed by such youthful 
readers, their interest is by no means limited to the days 
of juvenility. It would be a pity for any of us to grow 
too old to admire the ballads of Mary and William 
Howitt; Longfellow’s “Old Clock on the Stairs ;” Cow- 
per’s famous “ John Gilpin ;” Mrs. Norton’s “ Arab to his 
Favourite Steed,” &c., &c., all the way through. Heber, 
Bernard Barton, Mrs. Hemans, and Joanna Baillie, may 
be mentioned among the principal contributors. 





THE SOVEREIGNS OF THE Brste. By Exiza R. STEELxE. 
New York: M. W. Dopp. 12mo., 402 pp. From 
DanieEts & Smiru. 


This history of the Kings of Israel, is embellished with 
a number of engravings on wood, and an ornamented 
title-page, printed in colours, by Sinclair. ‘The memoirs 
are collected from the books of Samuel, Kings, Chroni- 
cles, and Prophets, and comprises accounts of all the 
Sovereigns of the Bible, from Saul to Hosea. The author, 
in a very modestly-written preface, quotes Scripture for 
her purpose :—“IfI have done well, and as is fitting the 
story, it is that which I desired; but if slenderly and 
meanly, itis all I could attain to.” We leave the deci- 
sion to the religious community. 





INKLINGS OF Sonc: A Memento of my Leisure Hours. 





By C. Junuson. 16mo. 159 pp. Worcester: Frepz- 
rIcK M. STOWELL. 


The publisher tells us that a desire to promote the 
welfare of a young author, alone induced him to aid in 
bringing this book before the public. With due respect 
for the kindly motive, we would gently intimate, that his 
sympathy in this instance, has betrayed his judgment 
into authorizing an unwise act. These “Inklings,” had 
worked their chief good, when the time occupied in their 
composition, saved their author (as he tells us) from less 
unexceptionable amusements, and from companionship 
possibly more dangerous than his own idle fancies af- 
forded. He says he has encountered much opposition 
in prosecuting his work, and sometimes feared adversity 
would triumph. Well, if he has learned perseverance in 
the trial, it was not made in vain. If Mr. Jillson has se- 
cured for this specimen of his authorship, the approbation 
and gratulations of his circle of personal friends, he should 
be content; failing that, we fear his book will be entirely 
lost sight of in the great world beyond. Ill-natured critics 
unfortunately not thinking it worthy of special condem- 
nation, and even amiable reviewers like ourself, finding 
little in it worth special commendation. Let us say, how- 
ever, that it is perfectly harmless in thought and purpose, 
and unchargeable with sins against religion or morality. 
In truth there is nothing to be said against it, save that it 
is not poetry. 





Tue First Woman. By Garpiner Sprine, D.D. New 
York: M. W. Dopp. From Dantes & SmIru. 


A discourse principally devoted to that most prolific 
and oft-debated theme, the sphere of woman. Her mani- 
fold perfections and peculiarities, the duties that lie 
around her path, the great good designed in her creation, 
in turn comprehensively descanted upon. To those in- 
terested in learning the reverend author’s views on the 
subject, a favourable opportunity is presented, as this 
“First Woman” is comprised in a very little book of 
some sixty or seventy pages; well printed, and taste- 
fully bound in cloth. 





A Piace in THy Memory. By 8S. H. De Krorr. New 
York: Joun F. Trow. 16mo., 191 pp. 


This volume of letters we received from the hands of 
the authoress herself, at the close of a brief but interest- 
ing interview, and we promised a word of commendation 
for her book among our next literary notices, if, as we 
doubted not at the time, that word could consistently be 
written—else we would be silent. 

We wish our readers could hear Mrs. De Kroft speak 
of the sad misfortunes she has suffered; it would most 
effectually secure their encouragement, and the only 
assistance required,—their purchase of this memento of 
her sad history. In one short month a bride, a widow, 
and blind: the blindness occasioned by the heavy grief 
consequent upon her bereavement. Our sympathy with 
her sorrows was not greater than our admiration of the 
beautiful cheerfulness with which she dwelt on the pecu- 
liarities of her position. No vain lamentation for the 
blessings lost—an earnest, hopeful acknowledgment ot 
all that remained. Herown expression, printed beneath 
the portrait that embellishes this volume, evidences the 
philosophic spirit that animates her. “ Instead of their 
eyes, the blind pick up the gems of thought with their 
fingers.” 





Tue Rivce Rancers. By Capratn Mayne Rew. New 
York: Dewrrr & Davenport. 

This story, like the “Scalp-Hunter,” of the same 
author, from first to last, enchains the fascinated atten- 
tion of the reader, the exciting interest being main- 
tained throughout, by a series of startling incidents, that 
rapidly succeed each other, without pause for intermedi- 
ate relapse, into dullness or even repose. So apt, indeed, 
is Captain Reid’s delineation of the Ranger’s life of wild 
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That threatens to dissever. in the tempest 

That married harmony of hope with power, 
That keeps our starry Union o’er the storm : 

And in the sacred bond that links our fortunes. 
Makes us defy its thunders !—Thus, in one.— 
The foreign d¢spot threatens us in vain 

Guizot and Palmerston may fret to see us 
Grasping the empires which they vainly covet, 
And stretching forth our trident o’er the seas, 

In rivalry with Britain. They may confine, 

But cannot chain us. Balances of power, 
Framed by corrupt and cunning monarchists, 
Weigh none of our possessions; and the seasons 
That mark our mighty progress East and West. 
Show Europe’s struggling millions, fondly seeking, 
The better shores and shelters that are ours.” 


We like this plausible oratory better than the partial 
defence of duelling made by this same popular champion, 
in an earlier portion of the drama. We are sorry to 
have our poets authorize this silly and destructive prac- 
tice of the ancien regime under any shade of circum- 
stances. 


** Mercer. Art principled ’gainst the duel ? 
Maurice. Rather ask, 
If, when my enemy takes me by the throat, 
I do oppose him with an homily. 
No man shall drive me from society, 
I take the laws I find, of force, and use them, 
For my protection and defence, as others 
Employ them for assault. 


Mercer. You've practised then! 
Maurice. Never shot a pistol. 

Brooks. Nor rifle? 

Maurice. Scarcely! 

Mercer. You are very rash, sir! 

Maurice. Ay! but rashness, sir, 


3ecomes a virtue in a case like this, 

And the brave heart, untaught in human practice, 
Finds good assurance from another source, 
That prompts its action right.” 


Tue Istanp Home; Or, The Young Castaways. Edited 
by CuristopHER Romaunr. Boston: Govuup & LIN- 
coLn. 16mo., 461 pp. From Dantrets & Smiru. 


A story that bids fair to rival the far-famed Robinson 
Crusoe in the estimation of youthdom. The adventurous 
sojourn of an exceedingly pleasant party of youngsters 
on an island otherwise uninhabited, told with conside- 
rable skill. We become as much interested in the Max, 
Johnny, Arthur, and the rest of the goodly company, as 
in the Swiss Family Robinson; the latter book our 
heroes appear perfectly familiar with, and they—of course 
acting out a real history—philosophically compare their 
contrivances and resources with those of the fictitious 
personages in that volume, who in some sort were their 
illustrious predecessors. 

The MS. was said to be discovered safely stowed 
away, ina miniature ship picked up far out atsea. Well, 
we don’t want to cavil at its origin, come whence it may, 
judged by its own merits alone, we pronounce it good, 
and expect to have our opinion extensively endorsed. 
If there is a vein of Munchausenism in the story, if the 
wonders of the deep do seem passing wonderful, remem- 
ber that by right of precedent; unusual happenings may 
occur on desert islands consistently; and if you wish 
to contradict this veritable chronicle, take a journey to 


this out-of-the-way place yourself, give us your relation of 


its bearings, otherwise there will be no counter-statement 
ull the end of time; for, if dead men tell no tales, stil] 
more discreet witnesses are mortals never existing. 
That a midshipman amused himself by writing this ac- 
count extraordinary,—a possibility intimated by the 
editor,—is negatived by the fact that, appended to this 
marvellous scroll, was the signatures of the Christian 
denizens of the “Island Home,” vouching its authenti- 
city, their place of birth, &c., attached; and by way of 
clenching the argument, the mark of a native South Seas 
Prince, Euilo. 

The book is embellished with a number of appropriate 
engravings. 





MAGAZINE. 


NOVELTIES OF THE NEW Wor.p; or, The Adventures 
and Discoveries of the First Explorers of North 
America. By Joszeru Banvarp. Boston: GovLtp & 
Lixcoutn. 16mo., 324 pp. From Lixpsay & BLakistTon. 

A large proportion of the really good books of the 
season, are those that have been written especially 
for the entertainment and instruction of youthful read- 
ers; not juveniles of toy and sugar-plum days, but 
for the intelligent young people growing up around 
us, studying their Mitchell’s Geography and Hart's 
Grammar, and daily preparing their school exer- 
cises. We have already noticed divers admirable 
productions in the several departments of fiction, bi- 
ography, travels, &c., and now add to the list, this ex- 
cellent series of American histories, by the Rev. Mr. 
Banvard, in course of publication;—the sccond volume 
of which we have just received. The adventures of the 
early colonists and discoverers, their conflicts and nego- 
tiations with the natives, the peculiarities of character, 
the development of their institutions, and sketches of 
prominent personages in their number, are related in a 
pleasant, story-telling style, and with strict adherence to 
truth. 

The present volume commences with a brief account 
of Columbus, and comprises the experience of the most 
distinguished of his first successors, in exploring the New 
World. The brothers John and Sebastian Cabot,—Ponce 
de Leon, the wanderer in search of the chimerical foun- 
tain of perpetual yonth,—Cartier, the discoverer of the 
St. Lawrence,—De Soto, La Salle, &c. 

The next volume, in preparation, is devoted to the inci- 
dents of Virginian colonization, and the courtly Raleigh. 
remarkable Captain Smith, and heroic Pocahontas, can- 
not fail to prove interesting actors in the scenes of the 
romantic historic drama then and there enacted. A 
number of engravings on wood, illustrate the work. 





ExAMPLes OF LIFE AND Deatu. By. Mrs. L. H. Sicovr- 
NEY. New York: CHARLEs Scrispner. 16mo., 348 pp. 
From HenpDErson & Co. 

A handsome volume of biographical sketches, written 
in Mrs. Sigourney’s usual chaste and elegant style. We 
ean best convey to the reader an idea of the purpose ot 
the book by transcribing a paragraph from the preface. 

“The individuals whose lineaments of character are 
sketched in this volume, comprise a period of thirteen 
centuries, and exhibit almost every variety of station, 
from the wilderness to the throne. They differ in age 
and sex, in intellect and attainment, in clime, profession 
and tenet, yet in one respect they are alike. Statesmen 
or divines, poets or philosophers, in poverty or in wealth, 


one possession was common to all. The favourite of 


genius and the child of obscurity, derived from the same 
source, ‘that knowledge which maketh wise unto salva- 
tion.” Divided as widely as the eagle soaring among 
the stars, from the lowliest mother-bird upon its grassy 
nest,—to one single, simple hope they came at last.” 

Queen Katharine Parr, William Penn, Sir Matthew 
Hale, Lord Bacon, Sir Walter Raleigh, and Lady Jane 
Grey, are among the most celebrated of the men and 
women, whose moral and religious excellence has been 
illustrated by the talented authoress. An original poem. 
of much beauty, is given in connexion with the portrai- 
ture of Lady Jane Grey. 





Younc AMERICANS ABROAD; or, Vacation in Europe. 
Boston: Goutp & LiNcoLy. 1l6mo., 371 pp. From 
DanteEts & SMITH. 

Three intelligent lads, who knew how to use their 
eyes, were so fortunate as to accompany their tutor on a 
short European tour, during the spring of 1851. Their 
journey extended through England, France, Holland, 
Belgium, Prussia, and Switzerland; and from a carefully- 
kept journal, they wrote out from time to time, in a series 
of letters to a favourite companion i study, at home, 
their impressions of the most remarkable places en route. 
Since their return, these letters have been prepared for 
publication in book form, and our young authors make 
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their debut in the literary world. The pencillings are 
genuine and unaffected, and in all respects form an inte- 
resting and instructive record of travel, For readers of 
their own age, from twelve to sixteen years, these fresh, 
intelligent reminiscences of other lands, have unusual at- 
traction, and we cordially commend the work to their 
attention. Our authors depend on their sympathy and 
encouragement for their success. A number of engra- 
vings on wood are interspersed through the pages of the 
volume. 





SALANDER AND THE Dracon. A Romance of the Hartz 
Prison. By FREDERICK WILLIAM SHELTON, M.a. New 
York: Joun 8S. Taytor. 16mo., 250 pp. 


A skilfully-executed allegory, intended to illustrate, in 
quaint parlance and humorous incident, that most insi- 
dious of social vices, the spiritof detraction. The moral 
purpose is sufficiently clear throughout to arrest the at- 
tention of the simplest child, while the actuality of the 
different personages introduced is so ingeniously main- 
tained as to make the readers half forgetful of their emble- 
matical character. Omit but a letter from the name of 
the miserable littlke monster Salander, and he stands re- 
vealed a familiar abhorrence, “ at whose every word a 
reputation dies.” And as slightly disguised, spite of your 
virtuous indignation at the thought, reader, you may 
have admitted the dangerous guest to your own bosom. 
Were the deformity of Slander recognisable at a glance, 
it were comparatively harmless: the covert insinuation, 
the whispered intimation, as effectually do their work of 
defamation as the more direct and open attack. “The 
Romance of the Hartz Prison” represents the malign 
sprite with all its imperfections on its head, and will do 
more good than a half score of didactic discourses. 
The story is embellished with a number of engravings on 
wood, from fanciful and fantastic designs. 





SELECT POETRY FOR CHILDREN AND YoutTH; With an 
Introduction. By Tryon Epwarps, D.D. New 
York: M. W. Dopp. 16mo. 285 pp. From Danrets 
& SMITH. 

A volume of very beautiful poetry, collected from 
various sources, based upon an English selection of 
similar kind, but materially altered in arrangement by 
the American editor, both by way of omission and addi- 
tion; its usefulness being considerably augmented by his 
careful revision. Itis commended to parents and teachers 
for its adaptation to the tastes of children from six to 
twelve years of age ; but it must be understood, that while 
many of the poems might be enjoyed by such youthful 
readers, their interest is by no means limited to the days 
of juvenility. It would be a pity for any of us to grow 
too old to admire the ballads of Mary and William 
Howitt; Longfellow’s “Old Clock on the Stairs ;” Cow- 
per’s famous “ John Gilpin ;” Mrs. Norton’s “ Arab to his 
Favourite Steed,” &c., &c., all the way through. Heber, 
Bernard Barton, Mrs. Hemans, and Joanna Baillie, may 
be mentioned among the principal contributors. 





Tue Sovereicns or THE Biste. By Exiza R. Sreece. 
New York: M. W. Dopp. 12mo., 402 pp. From 
Daniets & Smiru. 

This history of the Kings of Israel, is embellished with 

a number of engravings on wood, and an ornamented 
title-page, printed in colours, by Sinclair. ‘The memoirs 
are collected from the books of Samuel, Kings, Chroni- 
cles, and Prophets, and comprises accounts of all the 
Sovereigns of the Bible, from Saul to Hosea. The author, 
in a very modestly-written preface, quotes Scripture for 
her purpose :—“IfI have done well, and as is fitting the 
story, it is that which I desired; but if slenderly and 
meanly, itis all I could attain to.” We leave the deci- 
sion to the religious community. 


INKLINGS OF Sonc: A Memento of my Leisure Hours. 
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By C. Jituson. 16mo. 159 pp. Worcester: FREpDE- 
rick M. STOWELL. 


The publisher tells us that a desire to promote the 
welfare of a young author, alone induced him to aid in 
bringing this book before the public. With due respect 
for the kindly motive, we would gently intimate, that his 
sympathy in this instance, has betrayed his judgment 
into authorizing an unwise act. These “ Inklings,” had 
worked their chief good, when the time occupied in their 
composition, saved their author (as he tells us) from less 
unexceptionable amusements, and from companionship 
possibly more dangerous than his own idle fancies af- 
forded. He says he has encountered much opposition 
in prosecuting his work, and sometimes feared adversity 
would triumph. Well, if he has learned perseverance in 
the trial, it was not made in vain. If Mr. Jillson has se- 
cured for this specimen of his authorship, the approbation 
and gratulations of his circle of personal friends, he should 
be content; failing that, we fear his book will be entirely 
lost sight of in the great world beyond. Ill-natured critics 
unfortunately not thinking it worthy of special condem- 
nation, and even amiable reviewers like ourself, finding 
little in it worth special commendation. Let us say, how- 
ever, that it is perfectly harmless in thought and purpose. 
and unchargeable with sins against religion or morality. 
In truth there is nothing to be said against it, save that it 
is not poetry. 





Tue First Woman. By GarpINerR Serine, D.D. New 
York: M. W. Dopp. From Dantets & SMITH. 

A discourse principally devoted to that most prolific 
and oft-debated theme, the sphere of woman. Her mani- 
fold perfections und peculiarities, the duties that lie 
around her path, the great good designed in her creation, 
in turn comprehensively descanted upon. To those in- 
terested in learning the reverend author’s views on the 
subject, a favourable opportunity is presented, as this 
“First Woman” is comprised in a very little book of 
some sixty or seventy pages; well printed, and taste- 
fully bound in cloth. 


A Puacre 1n Toy Memory. By 8. H. De Krorr. New 
York: Joun F. Trow. 16mo., 191 pp. 

This volume of letters we received from the hands of 
the authoress herself, at the close of a brief but interest- 
ing interview, and we promised a word of commendation 
for her book among our next literary notices, if, as we 
doubted not at the time, that word could consistently be 
written—else we would be silent. 

We wish our readers could hear Mrs. De Kroft speak 
of the sad misfortunes she has suffered; it would most 
effectually secure their encouragement, and the only 
assistance required,—their purchase of this memento of 
her sad history. In one short month a bride, a widow, 
and blind: the blindness occasioned by the heavy griet 
consequent upon her bereavement. Our sympathy with 
her sorrows was not greater than our admiration of the 
beautiful cheerfulness with which she dwelt on the pecu- 
liarities of her position. No vain lamentation for the 
blessings lost—an earnest, hopeful acknowledgment ot 
all that remained. Herown expression, printed beneath 
the portrait that embellishes this volume, evidences the 
philosophic spirit that animates her. “Instead of their 
eyes, the blind pick up the gems of thought with their 
fingers.” 





Tue Rivce Rancers. By Capratn Mayne Rew. New 
York: Dewrrr & Davenport. 


This story, like the “Scalp-Hunter,” of the same 
author, from first to last, enchains the fascinated atten- 
tion of the reader, the exciting interest being main- 
tained throughout, by a series of startling incidents, that 
rapidly succeed each other, without pause for intermedi- 
ate relapse, into dullness or even repose. So apt, indeed, 
is Captain Reid’s delineation of the Ranger’s life of wild 
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adventure—betraying such distinctive acquaintance with 
the place or person described, manners and customs, 
and idioms of speech, that one becomes confused into 
the belief that his recital is a veritable autobiography. 
That the romance of love and war, the hair-breadth 
*scapes of the hero, the “ moments of peril” that we read, 
half-breathlessly, are drawn from memories of personal 
experience. The style of the writer is well adapted to 
the subject; graphic and forcible, rather than elegant 
and correct. The descriptions, in some instances, gor- 
geously luxuriant. 





PutNam’s Semi-MontTHuiy LiIBRARY FOR TRAVELLERS AND 
THE FiresipE. New York: GrorGeE P. Putnam. 


This new serial publication of Mr. Putnam’s, is de- 
serving ofall encouragement. A better, that is, a cheaper 
mode of securing a collection of amusing and instructive 
hooks cannot be started even in these days of emulative 
rivalry in the trade. The first number of the Library. 
issued on the 1Lithof January, entitled “‘ Home and Social 
Philosophy,” contains a selection of the most appropriate 
articles from Dickens’s “ Household Words.” These 
admirable papers are too popularly known to require a 
word of commendation. We confine our notice to the 
publisher’s share in the concern. The getting up is ex- 
cellent; duodecimo in form—nearly three hundred pages 
in a number,—well printed in good-sized type on good 
paper, with board covers, and costing but twenty-five 
cents a volume, the Library in its own line promises to 
distance competition. 





THE JANUARY NUMBER OF THE NorRTH AMERICAN REVIEW 
contains thirteen articles, embracing a wide range 
of subject. The leading paper is a highly scholastic 
essay on “ Latham’s English Language.” Of lighter 
character, but more popular interest, will be found. 
the contributions on “The Works of James Fenni- 
more Cooper,” ‘“ English Travellers of rank in Ame- 
rica.” and * Modern French Painters.”—There is 
also, in the fine arts department, a critical notice of 
Ruskin on Raphaelitism. 


Tue Wuic REVIEW For JaNvaRY, is embellished with a 
Portrait of the late editor, W. H. Terry, of Richmond, 
Virginia. Literary contents generally good. <A 
Patriotic Song,—* Know ye the Land,”"—by William 
Dowe, particularly so. 


THE JANUARY NUMBER OF THE LAW MaGazine, which 
commences the fifth volume of this Periodical, con- 
tains a very fine Portrait of Henry Clay, engraved 
by Halpin, from a drawing by Fenderich. “The 
Irish Bench and Bar,” reprinted from the London 
Law Review, gives us several spirited sketches 
from Phillips’s Curran and his Contemporaries: the 
remaining articles are of a more technical or profes- 
sional character. 


‘Tne Tempe For JANUARY, contains a lithographic Por- 
trait of Stephen Girard. This monthly Journal, pub- 
lished at Lancaster, Pa., is devoted to Masonry, 
Literature and Science. It is ably edited by Messrs. 
B. Parke and C. E. Blumenthal. 


Tne KNICKERBOCKER, OR NEw York Montraty MaGa- 
zInE. With the January Number, this Magazine is 
reduced in price from five dollars to three dollars a 
year. The articles are all original, and by American 
writers. “Sketch Book of Me, Meister Karl,” by 
Charles G. Leland, a series of papers continued from 
number to number, furnishes exceedingly amusing 
reading. “The Fudge Papers,” commenced in the 
present issue by Ik Marvel, is an acquisition of no 
ordinary value. The distinguishing feature of the 
Magazine, however, is the brilliancy of the editorial 
table, arranged by its talented editor, Lewis Gaylord 
Clarke, assisted by a host of witty correspondents. 











MAGAZINE. 





Oe 


THE Bizarre, A SERIAL FOR FIRESIDE AND WAYSIDE. 
Conducted by JoserpH M. Cuurcu. Philadelphia. 

This is a very sprightly little sheet, of sixteen pages 
each part, published at the extremely low price of three 
cents. Mr. Church has earned quite a reputation by his 
happy mode of narrating the on dits of city life in con- 
nexion with one of our best journals, hence the public were 
prepared to accord a warm welcome to a periodical of 
his own. The three numbers we have seen, are filled with 
a variety of entertaining reading. Even those paragraphs 
which are made the vehicle of business advertisements, 
are rendered attractive by the ingenuity displayed in the 
manner of their introduction, and general vivacity of style. 





OBITUARY. 


Evuiot WarsuRTON.—This accomplished writer—the 
author of “The Crescent and the Cross,” perished mise- 
rably on the morning of January the 4th. He was one 
of the passengers on board the West India Mail Steam 
Packet Amazon, which took fire when scarcely two 
days out from Southampton, and all but about forty out 
of one hundred and sixty persons, perished, either in 
the flames, or inthe sea from the overturning of the boats. 
Mr. Warburton was on his way to the Isthmus of Darien, 
having been deputed by the Atlantic and Pacific Junction 
Company, to arrange a friendly understanding with the 
tribes of Indians who inhabit that region. It was also 
his intention to thoroughly investigate these districts in 
reference to their topography, climate, and resources. 
We shall next month recur to the subject of this brief 
notice. 


JosEpH MALLoRD WILLIAM TURNER.—This great artist 
died December 21st, in the seventy-seventh year of his 
age. He was born in London, in the year 1775, of humble 
parentage, and had notthe advantage of what is termed a 
liberal education. His first studies in art were in archi- 
tectural drawing, and few of those who have been en- 
chanted by the profusion and caprice of form and colour 
in his mature pictures, would have guessed the minute 
and scientific precision with which he had cultivated 
the arts of linear drawing and perspective. His taste 
for marine subjects wus acquired in early life, when 
much of his time was spent on the English coast. He 
exhibited his first work when in his fifteenth year, a 
water-colour drawing, and in his nineteenth year his 
first oil painting. He was elected an associate of the 
Royal Academy of London, in the twenty-fourth year of 
his age, and five years after attained the full rank of 
Academician. Mr. Turner is justly regarded by a large 
proportion of those best qualified to judge, as the greatest 
landscape painter that has ever lived. He was equally 
skilful in the management of both oil and water colours, 
and he survived long enough to see his productions rise 
in estimation to uncontested supremacy, however imper- 
fectly they were understood in the earlier years of this 
century. 

In speaking of him, the London Times says: “ He is 
the Shelley of English painting—the poet and the painter 
both alike veiling their own creations in the dazzling 
splendour of the imagery with which they are surrounded, 
mastering every mode of expression, combining scientific 
labour with an air of negligent profusion, and producing 
in the end works in which colour and language are but 
the vestments of poetry.” 

Mr. Turner’s habits were almost penurious, but it is 
now seen for what high object he was working. His 
customary range of prices for the more finished of his 
paintings has been from four to seven thousand dollars 
each. He has left a fortune of a million of dollars, 
which, in accordance with his will, is to be appropriated 
to the foundation of an asylum for decayed oil painters. 
His finest pictures, which he had refused to part with at 
any price, are left to the nation, provided that within ten 
years a gallery be set apart exclusively for their recep- 
tion. He is buried, by his own desire, in St. Paul's 


Cathedral, by the side of Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
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Chambers’ Information for the People.—A Popular Encyclopedia, embracing all the knowledge necessary 
to constitute a well-informed man. This elegant work is complete in two handsomely and strongly bound imperial octavo volumes of 
8.0 pages each, of closely condensed printed matter, and illustratrated with upwards of SIX HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS, in order 
effectually to explain and embellish the various subjects of scientific, historical, and geographical information which the work em- 
~~ PORMATION FOR THE PEOPLE, is an EXCYCLOPEDIA, including such knowledge only as tends to improve every mind possess 
ing it—such knowledge as expands, liberalizes, and fertilizes. The ruling objects of the accomplished authors, have been to give 
what may be expected to prove the means of SELF-EDUCATION to the people generally, whether enjoying the means of academic 
justruction or not. Among the subjects treated, are— ; 

Astronomy ; Geology; Geography; Physical History of Man; Ancient History—Egypt, Arabia-Petre; History of the Jews— 
Palestine; History of Greece and Rome; History of the Middle Ages; History of Great Britain and Ireland; Constitution and Re- 
sources of the British Empire; Descriptions of England, London, Scotland, Ireland, British America, United States, Australia, Van 
Diemen’s Land, New Zealand, South pane, Woes Indies, East Indies; China and the Tea Trade; Ocean—Maritime Discovery, 
Navigation; The Whale—Whale Fisheries; Conveyance—Roads, Canals, Railways; Zoology; Account of the Human Body; Vege 
table Physiology; Botany; Natural Theology; History of the Bible—Christianity ; Private Duties of Life; Public and Social Duties 
of Life; Life and Maxims of Franklin; Preservation of Health; Commerce—Money, Banks; History and Nature of Laws; Political 
¥conomy; Population; Poor Laws; Life Assurance; Mohammedan and Pagan Religions; Superstitions; Domestic Economy ; Cook- 
ery; Proverbs and Old Sayings; Natural Philosophy; Mechanics; Machinery; Hydrostatics; Hydraulics; Pneumatics; Optics; 
Lizht; Accoustics ; Chemistry; Chemistry applied to the Arts; Electricity; Galvanism; Electro-Magnetism; Meteorology; The 
Weather ; Phrenology ; Principles of Civil Government; Language; English Grammar; Logic; Education; Drawing and Perspec- 
tive; Arithmetic; Algebra; Geometry; Popular Statistics; Agriculture; Social Economies of the Industrious Orders ; Improvement 
of Waste Lands; The Kitehen Garden; The Flower Garden; The Fruit Garden; Arboriculture; The Horse; Cattle and Dairy 
Hlusbandry; Sheep; Pigs; Goats; Rabbits; Poultry; Cage Birds; Bees; The Dog; Field Sports; Angling; Gymmastic Exercises ; 
Indoor Amusements; Chronology; Printing; Engraving; Lithography; Architecture; The Steam Engine; Mining; Metals; Coal ; 
Salt, and a variety of other subjects. 

This has been pronounced, undoubtedly, the most useful Book of the age; and notwithstanding the immense outlay required in its 
publication, the publishers put it at the extremely low price of Five Dollars a copy. 


White’s History of the World.—A History of the World, on a new and systematic plan, from the earliest 
times to the Treaty of Vienna, to which is added a summary of Leading Events from that period to the year 1821. By HI. WHIT, 
b. A., Trinity College, Cambridge; with a continuation, giving an account of the various Revolutions in Europe and America, to 
the present time. In one beautiful octavo volume, bound in a durable and handsome style, and illustrated with numerous ele- 
gant engravings. Price only Two Dollars and Fifty Cents. 

The Author, who has had great experience as a teacher of history, has spent several years in the composition of this work; and 
every effort has been made to insure its accuracy during its passage through the press. In his Preface, he remarks that “he has 
consulted the best works in the English language, and acknowledges his great obligations to several of the more recent French and 
German writers.” 

In preparing this edition, the American Editor has paid particular attention to those portions of the work which treat of Amerienn 
Hlistory, making them more full, and correcting those mistakes which are inevitable in one residing at such a distance from the 
source of information. 


Pictorial History of the American Revolution.—By CHARLES J. PETERSON. This great National 
Work, in addition to a complete History of the War of 1776, contains admirably written Biographies of all the prominent Officers en- 
gaged in that great struggle, including Geo. Washington, Joseph Warren, Israel Putnam, Richard Montgomery, Lord Stirling, Ethan 
Allen, William Moultrie, Hugh Mercer, Arthur St. Clair, Philip Schuyler, John Stark, Horatio Gates, Benedict Arnold, James Clinton, 
John Sullivan, Henry Knox, Baron Steuben, Charles Lee, Benjamin Lincoln, Anthony Wayne, Count Pulaski, Robert Kirkwood, 
Baron de Kalb, Marquis de Lafayette, Nathaniel Greene, Otho H. Williams, Francis Marion, Thomas Sumter, Henry Lee, Daniel 
Morgan, Thaddeus Kosciusko, Alexander Hamilton, Aaron Burr—and is splendidly illustrated with nearly two hundred fine engra- 
vings. Complete in one elegant large octavo volume, handsomely bound in embossed morocco, gilt. Price Three Dollars. 

“This is a splendid book. We are much mistaken if it does not take rank in public estimation with the works of Irving and 
Prescott.”— Frankford Herald. 

“This is one of the very best and one of the very neatest works issued from the American Press for many-adlay. It is just the 
kind of work that has long been demanded.”—Germantown Telegraph. 

“ Asa work for reference it is undoubtedly one of the best, perhaps the best, which has appeared in this branch of American Litera- 
ture."—The Nineteenth Century. 

“ The subject of our Revolutionary story is here exhibited with a high degree of skill, both as to the plan and the execution. We 
rise from the perusal with a feeling of something more than mere satisfaction. We feel grateful to the author. He has given a new 
charm to a memorable portion of his country’s annals; and whoever does this certainly deserves well of his countrymen.”— Mc Mu- 
kin’s Model Courier. 

* The public has long needed a good popular History of the Revolution. We have such a book here, and it is for this reason that 
Wwe hail it with pleasure.”—Graham’s Magazine. 


Pictorial History of the United States Navy.—By Charles J. Peterson. This elegant work, which is 
now first offered to the public, contains, in addltion to a well written History of the Navy, a series of Biographical Sketches of Amo- 
rican Naval Heroes, from the formation of the Navy to the close of the Mexican War, embracing Nicholas Biddle, Alex’r Murray, 
Joshua Barney, Thomas Truxtun, Edward Preble, Isaac Hull, Stephen Decatur, James Lawrence, William Burrows, Jesse D. Elliott, 
David Porter, Thomas Macdonough, James Biddle, David Connor, John Rodgers, Stephen Cassin, John Paul Jones, John Barry, 
Richard Dale, John Shaw, Richard Somers, Jacob Jones, William Bainbridge, William H. Allen, Oliver H. Perry, M. T. Woolsey, 
J. Blakeley, Charles Stewart, John T. Shubrick, Robert F. Stockton, Isaac Chauncey, Robert Henley, Warrington, &c., &c., &c., 
forming, without exception, the handsomest and best work on the American Navy ever published. Complete in one large octavo 
volume, handsomely bound in embossed morocco. 

In order to place this elegant work within the reach of every family, the publishers, notwithstanding the great cost of preparing 


and publishing this GREAT NATIONAL HISTORY, have been induced to offer it at the extremely low price of only Three Dollars 
a copy. 


Pictorial Life of Washington.—Embracing a complete History of the Seven Years’ War; the Formation 
of the Federal Constitution and the Administration of Washington. By J. FROST, LL. D., author of the “ Pictorial History of Ame- 
rica,” &c, One splendid large octavo volvme, with upwards of one hundred elegant engravings. Price only Three Dollars. 

This is, without exception, the best and most beautifully illustrated Life of Washington ever published. The author has succeeded 
an admirable manner in bringing into view not only the transactions in which Washington was personally concerned, but all the 
contemporary events which were of sufficient importance to deserve attention, in a general history of the period in which he lived. 
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Pictorial History of the Indian Wars.—History of the Indian Wars of the United States, from the dis. 
covery to the present time; with accounts of the Origin, Manners, Superstitions, &c.,of the Aborigines. By William V. Moore 
This beautiful and valuable work contains a general account of the Indians of North America, early Indian Wars of Fiorida, early 
Indian Wars of Virginia, early Indian Relations of New England, the Pequod War, King Philip’s War, King William’s War, War 
of the Five Nations, Queen Anne’s War, Lovewell’s War, last French and Indian War, Pontiac’s War, War of the Western Indians, 
Indian Wars of Carolina previous to the Revolution, Cresap’s War, Indian Wars of the Revolution, North-Western War, (during 
Washington’s Administration,) TippecanoeW ar, North-Western War, (1812 and 1813,) the Creek War, Black Hawk’sWar, Seminole War, 

In one beautifully printed octavo volume, illustrated with numerous colored and plain Engravings. Price only Two Dollars, 


Heroic Women of History.—An elegant octavo volume of 500 pages, splendidly illustrated with numerous 
Engravings. Handsomely bound. Price Three Dollars. ‘ 


History of the Popes of Rome.—From the earliest period to the present time: including the History 0 
Saints, Martyrs, Fathers of the Church, Religious Orders, Cardinals, Inquisitions, Schisms, and the Great Reformers. By LOUIS 
MARIE DE CORMENIN. In one elegant large octavo volume, handsomely bound, illustrated with engravings of Popes, Cardj- 
nals, &c., in full costume. Price only Two Dollars and Fifty Cents. 

“The best and most accurate History of the Popes that has ever been published.”—Svcott’s Weekly. 

“ We consider it a valuable work—a work for our times and country—and commend it to the favor of the public.”—Chris. Obs. 

““ We advise every American citizen who reads this notice to buy De Cormenin’s work and read it thoroughly.”— Alliance & Visiter, 

«“ Americans should read this history if they would know what infallible Popery is.”— Presbyterian. 

“It is on the whole well calculated to create a deep interest in the public mind, and must obtain a wide circulation.”—Zuni’s 
Merchanis? Magazine. 

“ We should like to see this book within the reach of every American citizen.”—Boston Recorder. 


Burder's History of all Religions.—With accounts of the Ceremonies and Customs; or, the Forms of 
Worship, practised by the several Nations of the known world, from the earliest records to the present time, greatly improved as a 
book of reference by the insertion of a full account, Historical, Doctrinal and Statistical, of the Religious Denominations in the 
United States. By Rev. JOEL PARKER, D.D. Designed especially for the use of Families. In one large octavo volume, hand- 
somely bound, and embellished with elegant Engravings. Price only Three Dollars. 


Pictorial History of America.—Remarkable Events in the History of America, from the discovery to the 
yresent time. Compiled from the best authorities, by J. FROST, LL.D. Embellished with Seven Hundred Eugravings, from designs 
of the most distinguished artists. 

This valuable work includes an account of the Conquest of Mexico, by Herman Cortes; the Conquest of Peru, by Pizarro and 
Almagro; the Conquest of Florida, by De Soto; the Discovery and Settlement of the United States and Canada; King Philip’s War, 
and the Seven Years’ War, which terminated in the Conquest of Canada; the Leading Incidents of the American Revolution, and 
the War of 1812, with Great Britain; the War with the French Republic; the several Indian Wars, and the Late War with Mexico, 

This work presents a great variety of remarkable incidents, and brings to view a great number of distinguished characters, including 
Discoverers, Conquerors, Generals, Statesmen and Literary Characters, and will serve to gratify, ina high degree, the prevailing 
taste for Historical Reading. 

The Publishers have spared no expense to render this work in all respects worthy of public patronage. 

The Publishers rely on the liberality and discernment of the public for remuneration for the great expense which an undertaking 
of this magnitude has necessarily involved. 

The work is bound in a neat arabesque style, in two very large volumes, and is sold at the extremely low price of Five Dollars 
@ copy. 


Lives of Great and Celebrated Characters—0Of all Ages and Countries; comprising Heroes, Con- 
querors, Statesmen, Authors, Artists, Extraordinary Humorists, Misers, Mountebanks, Kings and Queens, Jugglers, and other 
Curiosities of Human Nature. Compiled from authentic materials—illustrated by several hundred Engravings. 

This work will be found to be one of the most interesting character, bringing, as it does, all classes of mankind in a single view 
before the mind of the reader. It will be found to be as instructive as it is entertaining and amusing. 


The work is beautifully priated, on fine white paper, and is elegantly bound, forming a beautiful large octavo volume of nearly 
800 pages. Price only Two Dollars and Fifty cents. 


Fox’s Book of Martyrs; or, The Acts and Monuments of the Christian Church; being 2 complete History 
of the Lives, Sufferings and Deaths of the Christian Martyrs, from the commencement of Christianity to the present period. To 
which is added an account of the Inquisition ; the St. Bartholomew Massacre in France; the General Persecution under Louis XTV.: 
the Massacres in the Irish Rebellion, in the years 1641 and 1798 ; the Rise, Progress, and Persecutions of the People commonly called 
Quakers—together with an account of the Western Martyrology, or Bloody Assizes, with the lives of some of the early Eminent Re- 
formers. Revised and improved by the Rev. JOHN MALHAM—re-edited by the Rev. T. PRATT, D. D. 

The work is handsomely printed on good paper, and strongly bound, forming an elegant large quarto volume, illustrated with 
55 Engravings, beautifully printed on fine tinted paper. Price only Five Dollars. 


The True Republican—Containing the Inaugural Addresses, and the rirst Annual Addresses and Messages 
of all the Presidents of the United States; the Declaration of Independence, and the Constitution of the United States, with the 
Amendments and Signers’ Names. Also, the Constitutions of the most important States in the Union, and the Farewell Addresses 
of Washington and Jackson. Embellished with Elegant Portraits of all the Presidents, engraved on Steel, as large as the size of 
the page will admit, executed by one of the best Artists in Philadelphia, and a view of the Capitol of the United States, 


This work is well printed, on good paper, and new type, 12mo. size; handsomely bound in muslin and stamped. i 
about £00 pages, besides the Engravings. Price only One Dollar. , re iinabete 


Pictorial History of Ancient and Modern Greece.—Richly illustrated with numerous Engravings. 
Complete in one volume, 8vo. neatly bound. Price One Dollar and Fifty cents. 


This valuable history was first issued in London, by the “Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge,” the high character of 


whose publications is too well Known to need praise. The work has been carefully edited and brought down to th ime b 
J. FROST, LL. D., the eminent American Historian and Scholar. P ? Sere 


Sturm’'s Reflections.—Reflections on the Works of God, and His Providence throu 


czhout ature. e 
volume octavo. Sheep, One Dollar and Fifty cents. re. rey > 


; 9, 
PR nly s Study of Nature.—tTranslated by Henry Hunter, D.D. One volume octavo. Sheep, One 


The above list comprises a series of Books particularly adapted for the diffusion of useful knowledge i 
the Family Circle, and will be found by Agents to command a larger sale than any other Works offered for 
their consideration. In their preparation the greatest care has been observed to avoid every thing of 
deleterious or immoral tendency—the aim of the Publishers having been especially directed to the production 
of the greatest amount of useful information, in the most condensed and interesting form. 

bag Very great inducements will be offered to all steady and enterprising Agents who may be possessed 
of a small capital, and wish to obtain subscribers for, and engage in the Sale of the above Books. 


For further particulars, address (post paid, ) 


J. & J. L. CIHON, 


No. 98 Chesnut Street, Philadelphia 
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VALUABLE POPULAR BOOKS. 


PUBLISHED BY J. & J. L. GIHON. 


| No. 98 Chesnut Street, Philadelphia, and offered to Booksellers, Country Merchants, and 
Dealers generally at larger discounts than can be obtained from any other House. 








Chambers’s Information for the People; or 
Popular Encyclopzdia; embracing all the branches 
of knowledge necessary to constitute a well-informed 
man. ‘I'wo large imperial octavo volumes of 850 pages 
each, illustrated with more than six hundred engravings. 
This is one of the most useful and saleable books pub- 
lished. Sheep, comb edges, best library style, $5 00, 
half morocco, $5 50. 

White’s History of the World, from the Crea- 
tion to the Present time. Large 8vo., handsomely 
illustrated, arabesque, gilt, $2 50. 

‘On the whole, this must be regarded as one of the 
most compendious and well-arranged works that have 
appeared.’’—Saturday Post. : 

Remarkable Events in the History of Ame- 
rica, from the Discovery to the Present Time. 
Compiled from the best authorities, by JOHN FROST, 
LL. D. Embellished with six hundred engravings, from 
| designs of the most distinguished artists. In two large 
octavo volumes of nearly 800 pages each. Library style, 
sheep, comb edges, $5 00. 

St. Pierre’s Studies of Nature. Translated by 
HENRY HUNTER, D.D. ‘Two illustrations. 8 vo., 
library style. 1 50. 

Sturm’s Reflections on the Works of God. 
8vo., library style, 1 50. 

Songs for the People. Edited by ALBERT G. 
EMERICK, Professor of Music. An elegant octavo 
volume, illustrated with 150 beautiful engravings, extra 
cloth, 1 50, half cloth, gilt, 1 00. 

The Complete Works of the Rev. Dr Edward 
Payson. Compiled by Rev. ASA CUMMINGS. 3 
large 8vo. vols. Sheep, library style, 6 00, cloth, 5 00. 

‘* The fervent piety, the eminent talents, the unexcep- 
tionable character of the subject of these memoirs endear 
him to the hearts of the christian world at large.’’— 
Christian Observer. 

A Narrative of the Iniquities and Barbarities 
practised at Rome in the Nineteenth Century. 
By RAFFAELE CIOCCI, formerly a Benedictine and 
| Cistercian Monk, Student and Hon. Librarian of the 
Papal College of San Bernardo, Alle Terme Diocleziane, 
in Rome, With an American Introductory Notice, 
showing the existence of similiar practices in the United 
States. One volume, 12 mo., paper cover, 25 cents, 
| cloth, 50 cents. 

The Public and Private History of the Popes 
of Rome, from the earliest period to the present time ; 
including the history of Saints, Martyrs, Fathers of the 
Church, Religious Orders, Cardinals, Inquisitions, 
Schisms, and the Great Reformers. By LOUIS 
MARIE DE CORMENIN. Translated from the 
French—and embellished with engravings cf POPES, 
CARDINALS, ETC., IN FULL COSTUME, mak- 
ing two large octavo volumes, of five hundred pages 
each, handsomely bound. Price 4 00. An edition is 
also issued, the whole bound in one volume, with two 
engravings. Price 3 00. 

Fox’s Book of M ; or the Acts and monu- 
ments of the Christian Church. Being a complete 
History of the Lives, Sufferings, and Deaths of the 
Christian Martyrs, from the commencement of Chris- 
tianity to the present period. To which is added An 

Account of the Inquisition ; the St. Bartholomew mas- 
| sacre in France; the General Persecution under Louis 

XLV.; the massacres of the Irish Rebellion; the Rise, 
| Progress, and Persecutions of the Quakers; together 
| with an account of the Western Martyrology, or Bloody 
| 
| 








Assizes; with the Lives of some of the early Eminent 

Reformers. ‘This is a fine quarto edition, printed on 

fine paper from large type, and illustrated with fifty-six 
erngravines, Price in strong sheep binding, 4 00. 

The Complete Works of Flavius Josephus; 

‘he learned and authentic Jewish Historian, Translated 

by WILLIAM WHISTON, Complete in one volume 





‘= handsomely illustrated. Price in arabesque morocco, | interesting Fables, and Authentic Anecdotes. 18mo. 
1 sheep binding, 2 50. cloth gilt, 50 cents. 
IO ————— — 


The Indian Wars of the United States. By 
WILLIAM V. MOORE. &8vo. Illustrated with nu- 
merous plain, and eight beautiful coloured engravings. 
Cloth, extra, 2 00. 

An Essay on the Life and Writings of Ed- 
mund as EY. with a special exposition of the Fairy 
Queen. By JOHN S.HART. An elegant 8vo. vol. 
of over five hundred pages. Cloth, 1 50. 

‘*'Too much credit cannot be awarded to Professor 
Hart for the taste and discrimination which he has dis- 
played in the Essay. No one who would become fa- 
miliar with Spenser should be without this volume. 
Man porane in fact prefer it to the ‘Fairy Queen’ 
itself, for it quotes all the best pasages, and gives a 
spirited analysis of the rest. The publishers have issued 
the work in a style worthy of its merits. Few Londoa 
books are as elegant as this.’’—Saturday Gazette. 

Illustrated Christian ogy. Being an 
authentic and genuine historical account of the principal 
persecutions ‘epee the church of Christ, in different 

arts of the World. By Rev. C. SPARRY. One 
aan Sue volume, with numerous engravings. Cloth 
gilt, 

History of Ancient and Mordern Greece. 
Richly illustrated with numerous engravings. ‘This 
valuable history was first issued in London by the 
‘* Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge,”’ the 
high character of whose publications is too well known 
to need praise. The work has been carefully edited and 
brought down to the present time by JOHN FROST, 
LL.D., the eminent American historian and scholar. 
Complete in 1 vol. 8 vo., sheep, 2 00. - 

The Life of Lord Byron; with his Letters and 
Jonrnals.5 By THOMAS MOORE. Complete in one 
elegant octavo volume of 1300 pages. Sheep, library 
style, price 3 00. 

The Poetical Works of Lord Byron: with co- 
pious illustrative notes, and a memoir of his life. Com- 
plete in one large octavo volutne, illustrated with elegant 
steel engravings. Sheep, library style, 2 50, cloth extra, 
gilt edges 3 00. 

The complete Poetical Works of Lord Byron. 
Four elegant octavo volumes, large type, with a beautiful 
illustrations. Sheep, library style, 7 00, cloth 6 00, half 
Turkey morocco, very neat 8 00. 

The complete Poetical Works of Lord Byron. 
Five handsome 12mo volumes. Half Turkey moroceo, 
best cabinet style, 6 25. 

Childe Harold. By LORD BYRON. One large 
handsome 12mo. volume. Two plates, cloth, gilt, 1 00. 
eloth, extra, gilt edges, 1 50, Turkey morocco backs and 
corners, marble edges, 1 50, 18mo., cloth, gilt, fifiy 
cents. 

Don Juan. By LORD BYRON. One large hand- 
some 12mu. volume. Two plates, cloth, gilt, 1 00, cloth 
extra, gilt edges, 1 50, Turkey morocco backs and 
corners, | 50. 

The Poets of Connecticut; with Biographical 
Sketches. Edited by Rev. CHARLES W. EVEREST. 
8vo. with elegant steel plates. Cloth extra, gilt edges, 
3 50. 

Pollok’s Course of Time. Neat edition, 18mo. 
cloth gilt, 50 cents. 

Etiquette for Ladies. A Manual of the most ap- 
proved Rules of Conduct in Polished Society, fur Mar- 
ried and Unmarried Ladies.. Compiled from the latest 
authorities, by a Lady uf New York. 32 mo. cloth, 
gilt edges, 25 cents. # 

The Ladies Guide to Necdle-Work.. A Gift 
for the Industrious. Containing instructions in Canvass 
Work, Knitting, Netting, and Crotchet Work, Milti- 
nery, and Mantua-Making, embroidery and Applique. 
Illustrated with numerous engravings. 18mo., cloth 
gilt. 50 cents. cloth, extra, gilt edges, 75 cents. 

Tales of Humor. A Scrap Book of Stories of Wit, 
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Tales for Winter Nights. 18mo. cloth gilt, 50 cts. 

Fireside Book. 18mo., cloth gilt, 50 cents. 

Every Body’s Book. 18mo., cloth gilt, 50 cents. 

Rambles in the Fields. With engraviugs, 12 mo., 
cloth gilt, 75 cents. 

The Life of Belisarius.' With engravtngs. 12mo. 
vloth gilt, 75 cents. 

The History of the War in Germany and 
France. By the Marquis of Londonderry; with en- 
gravings. 12mo., cloth gilt, 75 cents. 

Thermal Comfort; or, Popular Hints for Preserva- 
tion from Colds, Coughs and Consumption. By Sir 
GEORGE LE FEVRE, M. D. Printed covers 12} 
cents. 

Chemistry made Easy; for the use of Agricul- 
iurists. By J. TOPHAM, M.A. Printed covers 12} 
cents. 

The Preservation of Sight; being Practical Ob- 
servations for Popular Use on the Disease of the Eye, 
and the Use, Abuse, and Choice of Spectacles, Reading 
Glasses, &c., &c. By J. H, CURTIS, M.R.I., Ocu- 
list. 18mo. printed covers 124 cents. 

Alta California ; embracing notions of the Climate, 
Soil, and Agricultural products of Northern Mexico and 
and the Public Seaboard; also, a History of the Military 
and Naval Operations of the United States directed 
against the Territories of Northern Mexico, in the years 
1345-7. 8vo., printed covers, 12} cents. 

The Lady at Home: or leaves from the Every- 
Day Book of an American Woman. By T.8. AR- 
THUR. 18 mo., cloth gilt, 50 cents. 

The Young Music Teaeher; and other Tales. 
sy Tes. ARTHUR, 18mo., cloth gilt, 50 cents. 

Fanny Dale; or, a Year after Marriage. By T.S. 
ARTHUR. 18mo., cloth gilt, 50 cents. 

Advice to Young Men. By WILLIAM COB.- 
BETT. 18 mo,, cloth gilt, 50 cents. 

The American Gardener; or a Treatise on the 
situation, soil, fencing, and laying of gardens; or the 
making and managing of hotbeds and greenhouses; and 
on the propagation and cultivation of the several sorts of 
vegetables, herbs, fruits, and Flowers. By WILLIAM 
COBBETT. 18mo., cloth gilt, 50 cents. 

Sermons on certain crimes of an enormous nature, 
and the crimes of Public Men, By WILLIAM COB. 
BETT. 18mo., cloth gilt, 50 cents. 

_— most powerful and unique sermons ever com- 
posed. 

Virs. Barwell’s Advice to Mothers on the 
Treatment of Infants; with directions for Self- 
Management be!ore, during, and after Pregnancy. Ad- 
dressed to Mothers and Nurses. Revised, enlarged, and 
adapted to the habits and climate of the United States, 
by a Physician of New York, under the approval and 
recommendation of Dr. Valentine Mott. 12mo., clcth 
Plate his Life, Works, Opini 4 Influ 

to, his Life, Wor inions, an ence. 
By ENOCH POND, D.D. Beautiful 32mo., with 
portrait. Cloth. gilt edges, 374 cents. 

Banyan’s Pi ’s Progress. Handsome octavo, 
with illustrations, cloth gilt, 1 25, cloth, extra, gilt edges 
1 50, Turkey morocco, gilt edges, 2 50. 18mo., cloth, 
gilt, 50 cents, cloth, extra, gilt edges 75 cents. 

The Beauties of Temperance; or the Principles 
and Organization of the Sons, Daughters, Cadets, and 
Juvenile Sisters of Temperance. 32mo., cloth, 25 cents, 
cloth extra, gilt edges, 37} cents. 

The Temperance Guide; or Words to the People. 
32mo., cloth, 25 cents, cloth extra gilt edges, 37} cents. 
_ Professor Leibig’s Complete Works on Chem- 
istry. 8vo., cloth, I 00. 


MARRYAT’S NOVELS. 


The most readable edition published—each work being 
complete in one handsome 24mo. volume, bound in neat 
embossed morocco, gilt. 

Newton Foster, 50 cents. 

The Naval Officer, 50 cents. 

Midshipman » 50 cents. 

Saarleyow, or Dog Fiend, 50 cents. 

Pacha of Many Tales, 50 cents. 

The King’s Own, 50 cents. 

Peter Simple, 50 cents. 

Japhet in Search of His Father, 50 cents. 

Jacob Faithful, 50 cents. 

Ratlin the Reefer, 50 cents. 
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The H of Pamela; or Virtue Rewarded. By 
SAMUEL RICHARDSON, 18mo., boards, 12} cents, 


The Post Captain; or the Wooden Walls Well S 


Manned. Comprehending a view of Naval Society and 
Manners. Containing also a choice collection of sea and 
other Songs. 18mo., boards, 12} cents. 

Hocus Pocus; or, the Whole Art of Legerdemain, 
or Slight of Hand, explained, 18mo., boards, 124 cents, 
JUVENILES. 

The following are the most beautiful illustrated Juve- 
niles now published. 

Pippie’s Warning; or Mind Your Temper. By 
CATHARINE CROWE, Square 16mo., gilt back and 
sides, with engravings, 50 cents. 

My Cousins in Maine. Square 16mo., cloth gilt, 


numerous engravings, 50 cents. 


The Loving Ballad of Lord Bateman. Illustrated | 


by George Cruikshank. Half morocco, 50 cents. 


Life and Adventures of Tom Thumb. Gilt back | 


and sides, 16 engravings, square 16mo., cloth, gilt, 50 cts, 

Life, Adventures, and Imprisonment of Baron 
Trenck. 8 plates, 8vo., cloth, gilt, 50 cents. 

Stories for my Young Friends. By T. S. AP.- 
THUR. Square 16 mo., 8 plates, cloth, gilt, 50 cents. 

Robinson Crusoe. Neat edition. 8 plates, 18mo., 
cloth, gilt, 50 cents. 

Glimpses of the Wonderful. Numerous engrav- 
ing. Square 16mo., cloth, gilt, 50 cents. 

Scenes in Foreign Lands. Numerous clegant en- 
gravings. Square 16mo., cloth, gilt, 50 cents. 

The World and its Wonders. Numerous elegant 
engravings. Square 16mo., cloth, gilt, 50 cents. 

A Peep at the Museum. Numerous clegant en 
gravings. Square J6mo., cloth, gilt, 50 cents. 

Cecil and His Dog; or, The Little Robinson 
of Paris. 8 plates. Square !6mo., cloth, gilt, 50 cents. 

Life of Sir Walter Raleigh. With engravings, 
18mo., cloth, gilt, 50 cents. 


COLOURED TOY BOOKS. 

The following original and uniform series of moral 
and instructive nursery publications, by ‘* Grandfather 
Lovechild’’ and ** Grandfather Leary,’’ are each embel- 
lished with nine elegant highly coloured illustrations, 
engraved on wood, in the highest style of art, by Gil- 
bert Gihon, Brightley, Waitt, Downes, and others, from 
original ; designs by Croome and Darley. Size, cap 
quarto. Done up in dozens of twelve kinds, with hand- 
some engraved envelopes. The series comprises : 

tural History of Animals, Rebinson Crusoe, 
The Children in the Wood, Blue Beard, Cinder- 
ella, Little Red 1 EHlood, Puss in Boots, 
Jack the Giant Killer, Aladdin, or the Wonderful 
Lamp (two kinds), Mother Goose, Robin Hood (two 
kinds), Henry Brown, Fred Fearnought, Beauty 
and the Beast, Tom Thumb, William Tell, Sto- 
ries for Little soye Mtorios for Little Girls, San- 
ford and Merton, Valentine and Orson, Guy of 
Warwick. Per dozen, 1 00. 

The Pictorial Primer. Cap quarto. 28 elegant 
illustrations. ‘The most useful, beautiful, and entertain- 
ing Primer in the United States. Per dozen, 1 50 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 

Colburn’s Algebra. 12mo.,sheep. New and im- 
proved edition, 75 cents. 

Cobb’s Walker’s Dictionary. Sheep, 37} cents. 

Cobb’s Expositor, 25 cenis. 

White’s Elements of Universal History. For 
the use of Schools and Private Students, with additions 
by JOHN 8. HART, Principal of the Philadelphia High 
School. 12mo., arabesque backs, 1 00. 

The History of Ancient and Modern Grecce. 
Edited by J. FROST, L.L.D., sheep, 1 00. 

The Westminster Assembly’s Shorter Chate- 


chism with Scripture Proofs. Per gross, 
Pollok’s Course of Time. | 24mo., half bound, 


25 cents, 
Cobbett’s French Grammar. 18mo., cloth. 50 cts. 
Cobbett’s English Grammar. 18mo.,cloth, 50 cts. 


ELEGANT ENGRAVING. 

Just published, The Death-bed of the Rev. John 
Wesley. A splendid large parlor print, engraved in the 
highest style of art, by John Sartain, and printed on the 
best quality of heavy plate paper. Retail price 2 50; 
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No. 98 Chesnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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READ WHAT IS SAID OF “ SARTAIN.”? 


«Not the least welcome visitant to the editorial table is SARTAIN’s UNION MAGAZINE for February, 
,w before us. This magazine is more bold than several in the recognition of the fact that the 
wers of men and women were not granted simply to enable them to get married. Of course these 
ry intere sting matters, love and marriage, receive attention,—but the mind as well as the heart, 
e intellect as well as the fancy, are recognised and axaeciand in this more than in some othe 
agazines We know of. Musie and metaphysics, drawing and dress, poetry and politics (in the 
rger mei aning of the term) romance and reason, love and death, life and action—the fulness of each 
these is monthly unfolded by numerous contributors, and given to the readers of the magazine in 
yst elegant dress, accompanied by vivid and well-executed engravings. The present number is no 
xception to the general rule. It contains 54 original articles, and 27 embellishments. What more 
wd be said 7’— ~ Musical Times, New York. 

“SarTAIN’S MAGAZINE for February opens with a splendid mezzotint of Columbus and his Com- 
ions, and is otherwise beautifully adorned as usual. This work is now edited by the accomplished 
tist himself, and we are very glad to observe, under his tasteful auspices, a marked improvement 
it. As now conducted, we cannot hesitate to pronounce it the best of its class, and as occupying 
phigh place among our periodical literature. We cannot but hope Mr. Sarrarn will find the public 
p preciating his well-directed and — ious efforts.’—New York Evangelist. 


THE SATURDAY GAZETTE. 


A Weekly Paper--Independent on all Subjects. 
THE BEST AND CHEAPEST FAMILY PAPER 
PUBLISHED IN THE UNITED STATES. 
FILLED WITH CHOICE LITERATURE, 
AND THE 
LATEST NEWS OF THE DAY, FROM ALL PARTS OF THE GLOBE. 
CONTAINING LETTERS FROM ABLE EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENTS. 
CHOICE TALES, BY THE BEST ENGLISH AND AMERICAN WRITERS, ARE GIVEN IN EACH NUMBER. 
AGRICULTURE, COMMERCE, AND FINANCE, RECEIVE ESPECIAL ATTENTION, 
TWODOLLARS PER ANNUM™M™M, IN ADVANCE. 
CLUBS WILL BE FURNISHED AT THE FOLLOWING RATES: 


Four copies, - - - $5 00 | Sixteen copies, - - - $15 00 
Ten copies, - - - - 10 00 | Twenty-two copies, - - 20 00 


THESE PRICES ARE SUCH AS TO PLACE A FIRST-RATE NEWSPAPER WITHIN THE MEANS OF 
EVERY FAMILY IN THE UNITED STATES. 
PREMIUMS TO TWO-DOLLAR SUBSCRIBERS. 

Every person, remitting the full subscription price of two dollars, shall receive, as a premium, a dollar’s 
Hworth of*books (less the postage which we have to pay in advance), to be selected from our Catalogue, com- 
prising some two hundred different publications, on all subjects, viz. hoe Biography, Travels, Agricultural 
PWorks, History, Manners, &c., &c. Every old subscriber, who will pay up arrearages in full, and remit two 
Hdollars in addition for another year, shall also receive the benefit of this premium, and may order a dollar’s 
pWorth of books. 


PREMIUMS TO PERSONS GETTING UP CLUBS. 
| Every person who gets up either of the above Clubs, and remits us the money therefor, shall receive an extra 
copy of the paper for one year. This is a good chance to obtain a good family journal for nothing! Remember, 
AN EXTRA COPY TO EVERY PERSON GETTING UP A cLUB. Address, post paid, 
CUMMINGS & PETERSON, 
No. 46 South Third Street, Philadelphia. 


TERMS FOR SARTAIN’S MAGAZINE, 1852. 


One copy one year, $3, Two copies one year, $9. One copy two years, $5. Five copies one year, $10, 
Fight copies one year, $15. Ten copies one year, $20, and an extra copy to the person sending a Club of 


' Ten. Single numbers 25 ets. nes” Always in Advance, “@3a 
| & Small Notes of the different States received at par. Club Subscriptions sent to different Post Offices. gy 
Address JOHN SARTAIN & Co., Philadelphia. 
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SARTAIN’S MAGAZINE FOR MARCH, 1852, 
CONTENTS. 
35 ORIGINAL ARTICLES.—_20 BHMBBELLISHMENTS. 


TO THOSE WHO UNDERSTAND IT. By Exiza L. Sproat - . - - - - . . Os 
RAPHAEL AND LA FORNARINA. By Cuartes G. Letanp. (Illustrated. ) - - - - - 9 
FALLEN ROSES. By Hannan Lioyp - - - - - - - - - . ‘ - 98 
THE MAID TO THE WOOD-NYMPHS. By Atice Carey. (lIllustrated.) - - - - - - 90g 
LYDIA PURPLE’S VOW. By A. W. Hurusvr. (Illustrated.) - - - - : - . 



































- 9 
THE BALLAD OF RUTH. By Henry B. Hirst - - - - - - - - - - : = 
THE PROGRESS AND INFLUENCE OF THE FINE ARTS. By T. W. Waittey - - 219 
THE BACHELOR AND MARRIED MAN. (Prize Story.) By H. C. Kyiaur - - - . 216 
COMPANION SONNETS. (Twilight and Night.) By Park Benjamin - - - - - - 999 
HYPOCHONDRIA. By CHampron BIssELt - - - - - - - - - - - - 999 
OUR BABY. By Pue@se Carry - - - - - - - - - - - - - - 994 
THE GRAY LADY. (From the German of Schrader.) By FLorEeNcE Arpen - - . : - 95 
A PLEA FOR ROBIN HOOD. By R. H. Sropparp. (Illustrated.)  - - - - - - - B 
EASY WARREN. By Witiiam T. CoaasHatn- - - - - - - —- 939 


“00 


THE LOST CHURCH. (From the German of Uhland.) By W. H. Furness, D.D. - - - - 935 
REVISED LEAVES. From a Crirtic’s CommonpLace Boox. No. 1, Natwanren P. Witxis. By Mor ey 


Manners, Esq. - - - - . - - - - - - - - - - 


- 236 
THE BLIND KING. (From the German of Uhland.) By Epwarp Rotn’ - - - - - - 94 
THE YOUNG PAINTER: A Skerca or Paris unpER Louis Puinipre. By R. E. Cotston - - - 24] 
BERZELIUS. (With a Portrait.) By H. A. H. - - - - - - : : - - - 249 


THE LEGEND OF ST. KEVIN. By Mrs. M. E. Hewirr~ - - - - - - - - - 250 
THE HIDDEN FOUNTAIN. By Saran ANDERTON” - : - - . . . : . - 2 
POETICAL ENIGMA. SOLDIER JOHN. By Erastus W. E_tswortu - - - - - - 28 
PUCK’S PORTFOLIO OF WIT AND WHIMSICALITIES. By Mertster Karu - - - - 254 
The Dog Stealer. By Cuartes G. Letanp.—The Fine Arts as Applied to Domestic Purposes.—Mile-stones, 
—Two Short Dramas.—Promising Child.—Puck’s Mirror.—Counsel to the Dying.—Scene in a French Cafe, 

COTTAGE AND VILLA ARCHITECTURE. By T. Wanskier, Architect, Design for a Cottage in the Tudor- 
Gothic Style, 258. 

LADIES’ DEPARTMENT, (260.)—Fashions.—Crochet Work.—Music, The Last Appeal. 

MONTHLY SUMMARY OF LITERARY, MUSICAL, AND ARTISTIC INTELLIGENCE. By Cuartes @, 
LELAND, 266. 

GerMAN Lirerature, (266.)—‘‘ Correspondence between Goethe and Kneble.”—‘‘ Hagringar,—A Journey 
through Sweden, Lapland, Norway, and Denmark, in the year 1850.” By A.sBrecut Pancritivs.— 
‘* Sketches of Life and Travel in the East and West.” By Turopore Konia.—‘ Pictures from the North.” 
By Epwarp Scumipt.—‘‘ Albert Diirer, and his Times.” By K. B. Srark.—German University Life. By 
Lupwie Becuste1n.—Lepsius on ‘“ The first Egyptian Cycle of Gods, and its Historico-Mythologic Origin.”— 
‘*Iconographic Encyclopedia” of G. Heck. Translated by Spencer F. Barrp, &c., Kc. 

Frencu Literature, (267.)—‘‘ Family Establishments of two Workingmen.”” By Mapame Boyerprev D’Av- 
viany.—Notice in Revue des deux Mondes.—‘*‘ Last Song.” By Ernest Hamet.—New edition of the Philo- 
sophical Works of Hemsterhuis.—M. Thiers at Brussels; conclusion of his ‘‘ History of the Consulate and 
Empire.’”’—M. Emile Girardin’s interest in La Presse, Kc. 

Tue Fine Arts, (267.)—Distribution of Rewards for Artists in Brussels, on the third of November.—‘‘ Thorwald- | 
sen’s Museum Described.” By L. Mutter.—* Youth of Thorwaldsen.” By Hans WacHENHUFEN.—Death of 
the celebrated Landscape Painter, Eichhorn.—‘‘ Painting Reduced to its Simplest and Readiest Principles.” 

By Liserat Hunpertprunp.—The Russian Artist, Aiwasowski.—Sculptured Slabs from Nineveh.—Mrs. 
Jameson’s Article on Nuremburg Madonnas.—<Article on Rubens.—Monument to Parmentier, in France.— 
Exhibition of Royal Academy of Fine Arts, at Berlin.—Permanent Exhibition of Industrial Union, at Munich. 

Discovery of a Sketch, by Benvenuto Cellini.—Extensive Excavations in the Via Appia.—Statue of Christ, 
Executed by Galvano-Plastic Process. By M. WinketmMann.—Article on ‘Gilt Frames.”” Amusing ‘ Papier 
Mache” anecdote.—Sale of Sévres Vases, &c., Xc. 

Musica Items, (270.)—Catherine Hayes and Jenny Lind—originality of the true Artist.—Verdi at Paris.— 
Rossini at Bologna.—New Opera of ‘‘ The Pearl of Brazil.” By M. Fericren Davivp.—New Opera Company 
for Drury Lane Theatre.—The Distins at London.—Miss Kate Loder’s Marriage.—Mrs. Bostwick’s “ Soirées 
Musicales.” —Expected debut of Miss Richings in ‘ La Fille du Regiment.”—Rival Opera Companies in New 
York.—Jenny Lind.—Announcement in German Paper of Jenny Lind’s Assistant Vocalists.—Miss Rosa 
Jacques’ Concerts with Wallace, the Composer and Pianist.—Lola Montes’ appearance on the American 
Stage.—Debut of Mlle. Priora in the Ballet at Paris, Xc. 

EDITORIAL, (272.)—Our way of making out a Programme.—Note from M. and Stanzas, ‘‘ There are many 
kinds of birds.”—Mrs. Sykes’ Poem on Teresa Kossuth.—Dr. Chivers on Hypercriticism.—Poems by Miss 
Catharine M. Morris.—A word about Mrs. Howitt’s ‘‘ Flowers and Life.”—An Opinion on “ Sartain.’’—Poeti- 
cal Answers to January and February Enigmas, from Juan and Mrs. Mary Bancroft.—The Art Unions of Ame- 
rica, and the late Postponements. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE, (276.)—A Fagot of French Sticks; or, Paris in 1851. By Sm F. Heap.—Norman 
Maurice, an American Drama. By W. Gitmore Stums.—Our Island Home. By CuristopHer RomauNtT.— 
Novelties of the New World. By Josep Banvarp.—Rifle Rangers. By Carr. Mayne Rerp.—Salander and 
the Dragon, &e., Ke. 

OBITUARY, (280.)—Elliot Warburton.—Joseph Mallord William Turner. 

EMBELLISHMENTS.—Raphael and La Fornarina. A full page Mezzotinto after Calcott.—Lydia Purple’s 
Valentine. A full page line engraving, by Stephen H. Gimber, after a picture by Oakley.—Robin Hood’s 
Grave. A full page engraving on Wood, by Gihon.—Portrait of Berzelius, by Gihon.—The Maid and Wood- 
Nymphs, 209.—Pictorial Enigma, 253.—Rebus.—Puck, 7 cuts, 254.—Architecture, 3 cuts, 258.—Fashions, 
260.—Needlework, 2 cuts, 262. 
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The Postage on this Magazine, when paid quarterly in advance, is, under 500 miles, 24 cents: over 500 miles 
and under 1500 miles, 5 cents, 





